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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


The Canadian elections, which occurred 
March 5th, have attracted the keenest 
attention of the thinking men who speak 
English, in all parts of the world. They have 
brought into clear relief the fact that the exterior 
relations of the English-speaking countries to each 
other are beginning more and more to dominate 
questions of internal politics. The elections in the 
Dominion have turned upon’ no other question save 
this alone: Upon what terms shall Canada be 
toward the British Empire and toward the Ameri- 
can Republic? Sir John MacDonald, the veteran 
premier, with his fidus achates, Sir Charles Tupper, 
Commissioner of the Dominion and heir-presumptive 
to the premiership, appealed to the Canadians for a 
majority in favor of the maintenance of the Imperial 
connection, while they have endeavored by every 
means in their power to make each elector feel that 
in voting for their opponents he was voting in favor 
of the annexation of the Dominion to the United 
States. This may have been clever electioneering ; 
and, indeed, it has been crowned with some measure 
of immediate success. But from the point of view 
of the maintenance of the Imperial fabric, Sir John 
MacDonald’s tactics are far more menacing than Sir 
Richard Cartwright’s aspirations for free trade with 
the United States. 

No doubt it was very tempting to attach the 
stigma of treason to the opposition, but it is the last 
resort; and the temporary advantage which it 
brings to a party is dearly bought at a price which 
the State must pay. He does a poor service to his 
country who, for the sake of defeating his adver- 
sary, contrives to convince the larger half of his 
fellow-subjects that the smaller half are disloyal. 
Let it be admitted that there are men in Canada who 
avow boldly their belief that a political union with 
the United States would be advantageous to their 
country. Such expressions are manifestly in the 
nature of legitimate political discussion; and to 
stigmatize them as ‘‘treason’’ is both ridiculous and 
contemptible. The Government of Canada cannot 
too quickly, for its own good, abandon its rumored 
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intention to prosecute faithful and reputable citizens 
for high crimes and misdemeanors because they hold 
that Canada’s manifest destiny is absorption into 
a North American federation. There are no plots on 
either side of the boundary line, no treasonable con- 
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spiracies anywhere forming, and no possibility of 
political union between Canada and the United 
States except as the result of a peaceful and gradual 
evolution. Such union is only contemplated specu- 
latively, as men forecast the long future. Nobody is 
making any preparation for it as a probable event in 
the lifetime of this generation. 
















































Inside the tariff barriers of the United 
Paramount States there exists the vastest experiment 
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ie absolutely free trade that the world has 


ever seen. The federal constitution of 1789, 
whose authority has been extended at different times 
until it now covers the continent from ocean to ocean, 
provided against the erection of any artificial trade 
walls between the constituent States. Geographi- 
cally, Canada is more extensive than thé United 
States. But actually and commercially, Canada 
is a narrow fringe along the transcontinental 
boundary line of the Republic. One has only 
to consider carefully the distribution of. popula- 
tion and production to perceive that it is more essen- 
tial for Canada to have intimate trade relations with 
the United States than it is for some existing mem- 
bers of the Union itself. Yet the actually settled 
Canada, averaging only two or three hundred miles 
wide and stretching more than three thousand miles 
from Halifax to Vancouver, is excluded from par- 
ticipation in the benefits of the unrestricted trade 
which 65,000,000 of the 70,000,000 English-speaking 
North Americans now enjoy among themselves. 
The five millions are shut off from the sixty-five mil- 
lions by a barrier which puts them at a terrible and 
a hopeless disadvantage. Sir John MacDonald and 


his party have aggravated the evils of the situation 
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by a policy of reciprocal exclusion, intended ta 
develop Canada by a system of protectionism 
into a self-sufficient industrial community. 
But-all the facts and all the logic of the situ- 
ation have foredoomed the so-called national 
policy. Nothing can avail to change the fact 
that Canada is commercially an outer fringe 
upon a great industrial community, of which it 
should normally be an integral portion ; and that 
there can be no large development or prosper- 
ity for the Dominion until there is gained an 
indiscriminate flow of trade across the political 
boundary. And the whole issue of the late 
election is involved in this fact. Sir John Mac- 
Donald had learned that there could be no 
further successful maintenance of his old policy. 
The so-called ‘‘ reciprocity ’’ idea was in the 
air. He espoused a scheme of limited recipro- 
cal trade concessions between the two countries, 
and having begun negotiations at Washington, 
he dissolved the Dominion Parliament early in 
February, in order that ina sharp month’s cam- 
paign the people might give their verdict for or 
against his position. The Liberals, now as for 
some years past, stood squarely upon the ground 
of full reciprocity—i.e., of free trade with the 
United States. Incidentally the question of an- 
nexation was considered, but the real issue was 
the tariff. 


Some ir John has won a victory that is a 
of thee moral defeat. He retains control of 
oe a, Parliament, but his former ma- 
jority of 51 isreduced by a half. Just what work- 
ing Parliamentary strength he can muster will 
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hardly be known precisely until he convenes the body 
late in April, as he is expected todo. Meanwhile it is 
supposed that the negotiations at Washington will be 
continued. It would have been better if Sir John had 
completed a definite scheme or draft-treaty of rec- 
iprocity before appealing to the constituencies. An 
analysis of the election figures seem to show that 
about half the electors, if not an actual majority, 
voted for Liberal candidates ; and it is highly signi- 
ficant that the two great provinces, Ontario and 
Quebec, have given very heavy Liberal gains. The 
farming communities have also as a rule been strong 
against the Government. The maritime provinces 
of the east, and the new 
provinces of,,the far 


west, support Sir John ; 4 = Uy 
but the whole feeling ) / geha 


of elation and strength 
is in the Liberal camp. 
The campaign has been 
one of extraordinary 
educational value. It 
has done more than any 
other event of recent 
years except the Pan- 
American Congress, to 
make apparent the 
trend of the commer- 
cial and industrial ex- 
pansion of the western 
hemisphere. 

As for the bugbear of 
annexation, this cam- 
paign has done much 
to clarify opinion. It 
is absurd to call the Lib- 
erals annexationists, 
and it is no part of the 
practical business of the 
day to deal with the 
possible continental 
federations of the dim 
future. The plain fact 
is that the Liberals of 
Canada want free trade 
with the United States, 
and do not want to withdraw from the British Em- 
pire. Mr. Farrar holds otherwise; and Mr. Edward 
Blake’s recent remarkable review of the situation 
seemed to look towards annexation. But Mr. Laurier, 
Sir Richard Cartwright, and all other prominent Cana- 
dian Liberals are ardent advocates of the perpetuation 
of the British sway. The same thing is true of. Mr. 
Erastus Wiman, the most representative of the Cana- 
dians in the United States, and the most indefatigable 
and influential exponent of the advantages of commer- 
cial union. He has always maintained that the pres- 
ence of Great Britain on the continent of North 
America is a pledge of peace between the great Eng- 
lish-speaking communities, and therefore to be favored 
heartily from every point of view. His formula as 
regards annexation is terseness itself, and it is in 
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these words: ‘‘ Annexation is unnecessary, undesir- 
able and impossible.’’ He also holds, with reason, 
that a limited reciprocity, such as Sir John MacDon- 
ald proposes, and which would not admit our Ameri- 
can manufactures to Canada, is not sufficiently fea- 
sible to be considered. 
American business men have observed the 
Canadian movement with more interest 
and intelligence than American politi- 
cians. This country has manifestly reached the 
period when in many lines its manufacturing capac- 
ity is considerably greater than the demands of the 
home market. Mr. Blaine’s reciprocity ideas, em- 
bodied in the tariff leg- 
= islation of the late Con- 
gress, have. met with 
the widest sympathy 
and approval of busi- 
ness men in all parties. 
Our factories have capa- 
. City, it is said, to make 
boots and shoes for 100, - 
000,000 people, and we 
have less than 65, 000, 000 
to wear them. Ameri- 
can watch factories 
could probably supply 
the demand of the en- 
tire world. For a hun- 
dred such products of 
skill and capital new 
markets within reason- 
able distance are de- 
sired; and Canada, as 
well as Mexico, Brazil 
and the othe: Latin- 
American States, is 
viewed as a field for 
trade expansion. And 
in turn, New England 
and the other border 
States desire Canadian 
raw materials and food 
products, not less than 
they desire free sugar 
and other southern 
products in exchange for North American manu- 
factures sent to Spanish and Portuguese America. 
It is already demonstrated that the reciprocity plan 
will work out in practice. Following Mr. Blaine’s 
successful negotiations with Brazil, various other 
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States are completing commercial treaties of reci- 


procity with our government, and we are upon the 
threshold of a new era of immense commercial and 
social influence for the United States in Mexico, the 
West Indies, and the Central and South American 
Republics. The political influence that this coun- 
try exerted sixty years ago, in the days of Mon- 
roe and John Quincy Adams, is now to be paralleled 
by a dominating commercial influence under the 
magic of ‘‘reciprocity.’’ The advantages of this 
policy will be inter-continental. 
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In their intercourse with Americans the 
Europeans are wont to declare that they 
find the men of the New World singularly 
disposed towards justice and towards generosity. It 


/nterna- 
tional 
Copyright. 
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has therefore long puzzled the literary and public 
personages of other countries that the United States 
should of all the nations be the one to refuse copyright 
protection to foreign authors. Such protection has 
at last been granted. On the 4th day of March—the 
closing day of the session and the expiring day of the 
Fifty -first Congress—the national legislature enacted 
a law which makes it possible for the citizens of all 
other countries to secure precisely the same privileges 
of copyright protection in this country that our own 
citizens may claim. Thus ends with victory and 
honor a campaign that has been pushed more or less 
intermittently for nearly sixty years. If transatlantic 
critics had been thoroughly familiar with the history 
of this movement, they would have been less disposed 
to regard the absence of general copyright in America 
as evidence of popular moral obliquity. The fact is 


that there has never been a time when the people of the 
United States have not been quite as ready to recog- 
nize broadly that modern species of conventional 
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right called ‘‘ literary property ’’ as any other people. 
Sopyright has not been delayed thus long because 
piracy is a peculiarly congenial American pursuit, 
but simply because of the variety of interests con- 
cerned and the practical difficulties in- 
volved in arranging the terms and de- 
tails of a measure that would be fairly 
agreeable to American readers, authors, 
publishers and printers, while also suffi- 
ciently acceptable to foreign authors, 
publishers and governments to secure 
reciprocal privileges for American au- 
thors. Very near the heart of these diffi- 
culties have lain the radically different 
methods of publishing books in England 
and America. The United States is the 
land of cheap books, where almost every 
household buys now and then a new vol- 
ume. It has been deemed necessary to 
guard this custom of making cheap 
editions, by declining to give English 
publishers a right to monopolize the 
American market for books by English 
authors. It has long been claimed that 
copyright should only be granted upon 
condition of the manufacture of copy- 
righted works in this country. Probably 
the apprehension that simple, uncondi- 
tional copyright would tend to increase 
the cost in America of copyrighted 
books, is and has for some years been a 
fallacy, for the plain reason that the 
whole world knows that highpriced 
books are not adapted to the commer- 
cial requirements of the American mar- 
ket. But it has been evident that no 
copyright law could be enacted which 
should fail to provide for the manufac- 
ture of the copyrighted article in this 
country. The measure at length be- 
comes a law because authors, publishers 
and working printers find a basis of 
agreement and unite in demanding legislation. 

The best 
result of 
the law 
will be its tendency 
to promote interna- 
tional good feeling. 
It can but accom- 
plish much for the 
unity and perva- -. | 
siveness of English 4; 
literature, while at ‘ 
the same time stim- 
ulating national 4 
development in let- 
ters. American lit- 
erature, which has 
suffered at home 
from the submerg- 
ing floods of pi- J. 


How the 
Law 
will Work. 
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rated foreign books, while it has in turn been ruthless- 
ly pirated abroad, will henceforth have a fair chance. 
Meanwhile, there is not the slightest danger that the 
reading public will suffer from a return to high-priced 
books. The assurance of protection throughout 
the markets of the English-reading world will enable 
an author or a publisher to issue larger editions and 
therefore to make lower prices. American pub- 
lishers do not expect this new law, which will go into 
effect next July, to cause any wonderful revolu- 
tions in their business. Possibly for a time it may 
transfer to America a portion of the business of 
printing books for the English market; for in spite 
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of the demand of English typographers, it is scarcely 
likely that their government will in its turn establish 
the condition that books obtaining English copyright 
must be manufactured in Great Britain. It should 
be noted that the new American law will not permit 
the copyright privilege to be granted to American 
authors unless the type is set and the books are printed 
in the United States; so that foreign authors are 
not discriminated against in any particular. The 
new copyright protection is extended to foreign 
maps, charts, musical compositions, engravings, 
lithographs, cuts, prints, photographs, drawings, 
paintings and works of art, as well as to books. 
There must be simultaneous publication here, how- 
ever; otherwise the protection is forfeited. The 
original intention of the bill to prohibit absolutely 
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the importation of foreign copies of books copyrighted 
in America was fortunately modified, in the in- 
terest of individuals, by a permission to bring in at 
any time, subject to the ordinary duty on books, 
one or two copies, for personal use and not for sale, 
of any foreign edition. It would seem to the ordi- 
nary observer that the regular customs duty of twenty - 
five per cent on books ought to suffice for the protec- 
tion of American publishers and printers, and that 
manufacture here should not be made a condition of 
copyright. But the law exactly as it stands is per- 
fectly honorable and fair, and is susceptible of strong 
defence. Its achievement is a matter in which all 
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right-minded and judicious men should find satis- 
faction. In the long history of the agitation many 
men in Congress, in the publishers’ ranks, among 
the authors and among the practical printers, have 
rendered themselves worthy of honorable mention. 
Mr. Platt in the Senate and Mr. Simonds in the 
House had the honor to have charge of the measure 
in the recent Congress. Of all men, Mr. Robert 
Underwood Johnson, of the Century Magazine, de- 
serves most credit for the fact that the measure was 
actually passed. As Secretary of the American Copy- 
right League (of authors) and as Secretary of the 
Joint Committee of the various organizations of pub- 
lishers, printers and writers which supported the 
bill, Mr. Johnson bestowed an enormous amount of 
effective work ; and the bill became a law because of 
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his energy and persistence. Among the publishers, 
the house of the Putnams has been most prominently 
identified with the copyright movement, the late G. 
P. Putnam being its recognized leader fifty years 
ago, while his son George Haven Putnam, the pres- 
ent head of the house, has for'years been especially 
active in advocacy of the cause. Mr. Kennedy, of 
the District of Columbia Typographical Union, as 
the representative of the practical printers of Ameri- 
ca, aided most effectively in the work at Washing- 
ton. English authors who have thought that Ameri- 
can copyright would bring them sudden affluence, 
will doubtless experience some disappointment ; but 
the material gains of the measure will not be incon- 
siderable, and the moral gains will be immense. 


The Open In Europe there is an open sore that re- 
fuses to heal. It is the wound which was 
inflicted upon France twenty years ago, 
when, as security against a repetition of the crime of 
1870, Germany crushed the French armies, captured 
their capital, and dictated a peace in the Palace of 
Versailles which converted Alsace and Lorraine into 
Elsass-Lothringen. France deserved her punish- 
ment. If her territory had been left intact she could 
have resented none the less bitterly her overthrow 
and humiliation ; but the loss of her frontier prov- 
inces has furnished her with one plausible pretext 
for meditating that War of Revenge which, under 
any circumstances, she would have waged when the 
first opportunity offered. It was hoped, however, 
that the French, with the lapse of years, would have 
obtained sufficient mastery over their emotions to 
have consented to be civil to their conquerors—at 
least until the day of the declaration of war. The 
events of the past few weeks have dissipated that 
hope. The outburst of animosity on the part of the 
Parisian newspapers, on the occasion of the visit of 
the Empress Frederick to Paris, is a painful re- 
minder that after the lapse of twenty years the open 
sore of France is still inflamed, and that it is not safe 
for a German to touch it even with the softest of cold 
cream. French statesmen, diplomatists, and jour-’ 
nalists are much given to ridiculing M. Dérouléde in 
ordinary times. He is a madman, a poet, un fou 
furieux, etc., etec., whom no one would treat seri- 
ously ; besides, he stands quite alone, is quite insig- 
nificant, and not worthy of notice—a mere pimple 
on the surface of the nation, so they have been 
wont to declare. That all this is the veriest non- 
sense is apparent enough to-day, when the angry hot 
spot of France has succeeded in communicating its 
inflammation to so much of the nation as to bring 
Europe once more within measurable distance of 
war. Henceforth none of these solemn wiseacres can 
pretend that M. Dérouléde is une quantité négligeable. 
He may be mad, but his is a madness with which 
France is bitten, and Europe will do well to reckon 
in future that whenever the crisis comes the real 
France speaks through M. Dérouléde, and not through 
M. Ribot, or whatever respectable mediocrity may 
occupy the Foreign Office on the Quai d’ Orsay. 


Sore 
of France. 
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Empress The occasion which has enabled M. Dérou- 

Frederick 1éde to demonstrate his power was one 

at Paris. hich his friends might wish had been 
more in accordance with the chivalry of his quixotic 
nature. It is indeed an evil fate which compels pa- 
triots to insult a lady, and to help in chevying a guest 
from the hospitality of France. The incident of the 
Empress Frederick is one which will not soon be for- 
gotten. The Queen’s daughter and the Kaiser’s. 
mother chivalrously essayed to make the somewhat 
perilous experiment in her own person of testing how 
far the flood of bitterness left by the war had been as- 
suaged. Alas! she has not returned from France: 
with the olive branch, but rather with the melancholy 
experiences of the dove on its first excursion. In 


-the whole waste of waters there was no resting-place, 


for all the high hills that were under the heaven were- 
submerged. The incident briefly told is as follows: 
When Meissonier died, the German Emperor wrote 
a letter in which he paid cordial tribute to the great. 
battle-painter of contemporary art. It was a recog- 
nition shown by the commander of the greatest army 
in the world to the fame of the greatest painter 
laureate of Mars. The French were pleased, and 
hopes were entertained that on the- neutral field of 
Art the victors and vanquished might meet as 
friends. To this the French, who were as much 
superior to the Germans on canvas as they were 
proved to be inferior in the field, might naturally 
have been expected to make no objection. At the 
forthcoming International Exhibition at Berlin the 
French artists could, in the artistic arena, avenge 
Sedan and be crowned as victors in the capital of the 
German Empire. So M. Detaille and other French 
artists consented to exhibit, and on the strength of 
this encouraging response, the Empress Frederick, 
who is an artist before she is an empress, set off to 
Paris to make the round of the studios, to inspect the 
museum, and to make purchases for the furnishing 
of her new chateau in the Taunus. At first all went 
well. The French were somewhat flattered by the 
Imperial homage, and the only inconvenience Her 
Majesty endured was in the excessive curiosity of the 
reporters, who followed her everywhere in platoons. 
But after a day or two M. Dérouléde became uneasy. 
To him the presence of ‘‘the widow of a German 
general in the late wars ’’ in Paris was painful, and 
the thought that French artists would exhibit in 
Berlin oppressed him like anightmare. So he began 
to protest in the name of Alsace. At first it seemed 
as if he would only be as the voice of one crying in 
the wilderness, but after a time first one paper and 
then another followed suit. An unfortunate visit 
paid by the Empress to the museum and picture gal- 
leries of Versailles, and the removal of a tricolor 
wreath by a too courteous attendant from a bust of 
Henri Reynault during her visit to one of the 
museums, irritated the national susceptibility, and in 
a moment it became evident that the open sore of 
France was almost as angry and as inflamed as it has. 
been any time these twenty years. The situation 
grew critical as well as painful. 
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Cursed are LHe newspapers of Paris gave tongue. The 
Mischief mob, it is true, showed itself to be better- 
Makers: mannered than the journalists. In the 

streets nothing was done that dishonored the reputa- 
tion of France. But in the press it was far otherwise. 
One journal after another began to say unkind things, 
until it seemed as if the Empress was about to be 
driven out of Paris by a journalistic charivari. She 
was shown to the door more or less rudely, and the 
natural consequence followed. The Kélnische Zeitung, 
whose editor, a German ambassador once confiden- 
tially admitted, ought to be hanged in the interest of 
the peace of Europe, responded to the ill-mannered 
and churlish articles in the French press by a violent 
and brutal rejoinder, in which he called M. Dérou- 
léde and his friends ‘‘the scum of human society,’’ 
and declared that every German had been insulted in 
the person of the Empress. For a moment it really 
seemed as if a very slight unpleasantness in the streets 
of Paris might precipitate a war at which civilization 
would stand aghast ; but fortunately the Empress left 
Paris, without having been molested, on the morning 
of February 27th, and she is now in England. The 
incident is at an end, but its consequences remain. 
Europe now knows where France stands, and that 
when any crisis comes it is M. Dérouléde, and not the 
Foreign Minister, who has to be reckoned with as the 
mouthpiece of France. The immediate result is that 
the French artists are not going to exhibit at Berlin, 
and, per contra, the German Government, instead of 
relaxing the irksome passport regulations which it 
was about to modify in Elsass-Lothringen, issued the 
following decree : 

From eight a. m. on Tuesday, the 3d inst., the Order of 
the 22d May, 1888, concerning passports, is to be carried 
out in all points, and especially all facilities for travelling 
with through tickets are to cease. 

The newspapers, as usual, have once more led de- 
cent peaceful people to cry, ‘‘cursed are mischief- 
makers, for they are the children of the devil. ”’ 


The German Emperor is evidently deter- 
mined to go his own way. Count Walder- 
see, successor of Count Moltke as the Staff- 
General, has been replaced by Gen. von Schieffen, 
formerly Quartermaster-General. Count Waldersee 
is appointed to the command of the 9th Army Corps 
of Schleswig-Holstein, and he has been promised the 
command of one of the three armies Germany would 
have to mobilize in case of war. The incident is 
notable as indicating the young Emperor’s determi- 
nation to be his own commander-in-chief. Count 
Waldersee wanted to be Count Moltke secundus. 
That post William II. reserves for himself. Report 
adds that Count Waldersee has been removed because 
he insisted on impracticably expensive schemes for 
strengthening the army. 


The Kaiser 
his own 
Von Moltke. 


The Lhe past month has been full of rumors 
sg about Prince Bismarck. That illustrious 
‘personage is in a state of irascible unrest. 

The volcano is not in full eruption, but there are the 
premonitory symptoms of an outburst. The fallen 
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Chancellor chafes openly against his evil fate. He 
has secured two organs—one in Hamburg, the other 
in Munich—which keep up more or less well-sustained 
attacks upon General Caprivi’s policy, asserting that 
Caprivi has given in too much to England in Africa, 
and had violated the usages of office in publishing 
Prince Bismarck’s private memorandum that Eng- 
land was worth more to Germany than Zanzibar, or 
—indeed—the whole of Africa. The Prince told a 
deputation from the Aix la Chapelle Reading Club 
that ‘‘he did not find real satisfaction in the retired 
life which he was now leading. It could not be 
expected of any one who had been engaged in 
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politics for forty years that he should be indifferent 
to the course of events. There was, therefore, no rea- 
son why he should abstain from expressing his views. 
on public affairs, especially since he saw that at- 
tempts were already beginning to be made to disinte- 
grate the firm edifice of the empire on different sides. ”’ 

This kind of remark naturally does not commend 
itself to the Emperor, who, on February 20, addressed 
a significant speech to the Diet of Brandenburg. 
‘«The spirit of disobedience, ’’ said the young auto- 
crat, ‘‘is creeping through the land. It is trying to 
confuse the minds of my people and of the men 
devoted to me. It makes use of an ocean of printer’s 
ink to hide the ways which must be clear to anybody 
who knows me and my principles.’’ Lest they should 
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be under any misapprehension on that score, William 
II. told them, ‘‘ You know that I regard my whole 
position and my task as given out by Heaven, that I 
am called in the name of a higher Being, to whom I 
must one day give account.’’ He then added, ‘‘ Bran- 
denburgers, your Margrave is speaking to you! Fol- 
low him through thick and thin, wherever he shall 
lead you.’’ To follow the Emperor through thick and 
thin is, however, anything but Prince Bismarck’s 
mood at present, and the world waits with interested 
curiosity to see what will be the fallen Chancellor’s 
next move. 


The death of Herr Windthorst removes 
another of the great figures that pertained 
to the era of German _ reconstruction. 
Through a long life he has been conspicuous as the 
leader of the Catholic party, first in Hanoverian, then 
in Prussian and at length in German-Imperial politics. 
The Reichstag, with Bismarck absent and with 
Windthorst dead, has lost its two most pronounced and 
individually powerful leaders. Dr. Windthorst had 
held his party together through long years and had at 
length made such strategic combinations as enabled 
him to dictate terms to his life-long antagonist the 
Chancellor. He had secured the almost total abroga- 
tion of the ‘‘ May Laws’’ against the Catholic 
Church ; and as the result of last year’s elections he 
had seen his party of the ‘‘Centre’’ become the 
largest distinct group in the Reichstag. He was with 
Bismarck in his advocacy of protectionism and in 
general economic policy. Asa man, Dr. Windthorst 
possessed the respect and esteem of his contempora- 
ries, and as a statesman he deserves to rank among 


Death 
of 
Windthorst. 
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the leading Europeans of a great period. His passage 
off the scene breaks another of the links between the 
recent order of things in Germany and the new order 
of things that the young Emperor has introduced. 
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In Italy there has been a sudden transfor- 
mation. At the Generai Election, Signor 
Crispi carried all before him: but on the 
last day of January the Chamber threw him out of 
office by a majority of 186 to 123. The immedi- 
ate cause of this sud- ait 

den __ transformation 
was the contemptuous 
reference made by 
Crispi in the tribune 
to the Minghetti Min- 
istry. It was as if 
Lord Salisbury had at- 
tacked the memory of 
the Gladstone Minis- 
try of 1880-85. Min- 
ghetti’s former col- 
leagues, who had 
hitherto supported 
Crispi, turned against 
him, and the objection 
of the Chamber to the 
proposed increase of 
taxation brought about his downfall. But yester- 
day Signor Crispi’s Administration seemed destined 
to stand against the world. To-day it is already 
of the past. The Marquis of Rudini, who has suc- 
ceeded him with a moderate programme—no in- 
crease of taxation, reduction of expenditure, status 
quo as to foreign politics and the triple alliance— 
is to Crispi what Lord Hartington is to Lord Sal- 
isbury. His group is no larger than that of the 
Liberal Unionists, but it will probably serve as a 
nucleus for a majority with which the King’s Gov- 
ernment can be carried on. Note that Count Her- 
bert Bismarck is said to have delivered to Signor 
Crispi a letter from his father, expressing a desire 
that he should remain for many years at the head of 
Italian politics. Two hours after the delivery of 
this letter the vote of the Chamber dismissed him. 


Crispi 
and 
Rudini. 
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The The Latin races have not been distinguish- 
Decadent ing themselves this year. On January 
fatins. 31st there was an abortive attempt at a 
military insurrection in Oporto in favor of a repub- 
lic. Two mutinous regiments seized the town hall, 
and, with the aid of some insurgents, proceeded to 
elect a Provisional Administration. About one hun- 
dred men had to be killed and wounded before the 
authority of the Government was restored. The 
emeute cleared the air, and enabled the Portuguese 
Government to feel a little steadier on its feet. The 
Portuguese abortive insurrection was, however, but 
child’s play compared to the horrors that are being 
perpetrated by the Spanish Americans in Chili. 
There the insurgents control the fleet, while the 
President commands the army. The sea-coast is 
patrolled by hostile iron-clads, and Iquique has been 
the scene of bloody fighting. The town was fired by 
incendiaries, while the fleet kept up an incessant 
bombardment, from which it is stated two hundred 
women and children perished. The fighting lasted 
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from the 15th to the 20th, the town being surrendered 
to the fleet, recaptured and again surrendered in the 
course of a week. According to an English captain 
who was boarded by a Chilian man-of-war, the 
country is under a perfect reign ofterror. Husbands 
and fathers saw their wives and daughters whipped 
in the public squares by drunken soldiers, while the 
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officers were in a state of intoxication and paid no 


attention to the conduct of their men. On March 6th 
the insurgents again defeated the Government in a 
bloody battle at Pozo Almonte. They proclaim their 
intention of marching upon the capital and executing 
President Balmaceda and the heads of the Govern- 
ment. Some one certainly seems to stand in urgent 
need of being hanged. 

Meanwhile the situation on the opposite coast is 
little better. On February 17th there was discovered 
a conspiracy to murder the principal members of the 
Argentine Government at Buenos Ayres. On March 
2d the city was in a state of siege, business was at a 
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standstill, and the Government was trying vainly to 
force the bankers to make it a large loan for defence 
purposes. In Uruguay the Ministry resigned on 
March 4th, while on March 2d Fonseca was installed 
as President of Brazil. The whole continent of 
South America is in a state of revolutionary fer- 
ment. 

While the expansion 
of the American trade 
zone is progressing, 
and visions of a Western-Hemi- 
sphere Zollverein are freely in- 
dulged, the zealous imperialists 
of the other half of the English- 
speaking world are doing all that 
they can to discover a means for 
cementing together in the bonds 
of mutual commercial interests 
the diverse parts of Her Majesty’s 
realms. While the United States 
practise absolute free trade 
among themselves, the <Austra- 
lian as well as the North Ameri- 
can colonies of Great Britain 
are strongly protectionist even 
against the mother country. It 
seems well-nigh hopeless to in- 
dulge the idea of an imperial 
federation upon the basis of in- 
terior free trade. Thus the Aus- 
traiians are just now in session 
at Sydney, considering the best 
way to federate the several Aus- 
tralian colonies ; and the conven- 
tion is overwhelmingly protec- 
tionist, the free-traders being 
outnumbered two to one. Since 
imperial free trade is out of the 
question, how can the colonies be 
bound to the mother country by 
ties having more than a senti- 
mental value? The sea is the 
highway of imperial communi- 
cation as well as of trade; the 
British navy rules the sea; the 
navy might be made so strong 
and so obviously protective of 
all colonial interests as to count 
for much in keeping the parts 
loyal to the whole. Mr. Cecil Rhodes—the brilliant 
young premier of Capetown, and the head of the 
South African Chartered Company that is winning 
a vast new domain for Great Britain—has just been 
spending some weeks in London, vigorously pushing 
acampaign in favor of the establishment of a fiscal 
system by which, even at some expense of the advan- 
tages of free trade, the coniponent parts of the Brit- 
ish Empire might be more freely welded into one 
whole. This, it is held, could be effected with the 
least smashing of diplomatic and economic crockery, 
if the various communities which constitute the 
British Empire were to agree to levy Navy dues of” 
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some 2 percent. upon all goods entering their ports 
‘from outside the Empire, the funds thus formed to 
be devoted to the maintenance of the Imperial Navy. 
This small differential duty might easily be levied 
for the specific purpose named, withcut seriously 
deranging the ordinary fiscal policies of the colonies 
or the Home Country. It is even conceivable that 
Canada might enter into free-trade relations with 
the United States, and yet manage to pay to 
the Imperial Navy fund a sum equal to a duty 
of 2 per cent. upon non-British imports. The exist- 
ence of such a fiscal arrangement, and the joint 
imperial management of a navy thus supported, 
might do much to add greater coherence to the widely 
scattered Empire, the integrity of which requires 
that Britannia should continue to ‘‘ rule the waves. ’’ 


While this subject has preoccupied Col- 
onial statesmen in Canada and South 
Africa, its importance is gradually being 
recognized in England. The debate in the House of 
Commons raised by Mr. Howard Vincent’s resolution 
in favor of differential duties between goods trans- 
ported within the Empire and those coming into it 
from abroad, enabled Mr. Goschen to make a speech 
which was more sympathetic to the Imperial heretics 
than has hitherto been heard from a responsible Min- 
ister of the Crown. Sir Lyon Playfair, of course, 
took up his parable and discoursed against the reso- 
lution from the standpoint of the Free Trader pure 
and simple, which roused the blood of Sir Gordon 
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Sprigg and made him long to descend from the 
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Stranger’s Gallery to the floor of the House, where 
he might have had an opportunity of telling the 
Imperial legislators a bit of the colonial mind. Mr. 
Lowther, who has at least the courage of his opinions, 
unfurled the old flag of protectionism, and thereby 
gave the enemy occasion to blaspheme; but on the 
whole the debate was a significant sign of the 
quickened sense of the importance of the colonial 
empire. As a means of developing the process of 
political education which is now going on in 
England, Mr. Howard Vincent, and those who are 
working with him, are engaged in founding an 
association which they call the ‘‘ United Empire 
Trade. League,’’ the object of which is explained in 
the following circular : 


The importance of developing by all possible means the 
commercial relations between the Mother Country and 
the Colonies, and between the Colonies themselves, has 
now become paramount. 

It has, therefore, been determined to establish a strong 
Association having this grand aim in view, and uniting 
on a broad, popular, and patriotic foundation all societies 
and persons in the United Kingdom and throughout the 
Empire, interested in the extension of British trade, the 
security of British capital, and the prosperity of British 
labor—whether in the factory or on the land, whether on 
shore or at sea, whether as employers or employed, and 
whether as capitalists or wage earners. 

The objects for which the United Empire Trade League 
will strive, independently of party considerations, are: 

(a) The furtherance of advantageous trading relations 
between all who share allegiance to Her Majesty the 
Queen. 

(6) The advancement of the interests of British com- 
merce throughout the world. 
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The Association will be controlled by a General Council, 
representing Home and Colonial Industries. 


Sir Gordon Sprigg and Sir Alexander Galt and 
many other well-known Colonial Statesmen have 
intimated their intention of joining the council. 


The task of establishing the English peace 
—why should we not substitute this for the 
old phrase, the Roman peace?—over the 
Eastern world progresses steadily. February has been 
marked by two military achievements, and one dip- 
lomatic and judicial. In Burmah there has been some 
fighting. The Tsawbwa of Wuntho, ‘‘ for committing 
a series of unprovoked attacks on our posts and vil- 
lages in Burmah’’—so runs the proclamation—has 
been deposed, his palace has been burned, and a Brit- 
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The social world in England has been scan- 
dalized by an incident which, however in- * 
significant in itself, is not a very pleasant 
symptom of modern manners and modern morals in 
high places. To the ordinary honest man who never 
gambles, the line between cheating and gaming, 
though clear, seems so thin that the offence imputed on 
this occasion does not appear so frightfully heinous. It 
is otherwise with that exclusive and peculiar section 
of mankind that is knownas Society. Perhaps for the 
very reason that the boundary line between gam- 
bling and cheating is so easy to cross, the gaming 
classes have agreed to regard cheating at cards as an 
unpardonable offence. In their social ethics it cor- 
responds to that mysterious sin of which it is written 
in the Gospel, ‘‘ All manner of sin and blasphemy 
shall be forgiven unto men,’’ but that particular 
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ish force 600 strong, 200 of whom are white, has 
occupied Wuntho—not without somewhat stiff stock- 
ade-fighting. In the Soudan there has been more 
serious work. Tokar has been reoccupied by the 
Egyptian force under English command, after a bat- 
tle in which 1,000 of the Dervishes, under Osman 
Digna, were killed. Tokar and Handoub are likely 
to be occupied permanently. It is the first step on 
the road to Berber, the key of the Upper Nile. A not 
less remarkable forward step was taken in Cairo in 
the middle of February, when the Khedive appointed 
Mr. Justice Scott, with an Italian assistant, as presi- 
dent of a committee for superintending native tri- 
bunals. The. French, or such few of them as are 
interested in the worn-out tradition of French interest 
in the Nile Valley, are furious. But the English have 
found a mission in Egypt, where they are undoubtedly 
securing great reforms in administration, and are in 
many ways contributing to the welfare and security 
of the population of the Nile Valley. 


RT. HON. JAMES LOWTHER, M. P. 


blasphemy shall not be forgiven unto men, neither in 
this world, neither in the world to come. Recent so- 
cial history in England seems to teach that a man 
may ruin his friend’s only daughter ; he may corrupt 
his neighbor’s wife, and destroy his neighbor’s 
home ; and Society indignantly denounces all who ob- 
ject to him as if they were Pharisees and persecutors. 
But if in the dealing out bits of colored pasteboard 
he should take an unfair advantage, so as to cheat 
his neighbor out of a £5 note, away with him! 
away with him! it is noé fit for such a man to live— 
at least not in the social circle which he has hitherto 
graced with his presence. And the gravity of the 
alleged offence is, that it is a violation of the only 
ethical code to which Society attaches supreme im- 
portance. As this violation was said to have been 
committed in the very presence of the Heir Apparent, 
the supreme pontiff of the social hierarchy, it is as 
if a heretic had denounced Transubstantiation at the 
footstool of the Pope. 
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WHAT IS GAMBLING? (From St. Stephen’s Review.) 


When uppercrust Society was fluttered by 
the scandal of Tranby Crofts, another 
Whitechapel murder, on February 13th, 
once more called attention to the conditions of life in 
the East of London. It was known six months ago 
that the woman in question was marked for destruc- 
tion. The gang of Thugs who ply their trade in 
Whitechapel have still another victim to make away 
with before their tale is complete. Such at least is 
the statement of those who.six months agé declared 
that ‘‘Carrotty Nell’’ was doomed to die; and as 
they were right in her case, it is probable that they 
may be right in the other. Thuggee is a form of 


Thuggee 
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have asked Sir Charles Dilke to stand as a candidate 
before he had cleared his character by law. In the 
midst of this general deliquescence of public mo- 
rality, the Catholic Church stands firm on one side, 
and the English Noncomformists on the other. The 
Irish Bishops and Archbishops have practically put 
the National League outside the pale of Catholic sym- 
pathies. The Archbishop of Dublin has publicly re- 
buked the Freeman’s Journal, and the Irish Bishops 
have officially called upon their clergy to warn their 
flocks against having anything to do with Mr. Par- 
nell. Dr. Walsh has repaired to Rome, where he was 





crime familiar enough in India. It is somewhat 
startling to find that in the capital of the world, 
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under the very eyes of the ubiquitous police and 
the still more ubiquitous reporter, it is enabled to 
preserve as impenetrable a secrecy as if it were in 
the midst of an Indian jungle. 


Politics While Thuggee is unchecked in White- 
and chapel, and gambling, with or without 
Morals. : : 
cheating, is the amusement of Royalty, 
it is not, perhaps, tobe wondered at that the moral 
sense of many Irishmen should be so far dulled as 
to lead them to subordinate their religion and their 
morality to their devotion to Mr. Parnell, or that 
the Liberal caucus of the Forest of Dean should 
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to open the College of St. Patrick on the 17th inst 
He will be able to assure the Pope that in this grave 
crisis his representatives have done their duty. As 
for Sir Charles Dilke, the Nonconformists who 
forced the Irish to repudiate Mr. Parnell are loudly 
declaring that they cannot allow a man found guilty, 
after full and open trial, of charges immeasurably 
more heinous than those against the Irish leader, to 
return to public life until he has either cleansed his 
character, or pleaded guilty and repented of his 
crime. 


Commission £2 English politics the great event of the 
on month has been the sudden and unexpected 
Labor. decision of the Government in favor of 
appointing a Royal Commission to inquire into the 
questions in dispute between employers and em- 
ployed. It is one among many signs that statesmen 
everywhere are recognizing more and more the fact 
that the centre of political power lies in the hands of 
the wage-earning class. The credit of this new de- 
parture—for new departure it is, of a very striking 
kind—belongs to Sir John Gorst. Sir John is the 
ablest member of the Administration outside the 
Cabinet. He was sent to Berlin to represent the 
empire at the Labor Congress convened by the Ger- 
man Emperor, and came back determined to press 
for a Royal Commission to inquire into the whole 
question of the condition of the British workman. 
Unfortunately, being only an Under-Secretary for 
India, and having no power behind him, he preached 
to deaf ears. Ministers wished to let sleeping dogs 
lie. At one time it seemed probable that they would 
accede to his request. They, however, speedily 
repented themselves of their inclinations in that 
direction, and six weeks ago there seemed to be no 
more prospect of obtaining a Royal Commission than 
there was of abolishing the London fog. Sir John 
went down to make his moan before his constituents, 
and unfolded before them his idea of the Social Pro- 
gramme which a wise Administration would under- 
take to carry out. This speech, like his other represen- 
tations, seemed in danger of falling flat ; but in a for- 
tunate hour he consented to be interviewed, and 
accentuated and emphasized his protest against the 
policy of his colleague. After that interview Mr. 
Morley, who would have been supported by the whole 
of the Liberal party, undertook to move for a Royal 
Commission to inquire into the hours and conditions 
of labor, a motion which was certain to receive the 
support of Sir John Gorst, Lord Randolph Churchill, 
and a large contingent of the Liberal Unionists and 
Tory Democrats. 

The knowledge of this arrangement was brought 
before ministers within an hour of the Cabinet meet- 
ing on Saturday, the 2ist. They found themselves con- 
fronted with this position. If they refused to appoint 
a Commission, Mr. Morley, put in motion by their 
own colleague, Sir John Gorst, British representa- 
tive at the Berlin Congress, would move a resolution 
which would unquestionably command the support 
of the majority of the House of Commons. The 
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choice was left to them whether they would give 
way at once and monopolize the credit for their bold 
and independent initiative, or whether they would 
wait to have their hands forced by a debate which 
would enable their opponents to obtain all the credit 
of the new departure. The Cabinet showed a praise- 
worthy alacrity in recognizing its own interests. 
Within two hours after the information had been 
brought before the Cabinet, the decision was taken 
which raises the whole labor question before a quasi- 
judicial Commission. Much, of course, will depend 
upon the constitution of the committee, but Minis- 
ters have everything to gain by making it as strong 
and representative as possible, and no mistakes in 
its constitution can seriously diminish the impor- 
tance of its appointment. The issue of the Royal 
Commission is a declaration, on the part of the 
Government, that the existing conditions of labor 
are unsatisfactory, and that it is the duty of the State 
to put in motion all the machinery at its disposal for 
the purpose of ascertaining in what way its condi- 
tions can best be improved. 


The Politics Elsewhere is given the full text of the 
interview with Sir John Gorst, which 
may be regarded as the causa causans of 
the Commission, from which will be seen how clear- 
ly the more intelligent Conservatives understand 
that the social question will constitute the politics 
of the future. The same conviction is felt no less 
strongly on the Liberal side, and we may now expect 
to see both parties bidding against each other as to 
which will go the farthest and prove the wisest in its 
suggestions for improving the condition of laboring 
men and laboring women. The Liberals have not yet 
formulated their social programme, but it is probable 
that it will not differ very materially from that of Sir 
John Gorst, with the exception of certain additions, 
the discussion of which will at last be a welcome 
change from the wearisome banalities which for 
so long have occupied the attention of our public 
speakers. The extent to which the State can inter- 
fere in restricting child labor and in regulating the 
hours of adults, the demand for a graduated income 
tax, and the possibility of dealing practically with 
the Land Question—these matters are now coming to 
the front witha rush and thereby forcing into the 
background the question of Home Rule. The British 
public, it is said, can only think of one thing ata 
time. Hitherto Ireland has occupied its attention, 
but signs are not wanting that Ireland is about to 
take a back seat. 


(1) 
the Future. 


If for the next two years there should be 
less exclusive attention given in British 
politics to the subject of Home Rule for 
Ireland, probably no time would be lost, in the long 
run, for that great cause. It is becoming increasingly 
evident that, unless a sudden and salutary change 
comes over the minds of Mr. Parnell and his sup- 
porters, Home Rule will be for some time to come 
entirely out of the range of practical politics. This 
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is not because the majority of the British electorate 
has changed its mind as to the abstract right of 
Home Rule; it is only because Mr. Parnell, by the 
conduct he is pursuing in appealing to the Irish mob 
against the representatives of the Irish constituencies, 
and in forcing his appeal by the argument of the 
blackthorn, is rendering it quite impossible to carry 
Home Rule. If Mr. Parnell insists upon converting 
Ireland into Donnybrook Fair, then Ireland will 
continue to be treated as Donnybrook Fair, for some 
time tocome. He has it in his own hands, and if he 
persists, Home Rule will be laid on the shelf. It is 
absurd to say that this decision has been arrived at 
from any lukewarmness towards Home Rule on the 
part of Liberals ; it is simply a recognition of plain 
and unmistakable facts. When the Baltic is closed 
to navigation by the ice of winter, no mariner in 
his senses ventures to make the voyage from London 
to St. Petersburg. It is not because he does not 
want to get there, it is simply because he cannot 
drive his ship through the ice floes which block the 
Baltic. He will go as soon as the ice melts, but 
until then he will go elsewhere. Just so it is with 
the Liberal party ; Mr. Parnell is practically congeal- 
ing the Irish Baltic, and until that ice is out of the 
way the Liberal politicians are compelled to choose 
other channels for doing their business. 

Mr. Parnell has not the support of the more sub- 
stantial men either in America or in Australia. He 
has, however, the support of Mr. William O’Brien, 
who in the abortive Boulogne negotiations clearly 
did all in his power to rehabilitate Mr. Parnell: Mr. 
John Dillon was as pronounced an opponent of Mr. 
Parnell. When the negotiations failed, the two 
patriots, agreeing on nothing else, agreed to surren- 
der themselves to Mr. Balfour's gaolers; and they 
are now in prison serving out their six months. 
Herein, alas! may we not see foreshadowed the re- 
sult of Mr. Parnell’s rebellion on the fate of his 
country. Irishmen will not agree, and so Ireland 
remains under coercion. 


The Whatever else may be said of the first Con- 
Fifty-first gress of the second century of legisla- 
Congress: tion under the Constitution, its activity 

has been unparalleled. THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS in- 
tends always to construe men and measures in the 
most favorable rather than the least favorable light 
that the facts will permit, and it has therefore no 
sweeping condemnation to pass upon the record of 
the Fifty-first Congress. It must be remembered 
that no preceding Congress for a dozen years had leg- 
islated with both houses and the executive in the 
control of one party, and that a decade of discussion 
had made many measures ripe for action. The Re- 
publicans themselves had, in former Congresses, made 
use of various practices invented to obstruct the 
orderly conduct of business, that were clearly inex- 
pedient. Whether the Speaker, Mr. Reed, has or 
has not been unduly autocratic in his conduct of busi- 
ness under the revised rules, it is not unlikely 
that the experience of the Fifty-second Congress will 


justify the principles of the arrangements that have 
been adopted to facilitate business and crush obstruc- 
tion. The late Congress acted upon several subjects 
of great social concern. It definitely concluded, 
after final arguments in a discussion that has con- 
tinued many years, that the support of elementary 
education should be left to the States and local au- 
thorities, and that the plan of distributing federal 
money to aid common school instruction in the 
States in the proportion of illiteracy, should not be 
adopted. The question will not arise again. It was 
determined, however, to distribute to the States, for 
the better support and endowment of State colleges 
of agricultural and mechanical arts within the com 
ing decade,some $10,000,000—an educational meas- 
ure of the highest wisdom and importance. The 
anti-trust legislation is noteworthy as an attempt to 
stem strong and dangerous tendencies; the anti- 
lottery law is an effective measure in the interest of 
public morals; the land-grant forfeiture act is a 
tardy concession to the popular judgment that sub- 
sidied railway corporations should have been held to 
their agreements ; ‘the immigration law will consid- 
erably improve the inspection of new-comers and the 
sifting out of the disqualified ; the army legislation 
greatly ameliorates the position of enlisted men. 
The new pension laws introduce a broad new princi- 
ple. They place upon the rolls all men whoserved in the 
late war, regardless of any injuries then incurred, 
who have since become incapacitated for self-support. 
This measure greatly increases the already heavy 
charge of the pension bureau upon the Tréasury ; but 
the country has apparently entered with full delibera- 
tion upon the policy of caring for every man who 
served in the Union armies whenever he lacks the 
means or strength to support himself. The new sil- 
ver law repeals the act of 1878, which made the 
monthly coinage of $2,000,000 worth of silver obliga- 
tory ; and it requires the purchase of 4,500, 000 ounces 
of silver each month, and the issue, in payment, of 
Treasury notes redeemable in coin. The subsequent 
attempt to pass a free-silver coinage bill was frus- 
trated. The actual law may at least be pronounced 
safer and better than its predecessor. Unquestion- 
ably the great majority of the American people favor 
international bimetallism , and apparently a popular 
majority now desire the unconditional experiment 
of a free national coinage of both metals. Under the 
circumstances of popular pressure the late Congress 
could hardly have been expected to do anything 
more conservative than it did actually do with sil- 
ver. The McKinley tariff law stands, and must be 
judged at a later day in the light of its results. It 
is not impossible that this measure, through its very 
stringency, will have the effect to hasten full reci- 
procity with Canada ; and its provisions for free sugar 
upon the basis of reciprocal trade relations with the 
central and southern republics of the western world, 
are already opening new markets for American 
manufacturers. . May not the McKinley bill prove 
the final effort 1n the tariff-stimulated development 
of American industries, and force manufacturers 
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to the position where further development will be 


clearly hampered rather than assisted by a high tar- 
iff? This Congress has taken marked means to pro- 
mote our new maritime progress, having ordered 
heavy naval outlays and having provided a system of 
subsidies for American mail-carrying steamships. 
In the West it will be remembered that the long- 
threatened repeal of the pre-emption and timber cul- 
ture land laws was indeed accomplished by the Fifty- 
first Congress ; and it will also be noted that mem- 
orable reforms in the Indian system were inaugurated. 
The judicial measure that grants the Supreme Court the 
relief it has needed ever since the war, is worth men- 
tion among the good, deeds. The bill providing for 
the inspection and partial regulation of federal elec- 
tions by federal officers, was staved off. Abstractly 





EX-SENATOR INGALLS. SENATOR 
the measure would seem irreproachable. Concretely 
it has met with intense and most passionate opposi- 
tion. The United States is now obviously destined 
for many years to come to leave the control of elec- 
tion machinery, in the choice of Congressmen and 
presidential electors, entirely in the hands of local 
election authorities in all parts of the country. At 
least, it is safe under all circumstances to praise this 
Congress for granting international copyright. 


“this Of all the-speakers in the remarkable se- 
Woman Beat ries of women’s conventions recently held 
Ingalls. in Washington, it is probably within the 
truth to say that none made so marked an impres- 
sion as Mrs. Mary E. Lease, of Kansas ; for, as one of 
the New York papers declared in its largest head-line, 
‘*This Woman Beat Ingalls.’’ If any man would 
know the manner of woman reformer who hails from 
‘* the broad prairies of Temperance and Humanity— 
loving, sunny Kansas,’’ let him read Mrs. Lease’s 
speech at Washington in defence of the Farmers’ Al- 
liance movement. [If the reader is not thrilled by 
the throbbing eloquence and rhetorical beauty as 
well as by the moral intensity of that address, he 
may never hope to be moved by noble speech. Mr. 
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Ingalls is eloquent, too; but his is the eloquence of 
telling and felicitous phrases and of polished wit. It 
was no match for the prophetic enthusiasm of Mrs. 
Lease, who is the Jeanne d’Arc of the farmers and 
workingmen of Kansas, and who has an army of 
Kansas women of like spirit at her back. For the 
Farmers’ Alliance admits women on equal terms with 
men, and it already includes half a million women 
in its membership. The Republican majority in 
Kansas was thought invincible ; and yet the Farmers’ 
Alliance last November elected five farmer Congresse 
men out of seven, secured the State Legislature, and 
replaced the wor! i-famed United States Senator In- 
galls by the obscure farmer Mr. Peffer. Mrs Lease 
and the women of Kansas are in a large measure re- 
sponsible for the success of the agitation. 





PEFFER. MRS. MARY LEASE. 


The The fact is that the farmers, who are to- 
Farmers’ day as they have always been tlie most thor- 
Movement. ° P 
oughly typical and representative element 
of American citizenship, are tired of old-time party 
politics. Like the common folk of England—as is 
so remarkably shown on another page of this REVIEW 
in an interview with Sir John Gorst—what is wanted 
is a new programme of social politics for the people. 
The Farmers’ Alliance simply breathes the spirit 
that is in the air. The Western farmers know that 
things are somehow wrong. They have been trying 
to solve the puzzle. Doubtless their diagnosis of so- 
ciety’s diseases, and still more their remedial for- 
mulas, are at some points absurd. But they are hon- 
est and earnest, and in many of their views they are 
clear-headed and right. They have at least made one 
grand discovery ; namely, that they have been dele- 
gating the business-of government to politicians and 
lawyers, and that if the interests of the masses are 
indeed jeopardized by the syndicates and monopolies 
and growingly dominant corporations, it is high 
time for the people to cease electing to legislative and 
executive posts the classes of men most amenable to 
the influences of corporate wealth and power. 
The Western farmers believe that the ‘‘ money pow- 





er ’’ has been robbing them through an actual or rela- 
tive contraction of the circulating medium ; and they 
believe in free silver, if not in limitless issues of irre- 
deemable paper. Far from wishing dishonestly to 
scale down the mortgages on their farms, they desire 
only that money should have a normal purchasing 
power. It is so easy to criticise the extravagance of 
the accusations that these reformers often make, and to 
point out fallacies and heresies in their economic 
creeds, that there is danger lest the East may forget to 
note the advantage to the country, that can but accrue 
from the aroused mental political and social activity 
of the Western farmers. 

Mrs. Lease’s confidence in the Farmers’ Alliance 
as a piece of permanent machinery may be wholly 
misplaced ; but it is the spirit of awakening and cf 
energetic action behind the organization that is sig- 
nificant. 


The New The massacre of eleven Italians in the 

Orleans Parish Prison at New Orleans on Saturday, 

Incident. March 14th, by a great mob of citizens 
under prominent and responsible leaders, is an oc- 
currence that calls for the profoundest regret. But 
nothing is more likely to cause a revulsion of Ameri- 
can feeling than a too insistent and arrogant 
tone upon the part of the Italian government. 
That government has for years been dumping 
its bandits, assassins, and paupers upon Western 
shores, to the disturbance of labor markets and 
the demoralization of cities. New Orleans in 
particular is a western Mecca for Sicilian and south- 
ern Italians of the most undesirable character. These 
people become, by their residence here, whether 
naturalized or not, an integral part of our social 
system. Like everybody else in this country, they 
must take the chance of being robbed or murdered or 
otherwise outraged. As a matter of fact, they are 
not in this country as subjects of his majesty King 
Humbert, sojourning in enjoyment of international 
courtesies, but they are here as immigrants, and as 
men who have practically abandoned their old 
allegiance, whether they have taken out American 
naturalization papers or not. The great majority of 
the accused Italians in New Orleans were American 
citizens by adoption, in whom the Italian government 
can therefore have no possible official interest. As 
for the others, they were of the same group and not 
morally distinguishable. The utterances of the 
Italian-American newspapers and of the numerous 
Italian mass-meetings in various cities, that have 
loudly and boastfully appealed to the government at 
Rome to demand satisfaction from the government.at 
Washington, are utterances made by men who, under 
our generous laws, have been given American 
citizenship, and who have therefore no appeal to 
Rome. The American answer to the Italian govern- 
ment should be the strictest possible enforcement of 
the new immigration law. There has been no insult 
offered to the Italian flag, and the New Orleans 
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tragedy is in no proper sense an international incident 
or a subject for diplomatic correspondence. 

Some Lynching, in an organized community, is 

a. always a greater evil than the evil it aims 

to strike down. Let this be conceded by 
all. But the real moral of the situation is quite apart 
from the question of lynching or not lynching, and 
has to do with the problems of immigration and citi- 
zenship. Most of the score or more of New Orleans 
Italians who are believed to have been implicated in 
the murder of Police Superintendent Hennessey are 
citizens of this country, in full enjoyment of the politi- 
cal franchise ; and the same~“is true of the hundreds 
who belong to the secret Italian societies that have 
for several years been the terror of New Orleans. 
And yet a large proportion of them cannot speak 
English at all, and only a few of them can read the 
Constitution of the United States. Chicago—as to 
some extent, Milwaukee and other Western cities—has 
great numbers of Slovaks, Ruthenians, Polaks, Bo- 
hemians, and men of the diverse nationalities that 
speak the strange dialects of Hungary and the Aus- 
trian Empire ;.and these people, from the lowest and 
most ignorant classes of all Europe, are voting at the 
dictation of ward bosses. They enjoy every political 
privilege, while they are barely able to speak a word 
of English, and know nothing of our institutions. 
Our laws are lax and liberal ; but the greatest trouble 
is with the administration of the laws. Thousands 
of undesirable immigrants are admitted who would 
be refused if the existing laws were strictly executed. 
A still greater evil is the farce that is made of nat- 
uralization. The laws leave much discretion to the 
judges; and each applicant should be examined 
carefully. No immigrant should be allowed to act 
as an American citizen until he can pass an examina- 
tion that will show conclusively that he has suffi- 
cient intelligence and information, and that his re- 
cord is free from criminal blemish. So obvious a 
proposition needs no defence. 

Meanwhile, the crying need of the hour is for citi- 
zenship schools. Patriotic men and women should 
gather these new-comers into evening classés and 
clubs, teach them the English language, and drill 
them in the fundamental facts and ideas that belong 
to the exercise of American citizenship. There is a 
dangerous tendency towards the perpetuation of for- 
eign groups and clans in our cities. There are ma- 
ture men in Milwaukee, and probably also in St. 
Louis and Cincinnati, who were born in this coun- 
try and yet are as German as Bavarian peasants, 
neither speaking nor reading the language of the peo- 
ple and of the government and law courts of this | 
country. The school system can do much, but not 
all, to alter this tendency: There must be a volun- 
tary but general and aggressive movement in all our 
towns and cities for the propagation of Americanism 
among the non-English-speaking immigrants. This 
policy will destroy the hateful Mafia more surely 
than lynch law. 
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One heart, one sonl. one stomach, but with altogether 


different inclinations.’ 


THE WONDERFUL TWO-HEADED BOY IN THE EUROPEAN 


PANTOMIME, 
From ‘* Ulk,”’ Berl.n, 


THE GREAT CARD SCANDAL. 
THE QUEEN OF HEARTS GIVES THE JACK OF CLUBS “WHAT FOR.” 
From ** Fun,’’ Feb. 22, 1891. 











TRYING IT ON. 


Mia Newfowndland.—HOW SHOULD I LOOK IN STARS AND STRIPES! 
From “‘ Judy,’ Jan. 21, 1891. 





NEARLY OUT THIS TIME!: 
From ‘* Judy,’* Feb. 4, 1891. 
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‘HARK! HARK! THE DOGS DO BARK, THE BEGGARS ARE COMING TO TOWN !” 
From ‘‘ Grip,’’ Toronto, 





MOONSHING.- Fob. 28, i001. 




















JEWS IN RUSSIA. 
SOON MAKE 


Somer Tusce “COME TO ENOLAND, MA TEAR. NO PERSECUTION THERE YOUR FORTUWR RUN A FINANCIAL PAPER OR START A PUSLIC COMPANY.” | 
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THE LADY FORBIDS THE BANS. 


PRESTER ‘J1im.—Wilt thou, Kate, have this man Samuel, for RECIPROCITY BiG ABD LITTLE, 


— for worse, in free trade and protection, till death do you The High Priest of Protection building the pedestal for his own 
part? 

Mistress Kate.—I thought you said R-ciprocity. For better, statue. 

for worse? Not this year !—From ‘* America,’’ March 12, 1891. From ‘‘ Puck,”? March 4, 1891. 
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JOCKEY CLEVELAND. —*‘‘ I’m dreadful anxious to ride for yov, boys, but I. an’t wi. on that beast, nor can any other jockey !*’ 
From ‘‘Judge,’’ March 14, 1891. 
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. RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


February 2.—Funeral of Secretary Windom....The Spanish 
elections result in a large Conservative majority....Marquis di 
Rudini is summoned by King Humbert to form a Cabinet. 

February 3.—Charles Bradlaugh buried at Woking Ceme- 
tery....Funeral of Meissonier at Paris....Dissolution of the Ca- 
nadian Parliament....A great blizzard in the Northwest. 

February 4.—Strike of shoemakers at Vienna....Gladstone’s 
motion for the second reading of the bill removing religious 
disabilities defeated....Rev. Chas. F. Thwing installed Presi- 
dent of Adelbert College, Cleveland....Eighteen miners drowned 
in a Pennsylvania coal mine. 3 

February 5.—Canon Gregory installed Dean of St. Paul’s.... 
At Barcelona the soldiery attack a public gathering, and several 
persons are wounded....President Harrison proclaims reciproc- 
ity with Brazil....Strike at the Bute Docks, Cardiff. 

February 6.—King Humbert accepts Signor Crispi’s resigna- 
tion, and directs Marquis di Rudini to form a Cabinet....The 
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Chilian port of Iquique is threatened with bombardment by the 
insurgents....Russian anti-Semitic measures are suspended. 

February 7.—Sir John Macdonald issues manifesto to the elec- 
tors of Canada....The U. 8S. Senate recommits the Eight-Hour 
Labor bill by a vote of 27 to 24....Baron Hirsch authorizes the 
trustees of the Baron Hirsch Fund to apply $2,500,000 of it to 
the relief of Hebrew immigrants in America. 

February 8.—The steamer Chiswick strikes bar off the Scilly 
Islands and the captain and ten seamen are drowned....Chicago 
workingmen pass resolutions against the employment of non- 
union labor on the World’s Fair. 

February 9.—Marquis di Rudini annourfces the new Italian 
Cabinet, and the members are sworn in by King Humbert.... 
King Leopold of Belgium declares himself in favor of universal 
suffrage....General von Schlieffen succeeds General von Wal- 
dersee as chief of the general staff....The Czar returns the letter 
and memorial of the London Guildhall meeting. 

February 10.—Mr. Balfour receives degree of LL.D. at Trinity 
College, Dublin....M. Victor Mace, a Paris banker, disappears, 
owing creditors 20,000,000 francs....Three hundred men on the 
Pittsburg & Western Railroad strike. 

Februery 11.--Mr. Parnell writes Mr. O’Brien breaking off ne- 
gotiations for a peaceful settlement of differences....Emperor 
William orders the formation of an arbitration committee to 
settle labor disputes....The Naval Appropriation bill passes the 
Senate....George J. Gibson, Secretary of the Whiskey Trust, is 
arrested, charged with conspiring to blow up an anti-Trust dis- 
tillery at Chicago. 

February 12.—Arrest of Messrs. Dillon and O’Brien at Folke- 


stone....Mr. Mansfield is elected to the seat in Parliament made 
vacant by the death of Charles Bradlaugh. 

February 13:—The Newfoundland House of Assembly pass 
resolutions urging England to ratify the reciprocity convention 
between that colony and the United States.... Dillon and O’Brien 
are taken to Clonmel Jail....The Khédive accepts the resigna- 
tion of the Egyptian Ministry....Mr. Laurier issues an address 
to Canadian electors in answer to Sir John Macdonald’s mani- 
festo....The tenth Whitechapel murder occurs. 

February 14.—The French Government accepts invitation of 
the United States to take part in the World's Fair. 

February 15.—A meeting addressed by Michael Davitt is broken 
up by Parnell’s supporters. 

February 16.—The Senate passes a bill providing for the estab- 
lishment of telegraphic communication with Hawaii....Senator 
Quay explicitly denies the charges of corruption made against 
him....Gibson, of the Whiskey Trust, is indicted by the Grand 
Jury at Chicago. 

February 17.—A Sag eed to murder the principal members 
of the Government is discovered at Buenos Ayres....Two hun- 
dred Chinese perish by the burning of a steamer at Wuhu. 

arene ars —The Government decree is issued on all Austrian 
railways that all foreigners be removed within a year and only 
Austrians and Hungarians employed....Sir John Macdonald and 
Sir Charles Tupper charge Annexationists with treason and con- 
spiracy....The Copyright bill passes the Senate....The House 
passes the Indian Apere priation bill. 

February 19.—Dr. H. W. Rogers is installed as President of 
the Northwestern University at Evanston, Ill. 

February 20.—Battle in the Soudan. Defeat of the Dervishes 
and occupation of Tokar. Flight of Osman Digna....Disestab- 
lishment in Wales is rejected by the House of Commons....The 
Servian Cabinet resigns. 

February 21.—One hundred and seventeen miners lose their 
lives by an explosion at the Spring Hill Colliery in Nova Scotia 

...Charles Foster, of Ohio, is nominated by the President to 
fill the vacancy occasioned by the death of Secretary of the 
Treasury Windom. 

February 23.—Prince Bismarck declines a nomination to the 
Reichstag....The Norwegian Cabinet resigns....Prince Kara- 
georgevitch issues a manifesto, urging the Servians to revolt. 

February 25.—General da Fonseca is elected President of the 
United States of Brazil....The police have a hot fight with 
evicted coal miners near Durham, England....The Boulangists 
hold an indignation meeting to protest against the visit of the 
Empress Frederick to Versailles. 

February 26.—Two hundred women and children perish at 
Iquique in the ruins of buildings wrecked by the insurgents.... 
Fonseca takes the oath of office as President of Brazil. 

February 27.—Dock laborers go on a strike at Hull and Aber- 
deen....Senator Blair is nominated Minister to China....The 
House passes the Postal Subsidy bill by a vote of 140 to 120.... 
Floods destroy the town of Yuma, Arizona....Nominations for 
the general election in Canada are made. 

February 28.—Strikers attempt to board a Federation steamer 
at the Albert Docks, London, and some are shot and others 
thrown overboard....The steamship Iowa is wrecked and aban- 
doned at sea. : 

March 1.—Parnell speaks at Drogheda and refers to Mr. Glad- 
stone as the ‘*Grand Old Spider’’....During a severe storm in 
Massachusetts many buildings are set on fire by lightning. 

March 2.—Pope Leo receives congratulations on his eighty- 
first birthday....Business is at a standstill in the Argentine Re- 

ublic, and Buenos Ayres is in a state of siege....A statue in 
honor of John Wesley is unveiled in London....The Senate 
adopts the House Postal Subsidy bill....The Agricultural Ap- 
propriation bill is passed....Senator Manderson is made Presi- 
dent pro tem. of the Senate....Ex-State Treasurer Herbert, of 
oo is discovered to be a defaulter to the amount of 
30,000. 

March 3.—General Barrundia’s widow files a claim for $1,000,000 
damages from the United States. 

March 4.—The private bankers of the Argentine refuse the 
Government’s demand for a loan of $100,000,000....The Ministry 
of Uruguay has resigned....Congress adjourns at noon amid 
scenes of confusion and hilarity....The Copyright bill becomes a 
law....The Brussels treaty is rejected. 

March 5.—The Canadian elections result in a victory for the 
Conservative party....The Young Czechs win a complete victory 
in Bohemia....The steamer City of Richmond burns and two 
men lose their lives. 

March 6.—-The Argentine Government arranges a loan of $20,- 
000,000. ...Baron von Wissman punishes an African tribe, killing 
two hundred men, wounding sixty and capturing much property. 

March 7.—The troops of the Chilian Government are defeated 
at Pozo Almonte....Great opposition to Emperor William's 
scheme for a large German navy is developed....President Har- 
rison species James H. Beatty District Judge for Idaho. 

March 8.—Parnell’s representatives sail from Queenstown for 
America to raise funds....The steamship Mirama is wrecked off 
the Devon coast, and all on board, save four seamen, are lost. 

March 9.—A terrible blizzard prevails in Southwestern Eng- 
land, resulting in great suffering and doing much damage on 
land and sea.‘ Railway traffic is suspended throughout Great 
Britain....The Hungarian Chamber of Magnates passes the Sun- 
day Rest bill, defining Sunday as extending from the close of 
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Saturday until 6 a. m. of Monday....The New York Presbytery 
declare against the proposed ap SS intment of deaconesses 

March 10.—Lord Salisbury replies to Secretary Blaine’s docu- 
ment on the Behring Sea controversy....Rhode Island Repub- 
licans hold a State Convention and nominate a ticket, with ex- 
Governor Ladd at the head. 

March 11.—General John M. Palmer is elected to the U. S. 
Senate from Illinois on the 154th joint ballot. 

March 12.—The House of Commons votes a large credit for the 
relief of the distressed in Ireland....The Democrats in Rhode 
—_e renominate the present incumbents in all the State offices 

. The Mississippi floods make serious breaks in the levees. 

“March 14.—A mob of three thousand citizens of New Orleans, 
enraged at the failure of the jury to convict the six Sicilians 
tried for the murder of Chief | hed of the Police Depart- 
ment, break through the jail and shoot and hang eleven of the 
alleged assassins....Syracuse, N. Y., has a million-dollar fire 
.... The United States vessels Galena and Nina go ashore in a 
storm at Gay Head, Mass....President Carnot has signed the 
agreement with England to submit the Newfoundland dispute 
to arbitration. 

March 15.—Great excitement prevails in Italy over the killing 
of the Sicilians at New Orleans. Secretary Blaine addresses a 
telegram to Governor Nicholls on the subject. 


OBITUARY. 


February 1.—Rev. Edward Hayes Plumptre, Dean of Wells, and 
one of the most eminent divines and scholars of the English 
church. 

February 3.—Rosine Bloch, 
waert, Flemish singer. 

February 4.—Cyril Lytton Farrar. 

February 6.—Rev. Wm. Evans, the ‘* Patriarch *’ of the Welsh 
Joseph McKay, President of Methodist College, 


contralto singer....Emilie Blau- 


mulpit....Dr. 
belfast... Freeman H. Morse, formerly United States Consul- 
General in London....Captain Jovis, aeronaut. 


February 8.—J. N. McCullough, First Vice-President of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company. 

February 9.—Sir William Fitzherbert, speaker, New Zealand. 

..Rev. Wm. Freeman....James Redpath, literateur, abolition- 
ist and Irish Nationalist. 


February 10.—Madame Augusta Berg, Swedish artist....Lady 
Emily Pepys. 
February 11.—John Nicol, journalist....Sister Patrocinio, 


abbess of the convent of the Immaculate Conception at Guadel- 
ajava, 
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: gree old 12.—Musurus Pacha, formerly Turkish Ambassador 
in London. 

February 13.—David D. Porter, Admiral of the United States 
Navy, whose name stands next to that of Farragut, in the 
record of naval achievements in the war of the rebellion.... 
Brigadier-General Auchinleck....Colonel Richard Dyott, ex- 
Member of Parliament....Dr. J. F. Stevenson. 

February 14.—William Tecumseh Sherman, the last of the 
great triumvirate of Union Generals—Grant, Sherman, Sheridan 
—and one of the recognized commanders of modern times.... 
Baron Nicolai, of La Grande, Chartreuse. 

_, February 16.—M. Jongkind, marine painter....Poet Close, 

‘ Laureate of the Lakes. *’ 

February 17.—General Henry Hastings Sibley, first governor 
of Minnesota, commander of the campaign against the Sioux 
following the outbreak of 1862, and one of the historical charac- 
ters of the Northwest....John Maddock, of the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Railway Company....Baron Hansen, Austrian archi- 
tect. 

February 18.—Prof. Liirsen, sculptor. 

February 19.—Prof. Alexander “Winchell, author and scientist. 
and Pop reed of geology in Michigan University. -Cardina 
Joseph Mihalovic, archbishop of Agram.... Prince Sanjo, Keeper 
of the Great Seal of Japan. 

February 21.—Earl Beauchamp....Earl of Albemarle. ...Count 
Bylandt Rheidt, Austrian Minister of Ordnance....Signor Mag- 
liani, formerly Italian Minister of Finance....Admiral Pinzony 


Alvarez, Commander-in-Chief of the Spanish Navy....Lady 
Lambert, 
February 23.—Alderman Sir Thomas Gabriel....Sigismund 


Berensson, socialist agitator. 

February 24.—Senator Ephraim K. Wilson, of Maryland.. 
Cecil Standish, author of ‘* Nievés.”’ 

February 25.—Sir Richard F. Sutton.. ..-Colonel W. H. Sorell. 

February 26.—Fortuné Du Boisgobey (Castille), novelist. 

February 28.--Senator George Hearst, of California....George 
Kynoch, Member of Parliament. 

March 3.—Leonard Jerome, of New York, dies in England. 

March 7.—Prof. Franz von Miklossich, of Vienna....Ex- 
Senator Chilcott, of Colorado, dies in St. Louis. 

March 9.—Bishop Benjamin H. Paddock, of Massachusetts. 

March 10.—John F, Swift, United States Minister to Japan, dies. 
in that country. 

Mareh 14.—Dr. Ludwig Windthorst, leader of the clerical 
ac tc = Prussia... .Alphonso Miner Griswold, the ‘‘ Fat Con- 
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CHARLES BRADLAUGH. * 


CHARACTER SKETCH FOR APRIL. + 
BY MRS. ANNIE BESANT. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


The Character Sketch for 
this month has been fortu- 
nately intrusted to the hands - 
of the person who of all others 
was most competent to per- 
form the task. Mrs. Annie 
Besant, his comrade for years, 
knew Mr. Bradlaugh better 
than almost any other living 
man or woman. Mr. Brad- 
laugh’s estimate of her ability 
and her sympathy was ex- 
pressed by him shortly before 
he died in an article written 
for the American press, from 
which the following are ex- 
tracts : 

‘*Mrs. Annie Besant as an 
orator has few, if any, equals 
amongst her own sex on either 
side of the Atlantic. In 1877, 
on the occasion of her trial, 
jointly with myself, for pub- 
lishing the Knowlton pam- 
phlet, Lord Chief Justice 
Cockburn paid such tribute to 
Mrs. Besant for her talent as 
an advocate as is probably 
without parallel from judge 
to prisoner in. the records of 
English trials. 

‘«To compensate her for the 
enforced loneliness of her 
home, Mrs. Besant’s ever-rest- 
less mind, from 1877 until 
1890, has so constantly sought 
additional toil, that it is won- 
derful she has survived the 
incessant struggle. 

‘* For ten years, as my part- 
ner in publishing and co-edi- 
tor with me, our work was 
common, our standpoint on 
all speculative matters was the same. She was devo 
tion itself, enduring much, and always ready to labor 
and to suffer, and I have sometimes sorely regretted 
that my Parliamentary work broke our paths some- 
what in twain. During the past four or five years 
her sympathies have led her to take views of the 
remedies for social misery in which P*@&nnot con- 
cur; and she has found guidance to a mysticism 
which seems to me unsound and unreal. But of this 
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I am sure, that, with Lessing, she always seeks for 
truth, and will never hesitate, whatever the personal 
consequence, to proclaim in turn each truth she 
thinks she has found. ’’ 

The Character Sketch, written by her when the 
grave had but closed over Mr. Bradlaugh, does not 
profess to be an impartial summing up of his life’s 
work. I+ has not been the object of these.Sketches to 
be a judicial verdict on a man’s life and work. It 
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has been our avowed ideal to present our subject in 
the light in which he appeared to himself at his best, 
rather than to describe him as he appeared to his ene- 
mies at his worst. Partisan journalists of the baser 
sort have done their worst for years to defile this 
man’s name, and to represent him as a kind of 
unclean Yahoo, full of blasphemy and sedition. Mrs. 
Besant’s picture, painted from life, comes as a use- 
ful corrective to the malignant attacks of bigoted 
opponents. No doubt Mr. Bradlaugh said very much 
that was painful, even revolting, to the reverent 
mind. But what Christian is there who, on reading 


Most certainly I do not pretend that this sketch of 
my dear dead friend will be an ‘‘impartial’’ one. 
True, we may see faults in a friend, and because we 
see them claim that we are impartial judges of his 
character, but that is a mere self-delusion. Every- 
body knows how different are our friend’s faults 
from the faults of our enemy; in the one they are 
the mere shadings that serve to show up the lights of 
the character, in the other they are dark stains mar- 
ring all beauty. Where there is strong personal 
affection, impartiality is a mere fagon de parler : we 
do not judge our friends, we love them. 

Especially difficult is it for any of his contempor- 
aries to judge rightly of Charles Bradlaugh. His 
vivid and intense personality, his imperious will, 
his imposing physique, acted strongly on every one 
who came in contact with him; all he touched be- 
came either his friends or his foes. None who knew 
him remained indifferent to him ; he aroused bitterer 
hatred against himself than did any other man of his 
time, and he awoke more passionate enthusiasm and 
devoted love. There are men of his own age, and 
men older than he is—he who will never grow 
any older now—rough men, battered by toil and 
hardened by lives of conflict and sour endurance, 
who were rendered prostrate by the intelligence 
of his death, and cannot rally even to the work on 
which their bread depends. Not to many is it given 
thus to bind men’s hearts to his own so closely, that 
when his breaks in death theirs break in sorrow. 
Yet thus it was with this dead man. Impartial 
judgment cannot yet go forth and stamp its verdict 
on his life. But far on in the twentieth century, 
when all our feuds are hushed and our quarrels still, 
when burning questions are cold and noisy contro- 
versies lie silent as that Woking grave, then shall 
History with her calm eyes, free of passion, read 
the record of this ended life, speak her judgment on 
the work he wrought for his nation, and methinks 
that then his memory shall pass to her right hand, 
not her left, and shine for ever as a star in the con- 
stellations of England’s deathless dead. 

Back in the thirties—more exactly on September 
26th, 18338—in Bacchus Walk, Hoxton, the baby who 
was to be Charles Bradlaugh saw the light of the 
world that was to offer him so hard a problem. 
Father, a solicitor’s clerk, poor and mediocre ; 
mother a gentle, commonplace woman, so far as I 





. bookstall of some good-natured second-hand book- 
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over the shameful story of intolerance with which 
Mr. Bradlaugh was treated, does not feel that the re- 
sponsibility for much that was most deplorable in 
Mr. Bradlaugh’s teaching, lies at the door, not of the 
Freethinker, but of the un-Christlike Christian of 
our time. That this resolute soul lived and died do- 
ing so much good work for the poor and the oppress- 
ed, although without the conscious inspiration of 
Christianity, should surely not be reckoned so much 
a reproach to him as to those blind leaders of the 
blind, whose bigotry and stupidity drove him outside 
the fold. —EDITOR. 


have been able to gather. Neither the one nor the 
other seems to have made a very strong impression 
on the lad, who was as a young eagle in a barn 
fowl’s nest. The father was fond of fishing touch- 
ing at this one point his remarkable son. Good peo- 
ple of an ordinary type—such is the general faint 
impression left on my mind about them. His sisters 
are gentle, sweet-natured women, who have never 
had any real chance in life, and who will sorely miss 
the always gentle, helpful brother, who had gone so 
far away from them and theirs, but never forgot the 
tie of kindred and affection. In his strong intellect, 
marked personality, and persistent energy, in all 
the proportions of his virile strength, he stands as 
much apart from his own family as from average 
men and women, offering as perplexing a problem to 
those who see in the individual nothing more than 
the outcome of physical heredity as they could well 
essay to solve. — 

When little Charles Bradlaugh was old enough to 
learn his A B C, he was sent to Abbey Street National 
School, Bethnal Green, and from that he went to a 
boys’ school in Coldharbor Street, Hackney Road. 
At the age of eleven his exiguous education was fin- 
ished, so far as his parents were concerned, for the 
lad was needed to help to keep the home together ; 
but he had already begun to educate himself, and 
was his own best teacher for the rest of his life. 
This self-education began with a copy of Cobbett’s 
‘* Political Gridiron,’’ found among his father’s 
books, and Charles Bradlaugh, ctat ten, laid this as 
the first brick of his edifice of self-culture. <A half- 
penny was soon after expended on ‘‘ The Charter, ’’ 
and behold him launched on the waves of radicalism, 
which he navigated during the whole remainder of 
his life. 

From twelve to fourteen, Charles Bradlaugh was 
an errand boy in the office in which his father was 
employed, and at fourteen he became wharf clerk 
and cashier at a coal merchant’s. While thus em- 
ployed his education progressed rapidly ; the great 
surge of the Chartist movement caught him up and 
touched the boy’s ardent nature to enthusiasm ; never 
did ne lose the love then acquired for the ringing 
songs of Ernest Jones and the rhymes of Ebenezer 
Elliott. He began in real earnest to study, to think. 
He was too poor to buy books, and his scanty wages 
were needed at home, but he would stand at the 
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seller and devour some pages of a political treatise, 
returning day after day to resume the reading till 
the contents of the book were safely lodged in his 
most adhesive memory. Figure the boy’s disap- 
pointment when some thoughtless person, with pock- 
ets better lined than his, came along and bought the 
book, and so put sudden ending to the study. But 
now and then a book was bought, 
hardly and slowly earned, a few 
pence ata time, when the boy was 
sent an errand and omnibus fare 
given, and he raced away, his long 
legs skimming over the ground 
faster than any omnibus could 
carry him, that he might not wrong 
his employer of his time, but 
might save the pennies to buy 
some coveted book. ‘‘ Vocabula- 
ries and dictionaries I used to 
buy,’’ he has said to me, ‘‘for I 
could get most out of them.’”’ 
And then he would buy a stray 
candle and sit up conning his treas- 
ured books. 


HOW HE BECAME A FREETHINKER. 


But now another great step was 
to be taken. His political educa- 
tion was bowling along merrily 
under the impetus of Chartist 
meetings; his theological educa- 
tion was to receive a stimulus in 
its turn. Charles Bradlaugh was 
earnest in his religion as in every- 
thing else; in him all the motive 
springs of life quivered with pas- 
sion, and however sternly domi- 
nant the intellect, every convic- 
tion burned like a fire within him. 
He could never hold a belief half- 
heartedly, and the germs of that 
intensity of the man were in the 
boy Chosen to prepare for confir- 
mation, as one of the most promis- 
ing of his young flock, by the Rev. 
John .Graham Packer, clergyman 
of his parish church, St. Peter's, 
Hackney Road, he must needs study 
the Thirty-nine Articles and com- 
pare them with the New Testa- 
ment. Alas for the boy! he found 
contradictions that puzzled him, 7 
and in no spirit of scepticism, but simply desiring 
help and explanation, he wrote to Mr. Packer and 
explained his difficulties. That this boy of fourteen, 
who was expected to do credit to his spiritual pastor, 
should try to understand instead of learning, was 
too much for the reverend gentleman’s patience. He 
wrote to the parents, denouncing the lad as an athe- 
ist, and suspended him for three months from his 
office as teacher in the Sunday school. This treat- 
ment offered no solution to the perplexities in which 





. but it melted away beneath his grasp. 


young Bradlaugh was involved, but it did drive him 
in the direction of freethought, for, too proud to 
attend the church while excluded from the school, he 
betook himself to Bonner’s Fields, where political 
and religious discussions were held on Sundays. He 
soon began to take part in these, defending Christi- 
anity against its assailants, but losing, bit by bit, in 
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argument, the faith which Mr. Packer had main- ; 
tained only by terrorism. So things went on, and 
the end of the three months did not see the teacher back 
in the Sunday school; and months passed over, and 
the old beliefs crumbled away. A debate on the 
‘* Inspiration of the Bible,’’in 1849, gave the coup de 
grace to his boyish faith; he suffered and struggled 
and prayed, but all in vain ; he clung to his religion, 
At last, to- 
wards the end of 1849, he made one last attempt. 
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He had been studying Robert Taylor's ‘‘ Diegesis,’’ 
and he asked Mr. Packer to help him to find some 
answer to it. But Mr. Packer still ‘‘ owned no argu 
ment but force,’’ amd the fact that this pertinaciously 
inquiring lad of sixteen had filled up the measure of 
his sins by becoming a teetotaler, rendered desperate 
the irate cleric. He persuaded his employers to give 
him three days in which ‘‘ to change his opinions or 
lose his situation ’’—taking the very means to stereo- 
type the boy in his views. Even then, Charles Brad- 
laugh did not know how to hesitate between personal 
advantage and honesty of life. He stood to his 
opinions and lost his situation, and went out alone 
into the world, outcast from home, knowing not how 
to earn his bread, a boy in his seventeenth year: but 
in his dauntlessness, his nonesty, his determination 
to be true at any cost, he was even then the Charles 
Bradlaugh whose watchword was ‘‘ Thorough ’’ all 
through his gallant life. 
HIS YOUTHFUL STRUGGLES. 

Now came an interlude in the way of an industrial 
career of a microscopic and short-lived kind. An 
old Chartist gave the young outcast shelter for a 
week, and during this week he started as a coal- 
merchant. But as he had no money to buy coals, he, 
had to sell them before he could buy them, an upside- 
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down way of conducting a business which, while it 
avoided the danger of bad debts, did not lead to an 
extended trade. Still he had one good customer, a 
baker’s wife, the commission on whose orders 
amounted to 10s. a week. Alack! The good soul 
learned that her youthful coal-merchant was an infi- 
del, and after subjecting him to a searching cross- 
examination, she declined further dealings. ‘‘I 
should be afraid my bread would smell of brimstone, ’’ 
she declared, and not a lump more of coal would she 
have. The coal business perished, consumed. in the 
flame of the burning orthodoxy of the baker’s wife, 
and after some further struggling, young Bradlauyh 
found a job of selling buckskin braces on commission. 
Meanwhile he was lodging with the widow of Rich- 
ard Carlile, a good and staunch-hearted woman, of 
whom he always spoke with deep respect and grati- 
tude. Here he learned French with Mrs. Carlile’s 
children, varying the proceedings by falling desper- 
ately in love with Hypatia Carlile, and also dili- 
gently studied Hebrew, Greek and Arabic. On 
Sundays he trained his tongue in speech, and soon 
became known as ‘‘ the boy orator,’’ speaking much 
on religion and taking active part in the sympathetic 
movements in favor of Polish and. Hungarian liberty. 
He grew tall, gaunt, and thin, with long arms and 
legs protruding shamelessly from too brief garments. 
With humorous pathos in his later years he would 
describe the dismay with which he found his trousers 
ascending towards his knees, and his sleeves crawl- 
ing towards his elbows, while his toes threatened 
emergence through his boots, declaring that he had 
never discovered the secret of the children of Israel, 
who had worn the same shoes for forty years without 
‘wearing them out. 


WHY HE ENLISTED. 


Despite all his struggles, the lad got into debt, and 
his pain amounted to agony when some friendly 
Freethinkers, seeing his poverty, made among them- 
selves a small subscription for him. This well- 
meant kindness touched him in his most sensitive 
spot, his pride and independence, and as he walked 
along near Charing Coss, seeing a poster offering a 
bounty of £6 10s. to recruits for the East India Ser- 
vice, he walked to the place indicated and offered 
himself asa recruit. He was accepted, but presently, 
to his astonishment, found himself enrolled in the 
50th Foot of her Majesty’s army, instead of in the 
service of the Honorable East India Company. It 
appeared that one sergeant owed a man to the other, 
and paid over Bradiaugh to discharge his liability ; 
but Bradlaugh objected to being treated as a chattel, 
and proved so determined that he was allowed to 
choose, within the limits of the English army, what 
regiment he should be drafted into, and selected the 
7th Dragoon Guards. So there hé was, in 1850, at 
seventeen, a recruit in the red jacket, surely the very 
oddest member of her Majesty’s forces. 

Mr. Bradlaugh liked nothing better, when in a 
talkative mood, than to describe his experiences in 
the ‘‘ Old Seventh ’’ : his efforts at cooking, the wis- 
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dom of over-boiling rather than under-boiling your 
potatoes, in case your evil cookery should lead to 
your being pelted with them; his struggles with a 
troop-horse who knew more than a man, and who 
would jump forward or backward, present his head 
were his tail should be, and otherwise mock at the 
untrained lanky boy, who understood soldiering so 
much less than he did himself. Our recruit soon 
made his way into the trust and even affection of 
his comrades, as he did all his life long with those 
among whom he worked ; but his first days were not 
happy ones: they were spent in a sailing vessel, 
which took him and his fellow-recruits from London 
to Dublin, and he was very sea-sick and ill at ease 
with his comrades. They mocked him for his shabby 
clothes of faded black; they broke open his box, 
pulled out his books, kicked his Greek lexicon to 
pieces, and nearly doomed his Arabic vocabulary to 
the same fate. 


THE SEA-SICK RECRUIT. 


He was too heart-sick and too sea-sick to defend 
his property, and would have left the ship with very 
little glory had it not been for an incident that touch- 
ed his sense of justice. A storm arose, and, it being 
necessary to shift the cargo, the captain offered the 
recruits £5 for their help. The task over, and the 
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storm passed, the captain refused to give the money ; 
there were murmurs, but no one dared to face the 
captain on his own ship, when suddenly the lanky 
sea-sick lad sprang from the crowd, and poured out on 
the astonished captain a flood of indignant eloquence, 
reproaching him for his meanness and _ finally 
threatening him with a letter to the Times! The cap- 
tain capitulated before the vehement orator, and 
paid the promised gratuity, the equally amazed re- 
cruits discovering that the lad who had seemed so 
helpless was by no means the fool he looked. Still, 
the early days were not smooth ; he annoyed the offi- 
cers by being a stickler for the Queen’s Regulations, 
and amused the men by his clumsiness at drill—the 
sense that he was compelled to learn taking all the 
force and energy out of him. A fight with a bully, 
who was also a good boxer, was one of his early steps 
to popularity. He fought, expecting to be beaten, 
but found that when he could hit his enemy the ene- 
my was obliged tofalldown. Thenceforth disregard- 
ing all blows aimed at himself, he knocked his oppo- 
nent down as often as he could, and finally, to his great 
surprise, found out that he had won. ‘‘ No one can 
stand against a blow of ‘ Leaves’,’’ was the verdict, 
‘*but you’re a fool to get in the way of his fist.’’ 


SOME EXPLOITS OF ‘‘ LEAVES.’’ 


‘*Leaves’’ was his regimental souwbriquet, for he 
drank only tea and was always reading books, and 
when they found that being a teetotaler and a student 
did not prevent him from exhibiting exceptional phy- 
sical courage, and from often standing between them 
and unfair treatment, the name of ‘‘ Leaves’’ became 
one of affection instead of contempt. 

On one or two occasions, however, he nearly came 
to grief. At Rathmines the clergyman of the parish 
preached a sermon, which was, he said, above the 
heads of the soldiers present. This annoyed Private 
Bradlaugh, and he wrote to the preacher, criticising 
the sermon and pointing to various blunders contain- 
ed therein. On the following Sunday the regiment 
marched to church as usual, but ‘‘ Leaves’’ and his 
comrades were prepared for action if any further 
insolence should be shown in the pulpit. A contemp- 
tuous sentence began, and ina moment three hundred 
heavy cavalry sabres smote the floor, unhooked, and 
allowed to fall in one mighty crash. An enquiry 
was ordered, and Private Bradlaugh was summoned, 
but luckily the Duke of Cambridge came to hold a 
review, and no further action was taken. 

The other occasion was even more critical. He 
was orderly-room clerk, and a newly-arrived young 
officer came into the room where he was sitting at 
work, and addressed to him some discourteous order. 
Private Bradlaugh took no notice. The order was 
repeated with an oath. Still no movement. Then 
it came again, with some foul words added. The 
young soldier arose, drew himself to his full height, 
and walking up to the officer, bade him leave the 
room, or he would throw him out. The officer went, 
but in a few moments the grounding of muskets was 
\heard outside, the door opened, and the Colonel 
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walked in, accompanied by the officer. It was clear 
that the private soldier had committed an act for 
which he might be court-martialed, and as he said 
once, ‘‘I felt myself in a tight place.’’ The officer 
made his accusation, and Private Bradlaugh was bid- 
den toexplain. He asked that the officer should state 
the exact words in which he had addressed him, and 
the officer who 
had, after all, 
a touch of hon- 
or in him, 
gave the offen- 
sive sentence, 
word for word. 
Then Private 
Bradlaugh 
said address- 
ing his Colo- 
nel, that the 
officer’s mem- 
ory must sure- 
ly be at fault 
in the whole 
matter, as he 
could nothave 
used language 
so unbecom- 
ing an officer 
and a gentle- 
man. The Col- 
onel turned to 
the officer with the dry remark: ‘‘I think Private 
Bradlaugh is right; there must be some mistake, ’’ 
and he left the room. 





BRADLAUGH AT FORTY-FIVE. 


HIS LIFE IN THE ARMY. 


As orderly clerk, ‘‘ Leaves’’ had a pleasant time 
enough. He used to read at night, putting his candle 
into the muzzle of his gun—a reprehensible practice, 
as he confessed in years when more convenient can- 
dlesticks were forthcoming. He became a capital 
rider, when he was not forced to learn, and got on 
excellent and affectionate terms with his old equine 
antagonist, teaching it various tricks which tended 
to the hilarity more than to the orderly drill of the 
regiment. He also grew into an admirable swords- 
man, gaining a dexterity that in later years often 
stood him in good stead, and up to 1885 the sword 
exercise was a favorite amusement with him. It 
was worth while to see him, as a magnificent speci- 
men of physical vigor, with the heavy cavalry sabre 
in his hand, whirling it round his head, making tre- 
mendous cuts to right and left, lunging forward with 
astonishing reach, with lips close pressed, eyes flash- 
ing, face and form alive, instinct with energy and 
fire ; ah me! all passed away now, helpless in narrow 
coffin with the earth heaped over him! 

Ere his soldier-life came to an end in the summer 
of 1853—when he bought himself out with a small leg- 
acy that came to him—a curiously characteristic act 
made him the hero of the Inniscarra peasantry. A 
land-owner had put up a gate across a right of way, 
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closing it against soldiers and peasants, while letting 
the gentry pass through it. ‘‘ Leaves’’ looked up the 
question, and found the right of way was real; so 
he took with him some soldiers and some peas- 
ants, pulled down the gate, broke it up, and wrote 
on one of the bars: ‘‘ Pulled up by Charles Brad- 
laugh, C. 52, VII. D.G.’’ The landowner did not 
prosecute, and the gate did not reappear. Many an- 
other story might be told of his soldier-days, but I 
must hurry on to the sterner conflicts which lay be- 
fore him. He left the regiment with a ‘‘ very good 
character, ’’ respected by his officers, who had learned 
his value, and loved by his comrades all round. ~ 


A SIX-FOOT ERRAND BOY. 


When Charles Bradlaugh once more reached Lon- 
don, he found his father dead, and his mother in 
need of help. But at first he could find no work, 
seek it as he might. The fine soldierly young fellow, 
standing six feet one and a-half inches in his stock- 
ings, with his bright ingenuous young face and eager 
manners, found no place into which he could fit. At 
last a chance came, a chance that few would have 
grasped. He sought work as a clerk from Mr. Thomas 
Rogers, a solicitor in Fenchurch Street, but there was 
no vacancy. As he was leaving, Mr. Rogers mentioned 
that he wanted an errand boy, and perhaps Mr. Brad 
laugh could recommend him one. 

‘* What salary would you give the errand boy 

‘*Ten shillings a week.’”’ 

‘«Then I’ll take it.’’ 

** Vou” 

Mr. Bradlaugh has told me how astonished Mr. 
Rogers was, how he suggested that the place was not 
suitable, and how he himself begged to have it, hu- 
morously pleading that his height would not prevent 
him from starving if he could not get work. Mr. 
Rogers was at last persuaded, and young Bradlaugh 
took the place. Surely the queerest of errand boys, 
twenty years of age, with his great height and 
soldierly bearing, with his wide reading, his knowl- 
edge of Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Arabic, and French, 
his now-settled political and theological opinions, 
his mastery of speech. But that he was willing to 
take the place of an errand boy at 10s. a week shows 
the stuff of which the future leader was a-building, 
and that readiness to do any work by which he might 
gain his bread honestly, never dreaming that any 
form of labor could degrade him so long as that labor 
was done to the best of his power. But a young fel- 
low_of his rare ability could not long remain an er- 
raid boy ; nine months after he entered the office he 
was the head of the common law department ; and it 
was not long before the tall youth, with a profound 
belief in his own capacities and knowledge, was to 
be seen in the chambers of judges, doing his em- 
ployer’s work with such marked success, despite his 
boyish appearance, that the conduct of cases rapidly 
fell into his hands. 

Charles Bradlaugh now resumed his writing and 
lecturing work, and though anonymous letters de- 
nouncing his infidel clerk were showered upon Mr. 
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Rogers, that gentleman never put on him the slight- 
est pressure, only asking that he should not let his 
business suffer on account of his personal work. To 
meet this difficulty Charles Bradlaugh adopted the 
nom de guerre of ‘‘Iconoclast,’’ and under this name 
he wrote and spoke up to the year 1868. 

A GOOD HUSBAND AND A GOOD FATHER. 

In 1854 he married Miss Susannah Hooper, the 
daughter of one of his strongest and most devoted 
admirers. Mr. Hooper is still living, very old and 
feeble man, but to the end ‘‘my son Charles ’’ was 
his pride and glory; he had heard the boy speak in 
Bonner’s Fields, and watched him with unwavering 
admiration until the grave closed over him before 
his time. ‘‘He is a good man, my dear,’’ old Mr. 
Hooper has often said tome; ‘‘he was a good hus- 
band, and he is a good father. He has been too good 
all his life to everybody near him.’’ No man, they 
say, is a hero to his valet de chambre. Charles Brad- 
laugh was a hero most of all to those who lived at his 
side; nearest to him in blood or friendship. Ti is, 
perhaps, the finest testimony to his worth that those 
who were closest to him admired him and loved him 
even more than any other. No man was more per- 
fect in the home. Simple in his tastes, never grum- 
bling about food or other trifles, content with a slice 
of cold meat, plenty of mustard, bread and butter, 
and a cup of tea—or in later years a glass of claret— 
there was never a complaint or a cross look. He 
could enjoy a good dinner if it came in his way; he 
was perfectly content with the plainest of plain fare 
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—the very easiest man to please that any one could 
wish for. 
AUDACITY AND LEGALITY. 

Now began that long series of political and theo- 
logical struggles that made him so loved and trusted 
a leader of the democracy. As a popular leader he 
had two salient characteristics : consummate audacity 
and supreme respect for law. He would beat his 
foes with legal weapons, and, leading his followers 
into the most apparently defiant acts, he would throw 
over them the impenetrable shield of legal right. One 
of his earliest audacities showed this in marked 
fashion. Some poor men had saved up enough to 
build a little hall in Goldsmith’s Row, Hackney, 
but they built it on freehold land without observing 
some formality which would have secured them in 
possession. The freeholder let them build, and then 
claimed land and building as hisown. The men in 
their trouble went to young Charles Bradlaugh, who, 
finding that they were legally in the wrong, advised 
them to offer a rent of £25 a year. The freeholder, 
charmed at the prospect of obtaining a hall without 
building it, refused to let the ground, and stood on 
his ‘‘rights.’’ So Mr. Bradlaugh picked out a hundred 
reliable men, and pledged them to obedience and the 
maintenance of perfect order. He then went with 
them to the hall, each carrying a shovel, a crowbar, 
or other convenient tool, and directed them to level 
the hall with the ground, and carry away every bit 
of the building materials. These were divided among 
the subscribers, and the freeholder had his land, bare: 
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as at the beginning. 
the discomfiture of the enemy, but Mr. Bradlaugh 
advised his friends in the future to come to him be- 
fore they began to build instead of when they had 
nearly finished. 

THE PROPAGANDA OF FREETHOUGHT. 

From 1854 onwards were waged the bitter conflicts 
by which an organized freethought party was built 
up in this country. A few specimens of Mr. Brad- 
laugh’s experiences in these years will go far to ex- 
plain the occasional bitternesses of speech that, isolat- 
ed from their contests, and divorced from the oc- 
casions that provoked them, were used by the baser 
of his opponents to.exclude him from Parliament. 

Wigan was one of the towns visited by Mr. Brad- 
laugh again and again, until he became as welcome 
as at first he was hated, and it may serve as an il- 
lustration of the fashion of those early combats. 
The local clergy stirred up in the town, before he 
arrived, a furious feeling against ‘‘the infidel,’’ 
and the hall in which he was to lecture was crowded 
with a hostile audience before he reached it. The 
windows were broken from outside, while the crowd 
within yelled ; the rector’s secretary forced his way 
in through a window, lime was thrown in, and 
water poured through the ventilators on the roof. 
Nevertheless, the lecture was delivered, but matters 
became more serious at the close. The crowd, com- 
posed of well-dressed people, rushed around him, 
from behind, spat in his face, and he was absolutely 
alone. But he walked through them, unyielding, 
defiant, and, hundreds as they were against one, 
his magnetic personality triumphed over their ha- 
tred. They threw stones, cursed him, yelled and 
hooted, but out of them all not one would meet him 
face to face. Time after time he went back to 
Wigan, until all rioting ceased and welcome grew 
clamorous, as courage and tenacity worked their 
inevitable results. 

The story of Wigan is the story of a dozen other 
towns, in every one of which he finally won the day. 
Often a hearing was gained from a-yelling crowd 
by some trick, and once gained the hearing could be 
kept by the orator’s tongue. Thus, on one occasion, 
knowing he would be met by a noisy crowd, he 
filled his pockets with oranges. His rising to speak 
was the signal for an indescribable din, which no 
human voice could dominate, so he quietly took his 
oranges out of his pockets, arranged them in a row 
on the table, took up one and peeled and ate it. As 
he began upon another without any attempt at 
speech, curiosity began to move the crowd, and 
there was a moment’s lull; he lifted his eyes: ‘‘Gen- 
tlemen, will you tell me for how long you are going 
on, so that I may know if I need send for more 
oranges?’’ It was the last thing in the world the 
people had expected, and they roared with laugh- 
ter. In a moment he had begun his speech, cap- 
tured their attention, and the lecture proceeded 
peaceably to its close. By courage, tact, and sheer 
ability, he had—when I joined the party in 1874— 
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so broken down violence of opposition, that I was 
only personally assailed with physical violence on 
three or four occasions, and in every large town 
there were some hundreds of ‘‘ Bradlaugh’s men,’’ 
ready to keep the peace at all meetings. 

THE LEGAL RIGHTS OF FREE SPEECH. 

The establishment of the legal right to speak freely 
on religious matters was yet harder towin. Here 
he wore out his antagonists by legal devices, the 
law being against him. Thus, at Devonport he had 
hired a field for his lecture, all buildings in the 
town being refused to him, and he was arrested by 
Superintendent Edwards when he had only uttered 
the words: ‘‘ Friends, I am about to address you on 
the Bible.’’ He was locked up and bail refused, 
kept for three hours in a stone cell, without chair, 
light, or fire, before he was allowed even into a pass- 
age where there was a stove. The charge of blas- 
phemy broke down, the police having been in such 
a hurry to arrest him that they had not waited for 
the commission of the offence. Then a charge was 
trumped up of ‘‘exciting to a breach of the peace, 
and assaulting the constable in the execution of his 
duty.’’ There were seven magistrates, all hostile ; 
and as the witnesses for the defence were unbelievers, 
they were rejected one after the other as incapable 
of taking an oath. All looked well for the Church, 
when some Nonconformists, indignant at the gross 
and palpable injustice, came forward as witnesses, 
and the magistrates reluctantly refused to convict. 
The Devonport Independent speaks of the admiration 
excited by Mr. Bradlaugh’s ‘‘remarkable precision, 
his calm and collected demeanor, and the ability 
with which he conducted his own case as well as his 
friend’s.’’ But still the lecture had to be delivered, 
and he circulated a notice that he would deliver it 
‘*near’’ the Devonport Park Lodge. There was an 
immense crowd; the superintendent with twenty- 
eight policemen, the mayor with the Riot Act, 
soldiers in readiness, to resist all attempts at rescue. 
Placidly came walking down to the meeting-place 
the young man who was the cause of all the trouble, 
and strolled on past it to Stonehouse Creek, where a 
little boat was lying. Nine feet away a larger boat 
was moored, and to this the equable young man was 
rowed. There he stood, and proceeded with the de- 
livery of his lecture, after polite bows to the super- 
intendent and the mayor, who knew only too well 
that the water in Stonehouse Creek was under the 
jurisdiction of Saltash, a place miles away, and that 
their warrants did not justify an arrest outside their 
jurisdiction ! 

BOUGHT AT A HEAVY PRICE. 

The next step was an action for assault and false 
imprisonment against the superintendent ; it resulted 
in a verdict, but the special jury of Devonshire land- 
owners gave the atheist only a farthing damages, 
saddling him with heavy costs. The case was then 
carried to London, and pleaded in banco, with no 
further legal results save increased costs; but it 
taught local authorities in future to leave freethought 
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advocates alone, and provoked many expressions 
from the press in favor of free speech. The Morn- 
ing Star called it ‘‘a flagrant denialand mockery of 
justice,’’ and even Punch protested against ‘‘mag- 


istrates becoming judges of controversy and the. 


policeman enforcing their decrees.’’ The suit was 
one of the many in which he gained much for Lib- 
erty but nothing for himself, save a load of debt 
which kept him always a poor man; and though 
friends all over the country again and again raised 
money to reimburse the expenditure thus incurred, 
the debts were only lightened, not wiped out, and 
one of the heaviest losses caused by such fights in 
late years—the canceling of lecturing engagements 
and paralyzing of work necessary for the earning of 
his living—was never taken into account at all. 

So much has been said of the supposed change in 
his methods of advocacy in his later years, that it 
seems as well to quote here, where it will reach so 
many who knew him not, the following from his 
own pen in his journal, the National Reformer, in 
February, 1868. Surely, this is not the writing of an 
uncultured man, brutal and coarse 1n his controver- 
sial methods. 


I am an infidel, a rough, self-taught infidel. What 
honors shall I win if I grow gray in this career? Critics 
who break a lance against me in my absence, will tell you 
now that I am from the lower classes, without university 
education, and that I lack classical lore. Ciergymen, who 
see God's mercy reflected in an eternal hell, will tell you 
even that [ am wanting in a conception of common 
humanity. Skilled penmen will demonstrate that I have 
not the merest rudiments of biblical knowledge. I thank 
these assailants for the past ; when they pricked and stung 
me with their very waspish piety, they did me good 
service, gave me the clue tomy weaknesses, laid bare to me 
my ignorance, and drove me to acquire knowledge which 
might otherwise never have been mine. I pray the op- 
posing forces to continue their attacks, that by teaching 
me my weakness they may make me strong. Some (who 
have no taste for the excavating, tunnelling, and levelling 
work, but are vain of having shaken hands, or taken wine, 
with the chairman of a completed line of railway) say : 
** Oh ! a mere puller-down !” Is this so? I have preached 
“equality,” not by aiming to reduce men’s intellects to 
the level of my own, but rather by inciting each .f my 
hearers to develop his mind to the fullest extent, obtaining 
thus the hope, not of an equality of ignorance, but of a 
more equal diffusion of knowledge. 1 have attacked the 
Bible, but never the letter alone ; the Church, but never 
have I confined myself to a mere assauit on its practices. 
I have deemed that I attacked theology best in asserting 
most of the fulness of humanity. I have regarded icono- 
clasticism as a means, not asanend. The work is weary, 
but the end is well, The political prisoner in the Austrian 
dungeon day by day files at the massive chain and sturdy 
bar. The labor is serious, but the reward is great. Tell 
him it is poor drudgery work, and he tells you, ‘But I 
toil for freedom !” Watch another captive, how, with an 
old nail, rusted and rotten, he picks, atom by atom, the 
mortar from between the stones of his prison wall. Tell 
him that other men have used more perfect tools ; he will 
answer, ‘This old red-rusty nail is to me bright silver 
lever, powerful instrument, for it is the only tool I have 
wherewith to toil for liberty.” Tell the backwoodsman 
who, with axe in hand, hews at the trunks of sturdy trees, 











that his is destructive work, and he will answer, ‘‘I clear 
the ground that plough and reaping-hook may be used by 
and by.” And I answer that in many men—and women 
too, alas !—thought is prison-bound with massive chains 
of old-church welding ; that human capacity for progress. 
is hindered, grated in by prison bars, priest-wrought and 
law-protected ; that the good wide field of common hu- 
manity is over-covered with the trunks of vast creed- 
frauds, the outgrowth of ancient mythologies. I affirm 
that file, old nail, and axe are useful, and their use honor- 
able, not as an end, but as some means toward the end 
for which all true men should strive—that is, the enduring 
happiness of mankind. : 
UNCHRISTLIKE CHRISTIANS. 

So wrote Charles Bradlaugh,. surely not unworth- 
ily, just eight-and-twenty years ago. Was this. 
the language of an ignoramus, an untrained think- 
er, a brutal controversialist! It may be asked, ‘‘ But 
why, if he were such as you depict, should he have 
arouses such bitter hatred, and have earned such a 
reputation?’’ The answer is not far to seek. When 
he began his iconoclastic work, orthodoxy was rigid 
and imperious, and any who challenged the in- 
spiration of the Bible, eternal torture, or vicarious 
atonement, were looked on as men of foul lives, seek - 


_ ing cover for sin in license of criticism. No one 


waited to hear before condemning, to examine be- 

fore denouncing. He was ‘‘an infidel.’’ It was. 
enough. Clergy incited their flocks to mob him, to 
stone him, to break the windows of the hall he lec- 

tured in, of the house that sheltered him, and if 
amid a crowd of howling believers, yelled at, cursed, 

struck, he let fall some biting sarcasm, some bitter 

jibe, it was caught up, repeated, exaggerated, and * 
scattered broadcast as representing his general style 

of advocacy, without a syllable of the circumstances 

in the midst of which it was flung forth. 

To-day, largely because of the work this man has 
done for liberty, thought and criticism have become: 
so free that they seem a matter of course, and 
younger men cannot understand that the Charles 
Bradlaugh they knew was the Charles Bradlaugh of 
thirty odd years ago; they think he has changed, 
when it is he who has changed public opinion. If 
Dr. Momerie could preach from the chapel of the: 
Foundling Hospitai doctrines that fifty years ago 
would have landed him in jail, he has to thank for 
his liberty Charles Bradlaugh and that band of men 
whom he inspired and led. 

The tone of the opposition encountered by him 
may be judged by the following letter, which he: 
printed in the National Reformer: 


‘*Newchurch, May Ist, 1865. 
‘“‘Dear Sir: ' 

‘‘T was in company with Mr. Verity yesterday and 
laid ‘the contents of your letter before him, and although 
I deem it low and contemptible to take any notice of 
individuals who are ever and anon crying out against 
Christianity, yet for the sake of indulging you in your 
worse than beast-like propensities, I am instructed to 
inform you that Mr. Verity is waiting to hear from Mr. 
Bradlaugh, or any other fool who happens to be so mad as. 
to imbibe your empty notions. ‘‘ Yours, 

‘THOS, FIELDEN.” 























CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 


The ‘‘fool’s’’ answer was, at least, more grace- 
fully worded :— 


“Mr. Verity must be a pleasant man to encounter if he 
instructed Mr. Fielden to write the above, and in any case 
the prospect of meeting a teacher whose disciple pens such 
an epistle is an enticing one. My message to him is to 
accustom himself to a more gentlemanly and less scrip- 
tural style of communication. Coarseness is not neces- 
sarily a virtue; in a costermonger or a piously miseducated 
parson it is to be looked for; in a public speaker or writer 
it is better avoided.” 

IN HYDE PARK AND TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 

His political work was as energetic during all 
these years, if not more energetic, than his anti- 
theological propaganda. He came prominently be- 
fore the country in 1855, when he gave evidence be- 
fore the Royal Commission appointed to inquire into 
the disturbances at Hyde Park in that year; his 
quiet statement that he went to the park because Sir 
Richard Mayne had prohibited the meeting—‘‘I had 
not heard then, and have not heard now, that Sir 
Richard Mayne has any power to forbid my going 
into the park, therefore I went’’—his urbane offer to 
show the Commissioner how to unhorse an aggressive 
policeman, if one who was present would mount his 
horse then standing below in Palace Yard, attracted 
much attention at the time. 

In the Reform agitation he played a prominent part, 
and many a tale is told by London reformers of 
those exciting days ; how he charged on horseback up 
the steps of Trafalgar Square to stop some stone- 
throwing that had been begun near the National 
Gallery, and that might have grown in a few min- 
utes into a riot impossible to quell; how he frus- 
trated attempts to break their processions, on one 
occasion having a hansom cab, with a protesting 
‘*swell’’ inside, lifted off its wheels, carried bodily 
away, and deposited in a side street ; how he cleared 
out a corner where a number of thieves had congre- 
gated, with a heavy riding whipas his weapon ; how 
he stopped the commencing fight when the Hyde 
Park railings went down. All these stories and 
many more are written in the loving memories of 
those who followed him and found him always 
brave and true. And they delight to tell how he 
would defy unfair authority under shield of Jaw. 

READY TO REPEL FORCE WITH FORCE. 


Thus a great meeting was called in Trafalgar’ 


Square, while Parliament was sitting, to protest 
against action taken in the House of Commons—a 
quite illegal thing. The meeting was forbidden, the 
promoters in despair. They went to Charles Brad- 
laugh ; he called the meeting, merely changing the 
form in which the object was couched, making it 
legal instead of illegal, and defied the authorities to 
break it up. So again, with a forbidden Hyde Park 
meeting, he informed the police of his intention ; 
sent for by a statesman high in office, he repeated his 
determination; toll that the meeting would be 
broken up by the soldiers, he gravely thanked his 
informant for the warning, saying that he would not 
lead unarmed men into danger of being shot down ; 
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that he would not be the first to use violence, but 
that if violence were illegally committed on the 
people, peacefully assembled in legal meeting, he 
would repel force by force. Said with his peculiar 
slow gravity, with level-fronting eyes, the menace 
would not fail of its full weight. The statesman 
understood, the meeting was held, and no attack was 
made. But he had taken all his precautions. Two 
hundred men were around him, ready to obey him, 
and had the soldiers been wickedly sent out to-fire on 
the people, he was ready, as he said, to repel force 
by force, to guard the people who trusted him and 
answered to his summons. 
HIS SYMPATHIES WITH FRANCE. 

In foreign politics he took an active part, aiding 
in the famous defense of Dr. Simon Bernard in 1859, 
and in the same year delivering a lecture against the 
French Emperor that so disturbed the occupant of 
the Tuilleries that representations were made to the 
English Government, and the London hall engaged 
for the lecture was taken possession of by the police. 
He hated Louis Napoleon as he hated few men: ‘‘ Le 
sang de mes amis,’’ he wrote, ‘‘ etait sur son dme.’’ 

But when Napoleon fell, he threw himself, heart. 
and soul, into an agitation to prevent the English 
alliance with Germany for which the English Court 
was believed to be working, and that so successfully 
that he was publicly thanked by the Government of 
National Defence, which wrote him that in France 
he would always be concitoyen. For Prince Napoleon 
(Jerome) he had a real affection, regarding him as 
exceptionally able and as a man of the greatest possi- 
bilities ; but he would often be angered by the indo- 
lence with which his own active nature had no sym- 
pathy, and by the folly which would let some trivial 
amusement draw him away from great affairs of 
State. 

AN ITALIAN ADVENTURE. 


Italy, too, he served in the days ere Italy became 
again a nation. For Mazzini he entertained a posi- 
tive veneration. ‘‘ Pwould have died for that man, ’’ 
he has said to me—only wishing that some worldly 
insight into men’s characters could have been added 
to the courage of the hero and the loftiness of the 
saint. Carrying letters from Italy to Mazzini in 
which men’s lives were hidden, he once nearly lost 
his own. The Papal gendarmes boarded the vessel in 
which he was, and, all persuasion failing, he was at 
last compelled to draw his revolver; none dared 
attack him in front, but they would have captured 
him from behind had not a plucky American sprung 
to his help and placed his back against Charles Brad- 
laugh’s, arming himself with a chair as a weapon. 
The gendarmes departed for further orders, and the 
ship was out of reach ere they could return. 

He had one purely comical adventure, interesting 
only in showing the readiness with which he could 
extricate himself from a difficulty. The police at 
Montalbo tried to deprive him of his revolver, on the 
ground that the carrying of revolvers was forbidden 
by the Italian law. Having already found it useful, 
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he declined to give it up, and a struggle for its pos- 
session was imminent, owner and policeman both 
hanging on to 
it; in a mo- 
ment he was 
seized from 
all sides, and 
was obliged to 
fall back on 
argument, so 
he carefully 
explained 
that he had 
insured his 
life in the 
Life Assur- 
ance Compa- 
ny,and had to 
do with the 
Sovereign and 
Midland As- 
surance Com- 
pany as well, 
so that he was 
bound to de- 
fend his life and carry arms. This argument was 
too much for the police, who carefully took down 
the imposing titles and promptly re- 
leased him, revolver and all! 





BRADLAUGH AT FIFTY. 


A KNIGHT ERRANT OF LIBERTY IN SPAIN. 

When Spain made her short-lived 
republic, this knight-errant of liberty 
went to Madrid, in 1873, crossing *the 
Carlist lines at peril of life, meeting 
with some curious and dangerous ad- 
ventures—as when he requisitioned an 
old chaise, .and telling the driver that 
if he stopped on any pretext he would 
shoot him, and the driver went on at a 
furious gallop despite yells and stray 
musket:- balls from Carlist scouts, rightly 
judging that the bullet in the revolver 
behind him in the grip of the stern- 
speaking Englishman was more dan- 
gerous than the ill-aimed shots of his 
countrymen — but reaching Madrid 
safely and delivering to Castelar a let- 
ter with which he was charged from 
the great Republican meeting at Bir- 
mingham. ‘‘Caballero Bradlaugh’’ was 
heartily welcomed at Madrid and a 
state banquet was given in his honor, 
and he made at it a remarkable speech, 
of which the last sentences may be 
given here. He had expressed the hope 
that at the end of twenty years Eng- 
land might be republican, and he con- 
cluded : 


Speaking for myself, I may answer 
that if a republic could come to-morrow 
in England, without force, without blood- 
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shed, without crime, without ruined cities and anger- 
maddened peoples, then I would be the first to greet it and 
to serve it; but our republic will, I trust, come nursed 
by the school, the brain, the pen, and the tongue, and not 
heralded by the cannon’s roar or carved by the sword. 
Hence it is that Isay I should prefer to work, even for 
twenty years, to strengthen men’s brains, so that they 
may know how to keep the republic when they have won 
it, and that it may be an indestructible republic, which 
shall honor the destinies of the people of England, and 
serve as guide as well as mother to the English-speaking 
races throughout the world. 


Tam told that Castelar, baited by a group of Intran- 
sigeantes, at last angrily told them that Bradlaugh, the 
red-hot English Republican, was far more reasonable 
than they, and that if they had understood the speech 
he made they would have thrown him out of the 
window instead of cheering him! 


HIS WORK FOR IRELAND. 


While thus aiding foreign people in their struggles 
toward liberty, he did not forget a people nearer 
home. He recognized in Ireland the same rights that 
he pleaded for in France, in Spain, in Italy ; he took 
part in the agitation that culminated in the Fenian 
movement, and drafted the famous manifesto—except 
the proclamation of an Irish republic, which he pro- 
tested against as impracticable, and therefore idle— 


BRADLAUGH AT FIFTY FIVE, DATE OF PASSAGE OF OATH’S BILL. 




















CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 


of ‘‘The Irish People to the World.’’ He has told me 
much of the secret history of this movement, of its 
leaders, the faithful and the betrayers; but as there 
are still some people living who might suffer from the 
recital, however interesting and valuable from a 
historical standpoint, I have, as yet, no right to break 
silence. 

It must suffice to say that he regarded the suspen- 
sion of the Habeas Corpus Act as justifying forcible 
resistance to the Executive, which thus became tyr- 
ant instead of constitutional ruler ; and though Cory- 
don’s personal fear of the consequences prevented him 
from betraying Mr. Bradlaugh as he betrayed others, 
Mr. Bradlaugh’s connection with the movement was 
so well known to the authorities that he was closely 
watched by the police, who, however, found them- 
selves foiled by their acute quarry In 1878, we find 
him earnestly urging union between the Irish party 
and the English Radical party, pleading then, as he 
had pleaded for three and twenty years, for justice to 
and freedom for Ireland. 

THE FREETHINKER’S CLAIM TO AFFIRM. 

His legal conflicts, maintained through all these 
years of public activity, were many and great. Apart 
from all the minor struggles, like those at Devonport, 
he had two great and prolonged battles, one on oaths 
in courts of justice, the other on freedom of the news- 
paper press. 

He was concerned first with one or two cases in 
which other freethinker’s and he himself suffered 
injustice because the law permitted them neither to 
swear nor to affirm. In 1867, a Christian named De 
Rin, who was largely in debt to Mr. Bradlaugh, 
sought to escape the payment of the debt under cover 
of the legal incapacity of his creditor to swear in its 
proof. The battle was waged in many courts Inone 
the judges refused to hear Mr Bradlaugh except upon 
affidavit, and he was incompetent to make an affi- 
davit; in another, he could not give evidence; the 
vase dragged on wearily, the indefatigable atheist 
finding new ground on which to proceed after every 
defeat. 

Meanwhile, he petitioned Parliament, he agitated 
through the press, and in 1870 then won his case, but 
the defendant promptly became bankrupt, so Mr. 
Vradlaugh never got his debt, and was left crippled 
with the enormous costs of the three years’ struggle. 
The freethinker became a competent witness, but the 
champion was left crushed by a load of debt. So in 
the later oath struggle, the way to all future free- 
thinker’s is open, but he has paid toll with his life. 

HIS SERVICES TO LIBERTY OF THE PRESS. 

The other great conflict was against giving £400 
surety against the appearance of blasphemous or sedi- 
tious articles in a newspaper published at less than 
sixpence. The law was one of the Georgian statutes, 
designed to prevent a free press. Mr. Bradlaugh had 
refused to give these sureties on the ground that he 
would forfeit them in every issue of his paper, and 
he was not rich enough to conduct the paper at so 
heavy a cost. He was prosecuted, and penalties of 
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£20 per copy issued were claimed. He politely 
answered that he did not keep so much money at his 
bank—the paper had been issued weekly for eight 
years—and printed on his paper, ‘‘ Prosecuted by Her 
Majesty’s Attorney-General.’’ The battle was long, 
and he tripped up the Crown over and over again— 
the whole story ought to be read in detail by those 
who would understand his extraordinary readiness 
and address—till at last the prosecution broke down. 

Just then the Tory Government went out of office, 
and the Liberals came in. The prosecution was again 
commenced, and again fought by the undaunted 
editor, until a bill was brought in repealing the 
statute under which he was prosecuted, and a stet 
processus was entered by the Crown. John Stuart 
Mill wrote to the victorious combatant a warm letter 
of congratulation, saying that ‘‘ You have gained a 
very honorable success in obtaining a repeal of the 
mischievous Act by your persevering resistance. ’’ 

DEBTS AND DIFFICULTIES. 

Victorious, yes; but again, at what a cost! The 
last stroke of financial ruin came to him in his busi- 
ness, large orders given were thrown back on his 
hands when the customers found he was ‘‘ Bradlaugh 
the Atheist, ’’ and he consequently determined to give 
up all business and trust to his tongue and pen for his 
livelihood. His liabilities were enormous, but his 
honor was so trusted that he was able to avoid bank- 
ruptcy by his personal promise to pay if time were 
given him. He sold everything he possessed except 
his books ; his home that he had got together by hard 
work, his furniture, even a diamond ring given him 
by a grateful person whom he had helped. He sent 
his children to school; his wife, not physically able 
to bear the life he faced, went to live with her 
parents in the country, and he took two small rooms 
in Turner Street, Whitechapel, for which he paid 3s. 
6d. a week, and where he remained until he had 
cleared off most of his liabilities. He then moved to 
lodgings over a music shop in Circus Road, St. John’s 
Wood, where he lived for the remainder of his life, 
his daughters joining him on the death of their 
mother in 1877. When he died he left behind him 
not one personal debt ; all who had trusted to honor 
found their claims discharged. He died poor indeed, 
with no personal property save his library, his Indian 
gifts, and his very modest wardrobe ; but he left his 
name free, his honor unstained. 

- MR. BRADLAUGH IN AMERICA. 

Part of his debts he cleared off by lectures delivered 
in America. There he was an immense favorite, both 
as speaker and asman. From the New York Customs 
officer over his luggage, as he chalked it without ex- 
amination, ‘‘ Mr. Bradlaugh, we know you here, and 
the least we can do for you is to pass you through 
comfortably,’’ to the greatest literary men of the 
States, all united todo him honor. The Lotos Club 
welcomed him as a most honored guest, and he met 
there a crowd of celebrities. At Boston, Wendell 
Phillips took the chair at his first lecture, Charles 
Sumner gave him public greeting, and William 
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Lloyd Garrison marked his approbation. He met 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, his boyish idol, at a reception 
given in his honor; made friends with Bret Harte, 
Washburne, Vice-President Wilson, Joshua B. Smith 
(the colored senator), and many another good and 
great man. 

Twice again he visited America, on the last occa- 
sion nearly leaving his life there. He had a terrible 
attack of pleurisy and typhoid, but was tended with 
rare skill by Drs. Otis, Leaming and Abbe, at St. 
Luke’s Hospital, New York. His life was despaired 
of, and he lay facing death with the absolute serenity 
characteristic of him. His patient fortitude and per- 
fect calmness saved him, they said. He told me that 
he had one teryible struggle at the idea of giving up 
life, and work, and the friends he dearly loved ; but 
he fought it down and conquered—tender as his heart 
was, his great fortitude could master it—and not one 
thought of regret touched him again. Open-eyed, he 
faced death and measured the grave in his pathway ; 
desiring to live but not afraid to die, he lay patient, 
brave, hopeful always. As to his opinions, the very 
possibility of changing them never came within the 
range of his thought, either then or at any other time. 
Thrice, ere the final blow fell, he looked into the eyes 
of Death and blanched not. Opinions that were good 
enough to guide through life’s complex problems 
were, to his brave, straightforward nature, quite good 
enough for facing the simple stroke of death. 


MR. BRADLAUGH AS A FRIEND. 


My own personal acquaintance with Mr. Bradlaugh 
dates from 1874; and I take leave to say that while 
others have known him longer, none have known 
him so intimately as I—in his hopes and his fears, 
his motives and his dreams, his past, which he un- 
rolled to me in every public and private detail as a 
book, his future plans, which now may never be 
worked to their foreseen ends. 

Some fancy that he was always grave. Before 
1881 he was the veriest boy in his hours of relaxation, 
full of merry jokes and gaiety, overbrimming with 
fun. How many bright memories I have of our 
excursions together, a few hours snatched from our 
busy lives, in which all business was forgotten and 
time ran on golden wheels! Most often fishing was 
the amusement—his one passion in the way of relax- 
ation—and he taught me the mysteries of the craft, 
but always considered it a deficiency in my charac- 
ter that I never cared to fish by myself. Often the 
fishing rod would be left behind, and we would walk 
or drive, wandering far through Richmond Park, 
sitting under the splendid trees, and discussing the 
days of the then future, when he should be law- 
maker and play his part in the council of the nation. 
We never doubted that those days would come: we 
always realized that the opposition would be bitter 
and the victory delayed ; but in all our outlooks over 
the future we never saw August 3d, 1881, nor caught 
glimpse of the injustice that brought him, prema- 
turely aged, to his grave. How he would often 
voice his love of England, his admiration of her 
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Parliament, his pride in her history. Keenly alive 
to the blots upon it in her sinful wars of conquest, 
and cruel wrongs inflicted upon subject peoples, he 
was yet an Englishman to the heart’s core, but feel- 
ing, above all, the Englishman’s duty, as one of a 
race that had gripped power and held it, to under- 
stand the needs of those he ruled, and do justice, 
since compulsion to justice there was none. His 
service to India of late years was no suddenly accept- 
ed task. He had spoken for her, pleaded for her, for 
many a long year, through press and on platform, 
and his spurs as member for India were won long ere 
he was Member of Parlianient. 
HIS COURTESY TO WOMEN. 

One trait of his character was very noticeable and 
very attractive—his extreme courtesy, especially to 
women. This outward polish, which sat so grace- 
fully on his massive frame and stately presence, was 
foreign rather than English—the English being, as a 
rule, save among those who go to Court, a singularly 
unpolished people—and gave his manner a peculiar 
charm. I asked him once where he had learned his 
gracious fashions that were so un-English, and he 
answered, with a half smile, half scoff, that it was 
only in England that he was an outcast from society. 
In France, in Spain, in Italy, he was always wel- 
comed among men and women of the highest social 
rank, and he supposed that he had unconsciously 
caught the foreign tricks of manner. Moreover, he 
was absolutely indifferent to all questions of social 
position ; peer or artisan, it was to him exactly the 
same ; he never seemed conscious of the distinctions 
of which men make so much. 

How much I personally owe him for wise criticism, 
helpful guidance, careful judgment, it is quite im- 
possible for me to say. He used to be my sternest, 
as well as gentlest, critic, telling me that in a party 
like ours, where our own education and knowledge 
were above those whom we led, it was very easy to 
gain indiscriminate praise and unbounded admira- 
tion ; on the other hand, from Christians we received 
equally indiscriminate abuse and hatred. It was 
needful then to be our own harshest judges, and to 
be, sure we knew thoroughly every subject that we 
taught. At the time when I discovered that I had 
the gift of speech, and began to taste the intoxica- 
tion of easily won applause, his criticism and train- 
ed judgment were of priceless service to me, and 
what of value ‘here is in my work is very largely due 
to his influence, which at once stimulated and re- 
strained. 

THE STORY OF A FAMOUS TRIAL. 

In 1877 came the famous ‘‘ Knowlton trial,’’ a 
trial that cost him more of pain and loss than any 
other act of his life, and brought out his noblest 
qualities. The story is simple enough. Dr. Charles 
Knowlton was an American physician, of respecta- 
ble standing, convinced of the truth of the teaching 
of the Rev. Mr. Malthus, and seeing that it was 
practically futile unless married people were taught 
to limit their families within their means of liveli- 
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hood, he wrote, early in the present century (some 
time in the thirties), a book on the limitation of the 
family, entitled the ‘‘Fruits of Philosophy.’’ The 
book circulated in America and in England, but not 
very largely. At the close of 1876, it was suddenly 
attached at Bristol and at the beginning of 1877 its 
London publisher, Mr. Charles Watts, who published 
also for Mr. Bradlaugh and myself, was prosecuted 
for it as an obscene book. He pleaded guilty, to our 
great wrath and dismay ; and as the question was of 
immense public importance, being nothing less than 
the right of giving to the poor important informa- 
tion at a low price, we determined to become pub- 
lishers and reissue the pamphlet. We recognized the 
horrible misconceptions that would probably arise ; 
he believed that he was forfeiting all hope of sitting 
for Northampton ; but the cry of the poor was in our 
ears, and we c uld not permit the discussion of the 
population question, in its one practical aspect, to be 
crushed. 

We did not like the pamphlet, but to stop it was to 
stop all. We took a shop, printed the tract, sent 
notice to the police that we would personally sell it 
to them and did so. We were arrested and commit- 
ted for trial. - We moved the action to the Court of 
Queen’s Bench by writ of certiorari, granted after 
Lord Chief Justice Cockburn had read the pamphlet, 
saying that if it were an obscene book in the ordi- 
nary sense of the word he would refuse the writ. 
We were tried ; the Lord Chief Justice summed up 
strongly, very strongly, for an acquittal, but the jury 
brought in a verdict condemning the book while 
‘completely exonerating’’ us from any wrong in- 
tent. 
verdict of guilty, and then let us go on our own 
recognizances for a week. Subsequently, the Judge 
said he would have let us go if we would have sub- 
mitted to the Court, but as we insisted on being 
contumacious, he must sentence us to fine and im- 
prisonment. After which, he set us free, on our 
owr. recognizances again, to appeal on a point of 
law, we promising not to sell pending the appeal. 
The appeal was successful, the sentence quashed, and 
we recommenced the sale. 

Then Mr. Bradlaugh took the aggressive, and com- 
menced an action against the police for retaining our 


This the Judge reluctantly translated into a . 
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property, the pamphlets seized. He was successful, 
recovered the pamphlets, and sold them marked 
‘*Recovered from the police.’’ The sale continued 
for some time. At last we received an intimation 
that no further prosecution would be attempted, and 
we then at once dropped the sale of the book. I 
wrote a pamphlet containing all the information 
given by Dr. Knowlton, but less antiquated and 
more concise; it has had an immense circulation, 
and no prosecution against it has ever been attempted 
here. In New South Wales it was attacked, but was 
vindicated in a most luminous judgment by Justice 
Windmeyer, of the Supreme Court—a judgment that 
we reprinted here, as our complete justification. 
So ended a terrible struggle, in which indeed we suf- 
fered bitterly and were fouled by every insult that 
*profligates could formulate, but in which we gave 
the poor knowledge that has raised thousands out of 
direst poverty, and saved thousands of poor men’s 
wives from despair. 
A NOBLE LIFE. 

With this hardly-won victory, I close these poor 
notes on anoble life. From 1880 onwards all the 
world knows how Charles Bradlaugh fought, how he 
won his right, how he passed his Oaths Act, how he 
-made his mark in Parliament, how the world caught 
some glimpse of the real man, how the Commons 
made him amends as he lay dying, how one cry of 
regret went up beside his grave, how England’s 
greatest Minister spoke of him, erstwhile despised 
and hated, as ‘‘that distinguished man and useful 
member of this House.’’ Man of unswerving princi- 
ple and unflinching courage, of noble ambition and 
unfaltering will, of keen insight and strong grasp, 
of laborious patience and overmastering eloquence, 
he would have done yeoman service to his country 
had he lived, but he would have been no greater man, 
nor left an example more inspiring. To us who 
loved him the loss is irremediable, and England will 
seek long ere she find a sturdier and more loyal son. 
Without faith in God, but full of love to man, he led 
a pure and noble life, and he has won the only 
immortality his strong soul craved, the memory of 
honest service, faithfully wrought, loyally rendered 
—deathless memory in a world made nobler by his 
living, richer by his sacrifices, poorer by his death. 


BRADLAUGH’S MOTTO AND AUTOGRAPH. 
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ST. JOHN OF ENGLAND. 


ON THE CENTENARY OF THE DEATH OF JOHN WESLEY. 


BY WILLIAM T. STEAD. 














‘*You see that disc of 
paint on the side of every 
ship?’’ said Mr. Annand 
once to me as we were be- 
ing ferried across the Tyne 
at Shields. ‘‘I never see it 
without encouragement and 
inspiration. For think what 
it means. One man, plain 
Samuel Plimsoll, got into 
his head an 
idea, and that 
idea in that 
one man’s head 
was strong 
enough to 
splash a dise 
of paint on the 
side of every 
ship that flies 
the British 
flag. It 
constant re 
minder of what one idea may do when it has got hold 
of a man.’’ 

Plimsoll’s load-line is no doubt an encouragement 
to every thinker and reformer, for it is not often that 
an idea materializes itself visibly by the aid of the 
paint-pot on a ship’s broadside. But far more en- 
couraging is the evidence which the existence of 
Methodism affords of the power that resides in one 
man’s one truth, and on that account I write this 
sketch of the English saint, the centenary of whose 
death has just been celebrated throughout the whole 
English-speaking world. 

My earliest recollections of life and of the affairs 
of men are all more or less colored with a Methodist 
tinge. Six doors from my father’s house, at the cor- 
ner of Chapel Street, Howdon-on-Tyne, stood the old 
brick Wesleyan Chapel. Nearer the river, visible 
across the farmyard, was the Primitive Methodist 
Chapel, from whence at times, when the windows 
were open, could be heard the lusty singing of Re- 
vivalist melodies. Still further away stood the 
chapel of the United Free Methodists. Each of these 
places of worship represented a real living force in 
the life of the village. In those early days, before 
county councils were dreamed of, and when there 
was neither a parish vestry nor a local board in the 
district, these little chapels played a great part in the 
education and in the civilization of our New De- 
mocracy. To the lanky, white haired confectioner, 
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who made his living by selling sweets and saved his 


soul by leading a class among the Wesleyans, to the 
coal-trimmer who held forth at the camp meeting, or 
to the shipwright who taught in the Sunday school 
among the Free Methodists, their religious societies 
were far more important than either parliaments or 
public boards. Practically for our village in those 
days the Established Church did not exist, and there 
were no local institutions worth the name but the 
chapels, of which there were four, three Methodist 
and one Independent. All the training, therefore, in 
self-government, all the associated effort for mutual 
help, all the culture of self-sacrifice for public ends 
which we had in that village, we received from the 
chapels and the innumerable societies, social and re- 
ligious, which sprang up around them. These 
chapels were the light of the place. Howdon was 
far from being an ideal community, but what it 
would have been without the chapels, which human- 
ized and associated and christianized their members, 
I shrink from imagining. In this my village was 
but a faithful type or sample of thousands of other 
villages where the reality and force of the spiritual 
impact which John Wesley made upon the life of 
England can be gauged, from the fact that nearly 
every other person whom you meet is more or less 
under the influence, direct or indirect, of the great 
apostle of the eighteenth century who was laid to 
rest a hundred years ago this month. 

To most English-speaking folk, St. John of Eng- 
land is, therefore, the most real and most familiar 
saint in the calendar of our race. He, more than 
any other English saint, colors the life, and moulds 
the views, and modifies the habits of English-speak- 
ing folk. John Knox is, no doubt, a doughty saint, 
whose memory is rightly held in everlasting remem- 
brance by the Scots wherever they wander, on sea or 
shore. For a stalwart political saint, the Lord Pro- 
tector of the Commonwealth served the Independents 
as a good substitute for St. George ; but neither Knox 
nor Cromwell affects the lives of so many men and 
women who are toiling and working all around us 
to-day as does John Wesley. There are nigh upon 
thirty millions of English-speaking men who view 
the next life more or less through John Wesley’s 
spectacles, and whose round of daily duty is directly 
affected by the rules and regulations of the great 
Methodist saint—the Ignatius Loyola of the English 
Church. 

WESLEY AND LOYOLA. 

Between the founder of the Society of Jesus and 
the creator of Wesleyan Methodism there is a parallel 
much closer than many good Methodists care to 
admit. Loyola was a Spaniard and a soldier, Wesley 
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an Englishman and a parson, but after allowing for 
that initial difference there is much resemblance be- 
tween the man who saved the Papacy in the sixteenth 
century and the man who saved Protestantism in the 
eighteenth. Loyola is, no doubt, a much more pic- 
turesque and a more heroic figure. The brilliant 
cavalier whose leg was smashed by a cannon ball at 
the siege of Pampeluna, set about the task of rallying 
the forces of Catholic Christendom in a manner more 
worthy of a countryman of the Cid and of Cervan- 
tes than did the trim little man who was reared in 
Epworth parsonage. But both had the same central 
idea at heart, both were inflamed with a passion for 
souls, and both sought to save souls by organizing a 
Religious Order. The English Church in those days, 
being a distinctly non-spiritual and Erastian institu- 
tion, drove out the man whose labors might have 
reared an invulnerable’ rampart for Anglicanism 
throughout the world. The Roman church being 
wiser in its day and generation, has garrisoned its 
outposts with the followers of Loyola. The story is 
old and trite, but those who care to pursue the sub- 
ject will find the parallel between Loyola and Wesley 
and Gen. Booth much closer than fervent Protestants 
generally recognize. 

In one respect, and that one the most important, 
the two great founders of the rival Orders resembled 
each other. Both must have possessed an iron con- 
stitution, and a capacity for bearing pain and 
fatigue almost beyond belief. When Loyola had his 
leg crushed it was badly set, and had to be broken 
again in order that it’might be reset. When it was 
reset a piece of bone protruded. Loyola had it sawn 
off. He then had his leg’ stretched by an iron boot, 
bearing the torture with the stoicism of a red Indian. 
After this operation he lived for months as a beggar 
in the streets of Manresa, sleeping on the bare ground, 
subsisting on roots and bread and butter, and scourg- 
ing himself six times a day. On one occasion he lay 
unconscious for eight days, and escaped death almost 
by a miracle. He then begged his bread through 
Italy, sleeping in the open air, and frequently being 
almost dead from hunger. All this was before he 
began the constitution of his Society. Yet he lived 
to *be sixty-five. Wesley lived much longer, and 
although he never subjected his constitution to the 
savage barbarities practiced by Loyola, he put him- 
self through a regimen severe enough to have killed 
a dozen ordinary men. 


WESLEY’S PHYSICAL ENDURANCE. 


The first fact about Wesley unquestionably was his 
physical endurance. Without that marvellous body, 
which seemed to be of tempered steel, not even his 
great genius would have left so deep and broad an 
impress upon the history of the world. There is 
among religious men a tendency to despise the body. 


Ignatius Loyola expressed a strong wish that on his 


death his corpse might be thrown into a flaying 
place, in order that it might be torn and pecked to 
pieces by birds of prey and wild animals, as it was 
no longer anything but a lump of clay and a mere 
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heap of refuse. This was characteristic of the in- 
gratitude of the spiritual man. Wesley did not 
carry contempt for his physical frame to such an ex 
tent; and assuredly, if ever any man had reason to 
be obliged to his body, it was John Wesley. 

He came of a vigorous and prolific stock. He was 
one of a family of nineteen children, and his grand- 
mother had survived twenty-five confinements ! 
Wesley inherited toughness and tenacity of life. 
When he entered his eightieth year he had .no more 
pain or bodily infirmities than when he was twenty 
five. When he was eighty-eight he made a tour 
through the land. He went on preaching to the last. 
For seventy years he said he had never lost a night’s 
sleep, or known what it was to be low-spirited for a 
quarter of an hour. He must have had a marvellous 
digestion, and a constitution without a flaw, for he 
was in trouble like other men, and had even more 
than his ordinary proportion of unhappy love affairs. 
He married a Xantippe of a wife, he frequently went 
in peril of his life from mobs, and he had upon his 
head the eternal welfare of his flock; yet all these 
things never cost him a night’s sleep, or gave him a 
fit of the blues. As a human mechanism he must 
have been near perfection. He was a little fellow— 
not much bigger than a Newmarket jockey—standing 
only 5 ft. 6 in. in height, and turning the scales at 
122 pounds. With muscles of whipcord and bones 
of steel, with lungs of leather and the heart of a lion, 
Wesley was always in fighting trim, without an 
ounce of superfluous flesh on his bones. 

HIS CAPACITY FOR SLEEP. 

When crossing the Atlantic, he records in his 
diary: ‘‘We had anotherstorm. Our bed being wet, 
I laid mé down on the floor and slept sound till morn- 
ing. And I believe I shall not find it needful to go 
to bed (as it is called) any more.’’ He slept out in 
the open air all his life without more than once 
catching a serious cold. He records that the fear of 
lying in the woods is a mere lion in the way. ‘‘I 
have lain many nights in the open air and received 
all the dews that fell,’’ and that too in a Southern 
swamp. As for his capacity for sleeping, that was 
phenomenal. On'one occasion he lay down on a 
barge off the coast of Georgia. He wrapped himself 
from head to foot in a large cloak to keep off the sand 
flies, and fell fast asleep on the quarter deck. ‘‘ Be- 
tween one and two I awaked under water, be- 
ing so fast asleep that I did not find where 
I was till my mouth was full of it.’* But 
although he was capable of sleeping soundly enough 
to defy the trumpet of Israel, he did not spend much 
time in bed. His sleep was deep, but not long. He 
went to bed when he could between nine and ten. 
He always got up at four, and to this practice he 
largely attributes the extraordinary preservation of 
his faculties in extreme old age. 

When he was eighty he said he imputed his im- 
munity from the weakness of advancing years to 
the following causes: ‘‘(1) To the power of God fit- 
ting me for what He calls me to; (2) to my still 
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travelling four or five thousand miles a year; (3) to 
my sleeping night or day whenever I want it; (4) 
tomy rising at a set hour; and (5) to my constant 
preaching, particularly in the morning.’’ Constant 
preaching was indeed necessary in order to make up 
his recorded total of 40,000 sermons. His usual time 
for beginning to preach was 5 o’clock a. m. On one 
occasion he preached till midnight and began again 
at five. On another he kept at it for fifteen hours at 
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It was nothing unusual for him to be 
three hours in the pulpit at one time. Nor were 
these sermons mere cottagesmeeting addresses. 
They were—many of them—delivered to immense 
assemblages in the open air, his voice being dis- 
tinctly audible at a distance of 144 yards. Repeat- 


a stretch. 


edly he roused himself from a sick bed to address 
great congregations and, strange to say, instead of 
being exhausted, he seemed actually to derive fresh 
strength from the effort. 

He was most abstemious. 


Occasionally he prac- 
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ticed vegetarianism, but he was always aspare eater, 
and he even abstained from tea. He was a demon 
of industry. Always in haste, but never in a hurry, 
he never knew what leisure was from the time he 
entered college. His work ought to have worn him 
out by the time he was sixty. He lived to be eighty- 
eight, and it was not until he was eighty-six that he 
began to feel the approach of old age. He was act- 
ive and agile. He was a good swimmer, and he 
may be said to have lived in 
the saddle. Whatever may be 
thought about his religion, there 
is no human being who would 
not envy his physique, really 
the first and most conspicuous 
fact about this phenomenon of 
the eighteenth century. a 
The second thing about Wes- 
ley which most interests me is 
the extent to which Methodism 
owes its existence to the insipi- 
ent socialism or social aspira- 
tions of its founder. The first 
decided impetus which John 
Wesley received in the direction 
of religious activity came to 
him from the condemned cell. 
Wesleyans are as ungrateful as 
the rest of mortals, or they would 
have rescued from oblivion the 
name of thé poor fellow in Ox- 
ford goal to whose crime it may 
be said Methodism largely owes 
its existence. Morgan, a fellow 
student of Wesley’s at Oxford, 
told his companions of a visit 
which he had paid to the goal to 
see a man who was condemned 
for killing his wife, and that 
from the talk he had with one of 
the debtors he verily believed it 
would do much good if any one 
would be at the pains of speak- 
ing to them now and then. This 
was so frequently repeated that 
John and Charles Wesley went 
with him to the Oxford Castle, 
and the result was that they 
agreed to go there once or twice 
aweek. Out of that sprang visit- 
ing the poor of the city. Their 
father wrote, ‘‘ You do not know of how much good 
the poor wretch who killed his wife has been the 
providential occasion.’’ That murder therefore may 
be said to be one of the starting points of Meth- 
odism. But although I have made the strictest in- 
quiries at the headquarters. of Methodism, I can find 
no one who has any idea who the murderer was or 
under what circumstances he committed the crime 
which had such momentous results. Such is the 
way of the world and even of ‘the Churches; when 
a founder does not happen to be in the odor of sanc- 
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tity his services are ignored. Yet in the evolution 


-of English religion that poor wife-killer was more 


important than half the Bench of Bishops. 
WESLEY AS SOCIAL REFORMER. 

The Methodist movement at its inception, like 
that of the Salvation Army in its latest state of 
development, was essentially humanitarian. The 
Wesleys and the rest of Holy Club persisted in doing 
what service they could to the prisoners and two or 
three poor families in town. They were howled at 
accordingly, and, in making efforts to repel the at- 
tacks of the scornful, they proposed to their friends 
or opponents, as they had opportunity, a set of ques- 
tions which contain in germ the gist of ‘‘In Darkest 
England.’’ I only came upon these questions last 
month, and I was so much impressed by the evidence 
which they afforded of the spiritual lineage of Gen- 
eral Booth’s scheme that I venture to quote them at 
some length : 


1. Whether it does not concern all men of all conditions 
to imitate Him as much as they can, ‘‘ Who went about 
doing good ?” 

Whether all Christians are not concerned in that com- 
mand, ‘‘ While we have time, let us do good to all men ?” 

Whether we shall not be more happy hereafter the more 
good we do now ? 

Whether we can be happy at all hereafter, unless we 
have, according to our power, ‘‘fed the hungry, clothed 
the naked, visited those that are sick, and in prison;” and 
made all these actions subservient to a higher purpose, 
even the saving of souls from death ? 

Whether it be not our bounden duty always to remem- 
ber that He did more for us than we can do for Him, who 
assures us, ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me ?” 

* * * * * * * 

3. Whether, upon the considerations above-mentioned, 
we may not try to do good to those that are hungry, 
naked, or sick? In particular, whether, if we know any 
necessitous family, we may not give them a little food, 
clothes, or physic, as they want ? E 

Whether we may not contribute, what little we are 
able, toward having their children clothed and taught to 
read ? 

Whether we may not take care that they be taught 
their catechism, and short prayers for morning and even- 
ing? 

4, Lastly, Whether, upon the considerations above 
mentioned, we may not try to do good to those that are in 
prison? In particular, Whether we may not release such 
well-disposed persons as remain in prison for small sums ? 

Whether we may not lend smaller sums to those that 
are of any trade, that they may procure themselves tools 
and materials to work with ? 

Whether we may not give to them who appear to want 
it- most a little money, or clothes, or physic ? 

Here we have the whole principle in a rudimen- 
tary form. This was the starting point of Method- 
ism. General Booth has simply worked back in his 
own fashion to the position which John Wesley 
occupied when he was a young man of seven-and- 
twenty. 

Nor was it only in laying down abstract principles 
that John Wesley showed himself the genuine social 
progenitor of the Darkest England scheme. He start- 
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ed the poor man’s bank, and the poor man’s lawyer, 
and the labor factory at Whitechapel is but a devel- 
opment of the arrangement by which the unemployed 
Methodists were set to work in the Sqciety room at, 
the Foundry. If the Wesleyans had but followed up 
these beginnings of social enterprise as zealously as, 
they did the work of conversion there would have 
been no room for General Booth. And here I pause 
to make a curious letter extract from Mr. Wesley’s, 
journal of May, 1739, from which it will appear that 
in his strong objection to committees and the like 
General Booth is but following in the footsteps of 
his spiritual progenitor. Speaking of the room 
which he built at Bath for the accommodation of 
his followers, he said : 

I had not at first the least apprehension or design of: 
being personally engaged, either in the expense of this, 
work, or in the direction of it, having appointed eleven 
feoffees, on whom I supposed these burdens would fall of 
course. But I quickly found my mistake; first with re-~ 
gard to the expense: for the whole undertaking must have 
stood still, had not I immediately taken upon myself the 
payment of all the workmen; so that before I knew where. 
I was, I had contracted a debt of more than a hundred, 
and fifty pounds. I presently received letters from my 
friends in London, Mr. Whitefield in particular, that 
neither he nor they would have anything to do with the 
building, neither contribute anything towards it, unless I 
would instantly discharge all feoffees, and do everything 
in my own name. Many reasons they gave for this; but. 
one was enough, viz., ‘‘That such feoffees always would. 
have it in their power to control me; and if I preached 
not as they liked, to turn me out of the room I had built.” 
IT accordingly yielded to their advice, and calling all the 
feoffees together, cancelled (no man opposing) the instru- 
ment made before, and took the whole management into. 
my own hands. Money, it is true, I had not, nor any 
human prospect or probability of procuring it; but I knew 
‘‘the earth is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof,” and in 
His name set out, nothing doubting. 


WESLEY’S LABOR FACTORY. 


That, however, is by the way. Here is John Wes- 
ley’s account of his first experiment in the shape of a 
labor factory : 

Monday, November 3, 1740.—We distributed, as every 
one had need, among the numerous poor of our Society, 
the clothes of several kinds, which many who could spare 
them had brought for that purpose. 

Tuesday, 25.—After several methods proposed for em- 
ploying those who were out of business, we determined to 
make a trial of one which several of our brethren recom. 
mended to us. Our aim was, with as little expense as 
possible, to keep them at once from want and from idle- 
ness; in order to do which, we took twelve of the poorest, 
and a teacher, into the Society-room, where they were 
employed for four months, till spring came on, in carding 
and spinning of cotton. And the design answered: they 
were employed and maintained with very little more than 
the produce of their own labor. 


THE HOUSEHOLD SALVAGE CORPS. 
Next year he determined to go a step further in the. 
same direction. We read: 
Thursday, May 7, 1741.—1I reminded the United Society 
that many of our brethren and sisters had not needful 
food; many were destitute of convenient clothing; many 
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were out of business, and that without their own fault; 
and many sick and ready to perish; that I had done what 
in me lay to feed the hungry, to clothe the naked, to em- 
ploy the poor, and to visit the sick; but was not alone 
sufficient for these things, and therefore desired all whose 
hearts were as my heart— 

1. To bring what clothes each could spare, to be dis- 
tributed among those that wanted most. 

2. To give weekly a penny, or what they could afford, 
for the relief of the poor and sick. 

My design, I told them, is to employ, for the present, all 
the women who 2re 
out of business, and 
desire it,in knitting. 

To these we will 
first give the com- 
mon price for what 
work they do; and 
then add, according 
as they need. 

Twelve persons 
are appointed to 
inspect these, and to 
visit and provide 
things needful for 
the sick. 

Each of these is to 
visit all the sick 
within their dis- 
trict, every other 
day, and to meet on 
Tuesday evening, to 
give an account of 
what they have 
done, and consult 
what can be done 
farther. 

It was John Wes- 
ley who estab- 
lished the first 
medical dispen- 
sary for the poor 
in London. He 
thus records the 
beginning of this 
good work : 

Thursday, Decem- 
ber 4.—I mentioned 
to the Society my 
design of giving 
physic to the poor. 

About thirty 
came the next day, 
and in three weeks 
about three hundred. This we continued for several 
years, till, the number of patients still increasing, the ex- 
pense was greater than we could bear; meantime, through 
the blessing of God, many, who had been ill for months 
or years, were restored to perfect health. 

THE POOR MAN’S BANK. 

The entry which contains the germ of General 

Booth’s poor man’s bank is as follows : 


Sunday, January 17, 1748.—I made a public collection 
toward a lending-stock for the poor. {Our rule is, to lend 
only twenty shillings at once, which is repaid weekly 
I began this about a year and a 


within three months. 
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half ago; thirty pounds sixteen shillings were then col- 
lected; and out of this no less than two hundred and fifty- 
five persons have been relieved in eighteen months. Dr. 
W., hearing of this design, sent a guinea toward it, as did 
an eminent deist the next morning. 


The Marquis of Queensberry is very much like a 
nineteenth-century representative of this ‘‘eminent 
deist,’’ although Wesley does not seem to have been 
urged by his followers to return the guinea. 

There were no casual wards in those days, but the 
early Methodists 
were given to hos- 
pitality after a 
fashion which 
now exists no- 
where in Chris- 
tendom _ outside 
Russia. How far 
this was carried 
in some places 
may be seen by 
Wesley’s entry af- 
ter his visit to 
Tetney : 


I examined the 
little Society at 
Tetney. Ihave not 
seen such another 
in England. In the 
class-paper (which 
gives an account of 
the contribution for 
the poor) I observed 
one gave eight- 
pence, often ten- 
pence, a week ; an- 
other thirteen, fif- 
teen, or eighteen 
pence; another, 
sometimes one, 
sometimes two shil- 
lings. Iasked Micah 
Elmoor, the leader 
(an Israelite indeed, 
who now rests 
from his labor), 
* How is this? Are 
you the richest So- 
ciety in all Eng- 
land?” He an- 
swered, ‘‘I suppose 
not; but all of us 
who are single persons have agreed together to give both 
ourselves and all we have to God, and we do it gladly; 
whereby we are able, from time to time, to entertain all 
the strangers that come to Tetney; who often have no 
food to eat, nor any friend to give them a lodging.” 

THE PRISON MISSION. 

As for the Prison-gate Brigade, Wesley was from 
first to last a great missioner to the prisoner. It was 
to a prisoner in Newgate that he first offered the 
free salvation which his followers are now offering 
to millions throughout the world, and he ever regard- 
ed it as a great privilege to minister to the con- 
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‘demned. The following passages might be mistaken 
for extracts from ‘‘In Darkest England ’’ : 


Saturday, February 3, 1753. I visited one in the Mar- 
shalsea prison; a nursery of all manner of wickedness. 
Oh shame to man, that there should be such a place, such 
a picture of hell upon earth ! 

On Friday and Saturday, I visited as many more as I 
could. I found some in their cells underground; others 
in their garrets, half starved both with cold and hunger, 
added to weakness and pain. But I found not one of them 
unemployed who was able to crawl about the room. So 
wickedly, devilishly false is that common objection, 
“They are poor, only because they are idle!” If you saw 
these things with your own eyes, could you lay out money 
in ornaments or superfluities ? 

HOW TO EXTRACT THE POISON FROM RICHES. 


Wesley’s views on social economics were strongly 
colored by his religious connections. Regarding 
Jove of money as the root of all evil, he strongly con- 
demned all accumulation. A Wesleyan millionaire 
would have been a monstrosity in his eyes. One of 
the last sermons which he ever preached was speci- 
fically addressed to the inculcation of the doctrine that 
wealth was a thing to be regarded with dread by the 
sincere Christian. ‘‘The designedly procuring more 
of this world’s goods than will supply the plain nec- 
essaries of life, not delicacies, nor superfluities—the 
the laboring after a larger measure of worldly sub- 
stance ; a larger measure of gold and silver, the lay- 
ing up any more than these ends require is expressly 
and absolutely forbidden. Whoever did not abide 
by this commandment practically denied the faith, 
was worse than an African infidel, became an abom- 
ination in the sight of God, and purchased for him- 
self hell-fire.’’ 

He groaned in spirit and was troubled over the 
economic results of a revival of religion. Godliness, 
having the promise of the life that now is as well as 
that which is to come, naturally brings riches in its 
train. Diligence and frugality, the children of true 
religion, are in turn the parents of wealth. But 
wealth is of all things the most deadly enemy of true 
religion. Wesley wrote, ‘‘I fear wherever riches 
have increased, the essence of religion has decreased 
in the same proportion.’’ But as by the nature of 
things, riches must increase as the fruit of religion, 
he found himself in a vicious circle. How could he 
escape? ‘What way, then, can we take, that our 
money may not sink us to the nethermost hell?’’ 
His only suggestion—a refuge of despair, a counsel 
of perfection—was the command that the true Meth- 
odist should give away his substance. ‘‘ Hoard 
nothing,’’ he preached only a few months before his 
death ; ‘‘lay up no treasure in earth, but give all 
you can—that is, all you have. I defy all the men 
upon earth, yea, all the angels in heaven, to find any 
other way of extracting poison from riches. I give 
you this advice before sinking into the dust. I am 
pained for you that are rich in this world. * * * 
‘However, I must provide for my children!’ Cer- 
tainly ; but how? By makingthemrich? Then you 
will probably make them heathens, as some of you 


have done already. Secure them enough to live on, 
not in idleness and luxury, but by honest industry. 
And if you have not children, upon what scriptural 
or rational principle can you leave behind you more 
than will bury you? Oh, leave nothing behind you. 
Send all you have before you into a better world !’’ 

These injunctions read rather oddly nowadays, 
when we recall the miserable response that the 
Methodist world nas made to the appeal to commem- 
orate the centenary of Wesley’s death by a thank- 
offering amounting to twopence-halfpenny per head 
for all those who are called by the Methodist name. 
Such a twopenny-halfpenny would have realized 
£150,000. The utmost to which the generosity of the 
Methodist world could rise was less than £11,500. 
Considering that.the Salvation Army, which is but 
of yesterday, and which has hardly any rich people 
in its ranks, raised last year £30,000 as the result of 
one week’s self denial, it is to be feared that John 
Wesley, if he were to come to earth again, would 
see in the present condition of the Methodist Socie- 
ties a dismal confirmation of his foreboding that, 
although the form of religion would remain, the 
spirit would swiftly vanish away. The one prophy- 
lactic against this continual decay of true religion 
was giving—giving on a scale that made it an 
almost damnable sin to leave a fortune behind you. 
Modern Methodists have many and immense virtues ; 
but if John Wesley was right, they are exposing 
themselves to almost certain perdition by their neg- 
lect of the one remedy by which, in his phrase, they 
could extract the poison from riches. 


WESLEY’S LOVE AFFAIRS. 


There is a third feature of Wesley’s character 
which is of perennial interest to all men, irrespec- 
tive of religious or irreligious opinion, and that is 
his relations to women. The love affairs of great 
men interest all men because love is the universal 
leveller, and the greatest of men in the affairs.of this 
world, or indeed of those of the next, has no advan- 
tage over the least in his dealings with the other sex. 
There is no counter-jumper or artisan who is not on 
a level with the Napoleons and Wesleys when love- 
making is concerned. The discernment of true 
affection, the capacity to evoke it, the power of 
bestowing it—all these things are showered indis- 
criminately upon rich and poor, small and great. 
The great principle of compensation comes in here, 
and the poor and the unsuccessful who are fortunate 
in love feel an infinite sense of their own superiority 
in contemplating the mess which much greater men 
have made of their love affairs. If ever any great 
man afforded an abundant stock of this kind of con- 
solation to the envious, it was John Wesley. His 
most unlucky experience, it must be admitted, goes 
some way to justify what all good Methodists regard 
as one of the most pernicious of the beliefs of Rome 
—the celibacy of the clergy. Thanks to that dogma, 
we are cut off in at least one half of Christendom 
from all the instruction and entertainment that can 
be afforded us by contemplating the spectacle of the 
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saint in love. We must therefore make the most of 
Wesley, although it must be admitted that his expe- 
rience is not exactly edifying. 

When Wesley, in 1753, thought himself near 
death, he composed an epitaph for his tombstone, to 
‘* prevent vile panegyric,’’ which ran as follows: 

‘‘Here lieth the body of John Wesley, a brand plucked 
from the burning, who died of a consumption in the fifty- 
first year of his age, not leaving, after his debts are paid, 
ten pounds behind him, praying God be merciful to one 
an unprofitable servant.” 

Wesley practised what he preached. He lived for 
some years on £28 per annum, and gave away all the 
rest of his income. He founded a charity school and 
a home for poor widows and orphans in connection 
with the foundry. At the orphan house, Newcastle, 
he established a Sunday school and a Bible society, 

‘when these institutions were unknown to Christen- 
dom. 
A PIONEER OF THE CHEAP PRESS. 

As nearly every writer on Wesleyanism dwells 
chiefly upon the spiritual side of the work, it may be 
permitted to me to dwell principally upon the solid 
secular benefits by which the new religious order 
commended itself to the nation. Apart from the in- 
fluence which it had on public and private morality, 
Methodism was invaluable as an educational agency. 

John Wesley may be regarded as the pioneer of a 
cheap press. He appreciated the printing press, and 
by its aid made the Revival equivalent to the foun- 
dation of a new university. Having a desire to fur- 
nish poor people with cheaper, shorter, and plainer 
books than any he had seen, he wrote many small 
tracts, generally a penny apiece, and afterward sev- 
eral larger. It is satisfactory to know that this pio- 
neer of cheap literature, unlike most pioneers, made 
a substantial income for his enterprise. ‘‘Some of 
these,’’ he says, ‘‘ had such a sale as I never thought 
of, and by this means I became 
rich.’’ Wesley’s idea was to con- 
dense all Christian literature into 
manageable compass. His Chris- 
tian Library, in fifty volumes, 
which he published at a net loss 
of £200, was a bold attempt to do 
for the choicest works of practical 
divinity what the REVIEW OF RE- 
VIEWS tries to do for the mag- 
azines of the month. He wished, 
says his biographer, to place the 
whole range of such literature 
within the reach both of his 
preachers and his people. In 1771 
to 1774 he published an edition of 
his own writings in weekly num- 
bersof seventy-two pages, and sub- 
sequently issued them in thirty- 
two small volumes. Considering f 
that he travelled about 250,000 
miles in order to preach his 40, - 
000 sermons, this extraordinary 
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output of literary matter is probably without par- 
allel. 
HIS POPULAR MUSIC. 

It was not only in cheap literature that Wesley 
was a pioneer. He played an equally useful part in 
creating a popular psalmody and hymnology. He 
taught the English people to sing. The Revival was 
the real Democratic College of Music of the eighteenth 
century. ‘‘Exhort every one in the congregation 
to sing, in every: large Society let them learn to 
sing.’’ The hymnology was the first popular attempt 
of English Protestantism to blossom into song. The 
hymnbook, it has been well said, was the liturgy of 


‘ the Revival. 


HIS SERVICES TO DEMOCRACY. 

The indirect effects of Wesley’s labors were even 
more important. Noone can exactly estimate the re- 
sults which followed his labors in developing habits 
of association and of self-government. Methodism 
rendered modern Democracy possible. It accustomed 
its members to give and take of public life. It 
taught them to subordinate their private interests 
to the general good. It banded men together for al- 
truistic purposes, and taught them that their supreme 
object in life should be the salvation of their brothers. 
The class meeting became a school of government. 
The local Chapel became a microcosm of the Empire. 
Of course this was true of all the Non-conformist 
Churches, but it was most true of the latest born and 
most vigorous of the free churches. Methodism 
brought men out_of their narrow, petty, selfish indi- 
vidualism and associated them in the service of the 
whole community. It found men as so many grains 
of sand. It compacted them together into concrete 
blocks. It recreated society. 


WESLEY AND THE NATIONAL LIFE. 
If this was so in the village and in the town, the 
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same thing was also true in relation to the nation at 
large. The constant tendency of the English people to 
excessive individualism and parochialism, counter- 
acted in the Middle Ages by the unifying influence of 
the Church of Rome, has been counteracted in the last 
century by the centralized administration of the 
Wesleyans. The politicians and statesmen little ap- 
preciated the extent to which the solidarity and homo- 
geneity of the English people have been strength- 
ened by the labors of Wesley. For nearly forty years 
this man was little more than a highly vitalized hu- 
man shuttle constantly flying backward and for- 
ward in the national loom, and weaving together 
into one organic whole the isolated and widely-scat- 
tered communities which made up the English peo- 
ple. And what Wesley was in a supreme degree, 
that all his preachers have been in a less degree ever 
since. The Methodist bodies, with their itinerating 
ministers, are continually weaving closer and closer 
the many-colored strands of our national life. 
THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING WORLD. 

If this is important within the compass of these 
small islands, how much more important must it be 
in the immensity of sparsely peopled continents, 
where the Methodist Churches have, for nearly three 
generations, been creating a nervous system for our 
nascent commonwealth? The travelling preacher, 
with his Bible in his saddlebag, has kept the outposts 
of civilization in touch with each other, and has link- 
ed them on to the body of the more highly advanced 
community. From the standpoint of those who, like 
ourselves regard the unity of the English-speaking 
folk as one of the supreme ends of modern politics, it 
is difficult to exaggerate the importance of John 
Wesley and his work. To the most energetic Chris- 
tian denomination in the United States he created a 
new tie between the Empire and the Republic. Mil- 
lions upon millions of Americans regard Epworth, 
and Fetter Lane foundry, and the City Road, as the 
Mecca and Medina of their faith. Carlyle said that 
Shakespeare by his genius had unified the English- 
speaking world. We are all united, he said, in alle- 
giance to King Shakespeare. That which Shake- 
speare could not do, in that millions never read his 
works or see his plays, John Wesley has done much 
to effect. Among the influences which create a sense 
of unity among our Englishfolk, that of John 
Wesley stands very nearly in the first rank. 

THE HAIR-SHIRT WIFE. 

John Wesley seems tohave been from his early 
years attracted by women. His biographers record 
with methodical precision and chronological order 
the story of his loves. It is strange that after being 
in love with so many he should have selected the 
worst of the lot to be his wife. It is characteristic, 
however, of the perversity of man, or perhaps we 
should say of the wisdom of a Higher Power, that the 
woman whom he married was of all others the least 
fitted to render him that help which men seek for 
in their wives. Still it is well to remember that 
a hair-shirt is sometimes more useful than the soft- 
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est and finest of linen, and it by no means follows 
that because men like their partners in life to be 
helpful in a nice, comfortable, consolatory fashion, 
that therefore they are not really helpful when they 
deprive alike of comfort or of consolation. A certain 
amount of misery seems to be essential to the evolu- 
tion of character ; it is the bitters of life which are 
the tonics of the soul, and sometimes the Higher 
Powers seem to see that the dose cannot be adminis- 
tered so effectively as through wife or husband. It 
is impossible to get at some men or some women save 
through their domestic afflictions ; and the hair-shirt 
wife is no doubt often a more valuable helpmeet than 
one who devotes herself with love and loyalty to 
smooth her husband’s path. Wesley, who was afflict- 
ed with a peculiarly aggravating variety of the hair- 
shirt wife, ‘‘ repeatedly told a friend of his that he be- 
lieved God overruled this prolonged sorrow for his 
good ; and that if Mrs. Wesley had been a better wife, 
and had continued to act in that way in which she 
knew well how to act, he might have been unfaith- 
ful to his great work, and might have sought too 
much to please her according to her desires.’’ This, 
no doubt, is sound philosophy. As one of the hymns 
of the Revival says, ‘‘the bitter is sweet, and the 
medicine is food ;’’ and it is possible enough that a 
termagant Xantippe may be more useful to a saint 
who has married her than the most devoted spouse. 
A similar line of reasoning once led Lord Beacons- 
field to put in a plea for his countrymen on the 
ground that if there had been no Judas and no Cal- 
vary, there could have been no redemption. But al- 
though it must needs be that offences come, it is woe 
to those by whom it come. Paul, no doubt, found 
his thorn in the flesh troublesome as a messenger of 
Satan sent to buffet him. Yet it was sent, and it no 
doubt did him good. So, in like manner, wives like 
Mrs. Wesley are useful, but their utility does not 
make them any. the less like the Apostle’s thorn 
in the flesh. 


HOW MRS. WESLEY ‘‘SOLi> THE PASS.’’ 


Mrs. Wesley had a great chance, one of the great- 
est chances which before her time had ever been giv- 
en to her sex, viz. that of showing that a wife was ca- 
pable of being the helpmeet of a saint, and that the 
Roman Church blundered grievously when it doom- 
ed its priests and prelates to homeless celibacy. That 
there are women capable of responding to such 
an opportunity Mrs. Booth has shown in our time. 
But in the eighteenth century the woman to whom 
the great chance came betrayed her trust, and did 
everything to justify the bitter sarcasms and con- 
temptuous estimate of the enemies of woman and of 
marriage. No doubt it was not an easy thing to be 
the wife of such a tireless enthusiast as John Wesley, 
especially when he was a second husband, and when 
the marrage was barren of children. 

But no apology can excuse and no stretch of charity 
can condone the conduct of Mrs. Wesley. She was 
emphatically unworthy of the supreme position to 
which she was called. Instead of being a ministering 
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angel and an inspiring genius, sharing all her hus- 
band’s aspirations, and seconding all his efforts, she 
gave herself up to the meanest jealousies and devoted 
herself to traducing the character and embittering the 
life of her husband. While he was spending every 
energy in unceasing effort to save the world, she was 
running round with scandalous imputations against 
her husband, rummaging through his letters, and oc- 
sasionally relieving her feelings by acts of personal 
violence. ‘‘ John Hampson,’’ writes Mr. Telford, 
‘‘one of Wesley’s preachers, told his son that he once 
went into a room in the north of Ireland, where he 
found Mrs. Wesley foaming with rage. Her husband 
was on the floor. She had been dragging him about 
by his hair, and still held in her hand some of the locks 
that she had pulled out of his head. Hampson found 
it hard to constrain himself when he saw this pitiable 
sight. More than once she laid violent hands upon 
him and tore those venerable locks which had suffered 
sufficiently from the ravages of time.’’ What a 
spectacle! As I write the words I hear the mocking 
laugh of the celibates of Rome. It reminds me of 
what a venerable archbishop said once on my first 
visit to the Vatican. I had been arguing as usual in 
favor of the recognition of woman as a human being, 
entitled to the full franchises and privileges of citi- 
zenship, when my venerable friend interrupted me. 
‘*T see,’’ he said, ‘‘ where your mistake lies. You 
think women are good. You don’t know women. 
We do. And we know that women are not good, but 
bad.’’ It must be admitted that the wife of the first 
English married saint did her level best to justify the 
sweeping censure of that venerable ecclesiastic. 


A HEN-PECKED SAINT. 

Of all the writings of John Wesley which have been 
preserved by the biographers, perhaps the most touch- 
ing, because the most human, is that letter of his 
dated Coleford, October 23, 1759, in which, after some 
ten years’ doleful experience of the she-fiend whom 
he had wedded, the methodical man ventured to set 
forth with the characteristic precision of a Puritan 
sermon, the various counts of his indictment against 
her, and to define the various particulars under which 
it was necessary for her conduct to change if their 
married life was not to be a hideous horror of desolate 
misery. It is too long to quote here, with its ten 
statements of grieyances and ten points on which he 
advised her, ‘‘ in the fear of God, and in tender love 
to her soul.’’ But what a picture it gives of the 
bitter, poisonous, petty jealousy of the ignoble woman, 
fretting and darkening the life of one of the greatest 
and holiest of men. ‘‘I dislike,’’ writes the hen- 
pecked saint, ‘‘ (2) not having ‘the command of my 
own house, not being at liberty to invite even my 
nearest relations so much as to drink a dish of tea 
without disobeying you. I dislike (7) your 
talking against me behind my back, and that every 
day and almost every hour of the day, making my 
faults (real or supposed) the standing topic of your 
conversation.’’ Alas, alas, what clouds of miasmatic 
mist sometimes obscure the sun in mid-heaven from 
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the eyes of mortals when once they give way to 
jealousy ! 

From the point of view of the great work in which 
he was engaged, Mrs. John Wesley’s personal incon- 
veniences and spasmodic jealousies, which seemed to 
her the most important things in the whole universe, 
were, in reality, almost as insignificant as her neigh- 
bor’s toothache, or the agonies of a sufferer from 
delirium tremens. They were bad to bear, no doubt, 
but, after all, what did it matter to the world, save 
only as she ministered to her husband’s usefulness, as 
‘‘a quiet, insignificant person known and loved by 
God and me,’’ as he told her once. ‘‘Of what im- 
portance, ’’ he once asked her, ‘‘is your character to 
mankind? If you was to be buried now, or if you had 
never lived, what loss would it be to the cause of 
God?’’ No loss, but gain, so far as Wesley could see, 
no doubt, and even now I can hardly resist a passing 
regret that such a creature had such an opportunity 
and used it to brand deep in the mind of man an im- 
pression of the utter unworthiness and incapacity of 
woman to fill a position of such immense responsi- 
bility. 

FROM MRS. WESLEY’S POINT OF VIEW. 

No doubt Mrs. Wesley had much reason to complain. 
Wesley could say with perfect truth, ‘‘ I love you still, 
and am as clear from all other women as the day I 
was born ;’’ but a jealousy such as raged in the breast 
of his wife scorns such fidelity as hardly worth priz- 
ing, of course, until that also goes; and then its loss 
becomes the crowning grievance. In Wesley’s case 
it was never lost. He remained, his whole life 
through, free from any reproach save those so liber- 
ally showered upon him by his wife. But in his 
position he was, of necessity, brought into relations 
of the closest intimacy with many women. Women 
whom, by his teachings, he had snatched from the 
depths of remorseful despair, or rescued from the 
blighting boredom of vacuity and idleness, adored 
him. He was to innumerable women all over the 
land as a prophet of the Lord, who combined with his 
Divine mission a peculiarly charming manner, and 
whose heart was brimming over with sympathy with 
all who aspired after a more ideal existence. His 
kindness of heart, the cheerfulness of his conversation, 
his continually increasing renown, and acertain mar- 
vellous personal magnetism, made him the object of 
sincere affection, which was all the more freely ex- 
pressed because the character of its object delivered 
it from the faintest taint of suspicion. If anything 
was wanted to secure Wesley the love of many women 
it was the open secret of his conjugal troubles, and as 
in those circumstances sympathy for the suffering 
husband is apt to take the form of a hearty detesta- 
tion of the offending wife, it is easy to understand 
that Wesley’s wife had plenty of material on which 
to feed her jealousy. 

A MAN ABOVE SUSPICION. 

Abbey and Overton, in their ‘‘ History of the Eng- 
lish Church in the Eighteenth Century, ’’ speaking of 
this side of his character, say : 
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A guileless trustfulness of his fellow-men, who often 
proved very unworthy of his confidence; and akin to this, 
a credulity, a readiness to believe the marvellous, tinged 
his whole character. ‘‘My brother,” said Charles Wesley, 
“was, I think, born ‘for the benefit of knaves.’” It is in 
the light of this quality that we must interpret many im- 
portant events of his life. His relations with the other 
sex were notoriously unfortunate; not a breath of scandal 
was ever uttered against him; and the mere fact that it 
was not is a convincing proof, if any were needed, of the 
spotless purity of his life; for it is difficult to conceive 
conduct more injudicious than his was.. The story of his 
relationship with Sophia Causton (Hopkey), Grace Mur- 
ray, Sarah Ryan, and last, but not least, the widow of 
Vazeille, his termagant wife, need not here be repeated. 
In the case of any other man scandal would often have 
been busy; but Wesley was above suspicion. His conduct 
was put down to the right cause, viz., a perfect guileless- 
ness and simplicity of nature. 


¥ 


GRACE MURRAY. 


Of all these women above enumerated the only fig- 
ure which interests our sympathies is that of Grace 
. Murray. Grace Murray seems to have been to John 
Wesley what Annie Besant was to Charles Brad- 
laugh—with this difference, that an unfortunate 
marriage in the latter case put out of the question the 
relations which were contemplated by Wesley. To 
Grace Murray, John Wesley appears to have been 
warmly and sincerely attached. She was a young 
widow of thirty-two when she had nursed him 
through an illness that overtook him at Newcastle. 
She was a fervent Methodist, zealous in all good 
works. ‘‘She was housekeeper at the Orphan House, 
she had a hundred members in her classes, met a 
‘band ’ each day of the week and visited the neigh- 
boring villages to read and pray with the people.’’ 
She was the nurse of the preachers, and, after she had 
accepted Wesley’s offer of marriage, she travelled 
with him about the country, much as Mrs. Besant 
accompanied Mr. Bradlaugh on those lecturing tours, 
which led jealousy and calumny to follow them with 
detectives, only to discover that there was nothing 
which had even a colorable semblance of wrong- 
doing. Mr. Telford, who tells the story of Wesley’s 
love affairs with commendable frankness, says that 
immediately after theirengagement, Wesley took her 
with him through Yorkshire and Derbyshire, where 
she was unspeakably useful both to him and to the 
Societies. In the following year she went with 
Wesley over to Ireland. ‘‘ For three months she 
was his constant companion. She examined all the 
women in the smaller Societies, settled the female 
bands, visited the sick, and prayed with the peni- 
tent. She anticipated all Wesley’s wants, acted as 
his monitor when she thought she saw anything 
amiss in his behaviour, etc. etc.’’ All this time the 
good lady was distracted by the claims of another 
lover, one John Bennet, a preacher of Wesley’s whom 
she subsequently married, although she had declared 
to Wesley, ‘‘I love you a thousand times better than 
ever I loved John Bennet in my life, but Iam afraid 
if I don’t marry him he’ll run mad.’’ 


CHARLES WESLEY’S MISCHIEVOUS MEDDLING. 

Still she would have married Wesley and risked 
Bennet’s madness but for the interference of that 
meddling marplot of a Charles Wesley, who having 
himself married a Welsh squire’s daughter, could 
not bear to think of his brother as married to one 
who had been a servant. Charles told John that if 
he married so mean a woman their preachers would 
leave them, and their Societies would be scattered. 
John refused to be dismayed, whereupon, Charles 
taking horse to Newcastle, met Grace Murray, and 
declared, ‘‘Grace Murray, you have broken my 
heart.’’ Thereupon explanations followed, and 
Grace Murray, thinking that if she married Wesley 
Bennet would go mad, the Wesley family would be 
broken up, and in Charles’s opinion the Methodist 
Society ruined, married Bennet within a week. 
Charles Wesley had carried his point. John was fu- 
rious, not without reason. He seems to have been 
really devoted to Grace Murray. For ten years it 
seemed as if God had been preparing a fellow-la- 
borer for him, and now she was suddenly snatched 
from his side. ‘‘I fasted and prayed and strove all 
T could,’’ he says, simply, ‘‘ but the sons of Zeruiah 
were too hard for me. The whole world fought 
against me, but, above all, my own familiar friend. ’’ 
That ‘‘ fatal irrevocable stroke ’’ dealt him by the 
hand of Charles, led him to declare, in the first flush 
of his wrath, ‘‘I renounce all intercourse with you, 
but what I would have with a heathen man and a pub- 
lican.’’ The brothers, however, were reconciled, 
and Wesley, deprived of the woman who might have 
been an earlier Mrs. Booth, went forward to meet 
his doom in the shape of the widow Vazeille. For 
twenty years he endured her intolerable temper, un- 
til at last one fine day she deserted him. His entry 
in his journal, ‘‘ Non eam reliqui, non dimisi, non 
revocabo ’’ (‘‘T have not left her, I have not sent her 
away, I will not call her back ’’), has the sententious 
cheerfulness of an epitaph, and denotes the satisfac- 
tion with which he must have hailed his deliverance 
from his domestic hell. 

Of Wesley as an organizer and as a religious 
teacher, so many volumes have been written that I 
need say little here. It came, however, upon me 
with the flash of a sudden surprise to discover last 
month that in founding my Association of Helpers I 
was unconsciously plagiarising John Wesley. His 
preachers were at the first not known as preachers, 
but as Helpers, and his superintendents were called 
Assistants. Ihave, however, never ventured to sug- 
gest for my Helpers any such austere standard as 
Wesley laid down in the following rules for a 
Helper. 


RULES OF A HELPER. 

1. Never be unemployed a moment; never be triflingly 
employed. Never while away time; neither spend any 
more time at any place than is strictly necessary. 

2. Be serious. Let your motto be Holiness to the Lord. 
Avoid all lightness, jesting, and foolish talking. 

3. Converse sparingly and cautiously with women, par- 
ticularly with young women in private. 
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4. Take no step toward marriage without first ac- 
quainting us with your design. 

5. Believe evil ~. no one unless you see it done. Take 
heed how you credit it. Put the best construction on 
everything; you know the judge is always supposed to be 
on the prisoner’s side. : 

6. Speak evil of no one; else your word especially would 
eat as doth a canker. Keep your thoughts within your 
own breast till you come to the person concerned. 

7. Tell every one what you think wrong in him, and that 
plainly, and as soon as may be, else it will fester in your 
heart. Make all haste to cast the fire out of your bosom. 

8. Do not atfect the gentleman. You have no more to 
do with this character than with that of a dancing-mas- 
ter. A preacher of the Gospel is the servant of all. 

9. Be ashamed of nothing but sin; not of fetching wood 
(if time permit) or of drawing water; not of cleaning your 
own shoes or your neighbor’s. 





CHARLES WESLEY. 


10. Be punctual. Do everything exactly at the time; 
and, in general, do not mend our rules, but keep them— 
not for wrath, but for conscience’s sake. 

11. You have nothing to do but to save souls. There- 
fore spend and be spent in this work. And go always, 
not only to those who want you, but to those who want 
you not. 

12. Act in all things, not according to your own will, 
but as a son of the Gospel. As such, it is your part to 
employ your time in the manner which we direct; partly 
in preaching and visiting the flock from house to house; 
partly in reading, meditation, and prayer. Above all, if 
you labor with us in the Lord’s vineyard, it is needful 
that you should do that part of the work which we advise, 
at those times and places which we judge most for His 
glory. : 

WESLEY AS POPE. 

Wesley was almost as autocratic as General Booth. 
The General, indeed, always asserts that he is the 
true descendant of Wesley. He does in the nine- 


teenth century what Wesley would have done had he 
lived in our day. Certainly Wesley’s note about the 
conference was as imperious as General Booth could 
have wished it. ‘‘Observe,’’ he said, ‘‘I myself 
sent for these of my own free choice, and I sent for 
them to advise, not govern me, neither did I at 
any of these times divest myself of any part of that 
power which the providence of God had cast upon 
me without any design or choice of mine.’’ He laid 
down rigorous rules for his ministers. They were 
on no account to touch snuff nor to take spirituous 
liquors on any pretence. He expected them to eat 
nothing but toast and water in the morning, and to 
live on vegetables on Friday. How particular he 
could be on occasion, and to what minute details he 
could condescend, may be gathered from the follow- 
ing letter to one of his Irish preachers : 

Be steadily serious. There is no country where this is 
more necessary than Ireland, as you are generally encom- 
passed with those who, with a little encouragement, would 
laugh or trifle from morning till night. In every town, 
visit all you can, from house to house; but on this, 
and every other occasion, avoid all familiarity with 
women; this is deadly poison both to them and to you. 
Whatever clothes you have, let them be whole—no rents, 
no tatters, no rags; these are a scandal to either man or 
woman, being another fruit of vile laziness. Mend your 
clothes, or I shall never expect to see you mend your 
lives. Let none ever see a ragged Methodist. Clean 
yourselves of lice; take pains in this. Do not cut off your 
hair; but clean it, and keep it clean. Cure yourself and 
your family of the itch; a spoonful of brimstone will cure 
you. To let this run from year to year proves both sloth 
and uncleanness. Away with it at once! Let not the 
north be any longer a proverb of reproach to all the 
nation. Use no snuff, unless prescribed by a physi- 
cian; I suppose no other nation in Europe is in such 
vile bondage to this silly, nasty, dirty: custom as the Irish 
are. Touch no dram, it is liquid fire, it is a sure, though 
slow, poison; it saps the very springs of life. In Ireland, 
above all countries in the world, I would sacredly abstain 
from this, because the evil is so general, and to this, and 
snuff, and smoky cabins, I impute the blindness which 
is so exceeding common throughout the nation. 

WESLEY’S PARISH. 

It would be easy to fill a whole REVIEW with 
sketches of Wesley as a man as well asa force. The 
little figure is as familiar as that of his ponderous 
contemporary Dr. Johnson. We see him ambling 
along the country roads, his horse’s reins lying loose 
on its neck, while the rider pores over the open vol- 
ume that lies upon the pommel of his saddle. Ten 
hours a day on horseback in the open air: that was 
John Wesley’s reading time; that was the period 
during which he read Homer and Virgil, studied 
controversial divinity, and matured his plans for 
the regeneration of the world. For Wesley used no 
idle phrase when he declared that the world was his 
parish. He had grasped the idea of a true catholicity 
which would embrace the whole world. He wrote 
once, ‘‘The Methodists do not impose, in order to 
admission into their Society, any opinions whatever. 
Let them abuse our mode of worship, it is no bar to 
their admission. The Presbyterian may be a Pres- 
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byterian still, the Independent or Anabaptist use his 
own mode of worship, so may the Quaker, and none 
will contend with him about it. They think and let 
think. One condition, and one only, is required, a 
real desire to save their souls. Where, then, is there 
such another Society? In Europe? In the habitable 
world?’’ If Methodism could return to that primi- 
tive catholicity, it might still become the Church of 
the New Era. But, alas! Methodism itself is split 
up into sects, the difference between which, when 
examined by the microscope, is discovered to be as 
momentous as that between tweedledum and tweedle- 
dee, and as for ‘‘ Think and let think ’’—that is not 
exactly the favorite motto of many Methodists to-day. 


THE METHODIST ON POLITICS. 

Wesley, although somewhat narrow in some things, 
was infinitely wider in the range of his ideas than 
many of those who call themselves by his name. He 
believed much more in ‘‘ the Citizen Christ ’’ than 
do those who abstain from politics because, forsooth, 
they are too spiritually minded. He urged, not 
abstention, but participation in elections. The 
Wesleyan electors were advised to vote without fee 
or reward for the person they judged most worthy, 
to speak no evil of the person voted against, and to 
take care that their spirits were not sharpened 
against those who voted on the opposite side. Wes- 
ley himself rode over to Ox- 
ford on one occasion in the 
midst of a bitter frost, and 
his journals during the time 
when the Pretender was in "we 
full march southward show “| ( ./ / LY 
how keen an interest he Ww 
took in English affairs. He 
published a pamphlet dep- wy A 4 
recating the secession of 
the American colonies, and 
his last letter was a vehe- fi Pm Vag 
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ment word of encourage- 


ment to Wilberforce in his joe 
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onslaught on slavery. When 
any one joined the Methodist Ly 
Society he was instructed .%y Mm y+ 
that he was expected to evi- 

dence his desire of salva- 

tion by ‘‘doing good, by KYL Ch Bh 
being in every kind merci- ° 

ful after their power as they / Ur 
had opportunity, doing 

good of every possible sort, 

and as far as possible to all men, to their bodies, 
‘of the ability that God giveth, by giving food to 
the hungry, by clothing the naked, by visiting or 
helping them that are sick or in prison, ’’ ete. 

It is in reading these and similar instructions that 
we appreciate Mr. Green’s rendering of the verdict 
of history. ‘‘The Methodists themselves were the 
last result of the Methodist revival. The noblest 
result was the steady attempt, which has never ceased 


from that day to this, to remedy the guilt, the 
ignorance, the physical suffering, the social degrada- 
tion of the profligate and the poor.’’ 


HIS WRITINGS IN PROSE AND VERSE. 

John Wesley was a pithy writer. He knew his 
mind and said his say, and some of his letters are 
admirable examples of plain speaking. He was 
fond of children, sometimes filling his coach with 
them, and allowing them to ride half an hour before 
he entered it. He was most, methodical and punc 
tual in all things. He was a prodigious reader, a 
voluminous writer, and a moderate poet. 

CONCLUSION. 

He was a good human, saint though he was, and 
his love affairs are to the world at large more inter- 
esting than a great deal of his controversial divinity. 
That has become more or less archaic, and much 
that he wrote is already as devoid of all practical 
application to the thought and problems of our time 
as papyri buried with the mummies of the priests and 
priestesses of Anubis belonging to the Twenty-first 
Dynasty, which have just been unearthed in Egypt. 
But his passion for the welfare of men, his aspira- 
tions after a closer union with the Invisible and the 
Ideal, and his determination to spend and be spent 
in bringing the love of God home to the hearts of 
men—these great qualities of our English saint will 
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never become obsolete. They belong to the region 
of the Eternities; and on their influence on the 
things of Time, progress and salvation depend. The 
eighteenth century lost us the United States and 
gained us India; but neither of these great incidents 
in our Imperial annals can compare, for its abiding 
influence on the world to-day, with the religious 
revolution that resulted from the preaching and 
teaching of John Wesley. 
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RECENT AMERICAN LEGISLATION. 


A REVIEW OF THE WORK OF CONGRESS AND THE STATE LEGISLATURES. 
I. THE WORK OF THE FIFTY-FIRST CONGRESS. 


With the Fifty-first Congress opened the second century 
of legislation under the constitution. In many respects 
it was the most memorable representative body of recent 
times. In the number, variety and general importance 
of the measures brought to the attention of this body, it 
stands on record unsurpassed by any preceding Congress. 
The election of 1888 placed every department of the gov- 
ernment not then under Republican control in the pos- 
session of that political party. For the first time in 
sixteen years the Executive department, the Senate and 
the House of Representatives became politically har- 
monious. 

THE OPENING STRUGGLE. 

But notwithstanding the fact that the Republicans 
were inthe majority in both houses of the Fifty-first 
Congress—they had a majority of fourteen members in 
the upper House and of twenty in the lower—the control 
which they at first exercised over legislation was little 
more than nominal. They found opposed to them in the 
House of Representatives a strong and determined minor- 
ity, which, intrenched behind a complication of House 
rules, stood prepared to obstruct at every turn any party 
legislation which the majority might attempt to carry 
through. The Republicans were in a peculiar situation. 
Upon them had been placed the responsibility of govern- 
ment for two years, and yet they were powerless to carry 
out the measures to which they stood pledged. They 
sought to free themselves from this difficulty by institut- 
ing a radical change in parliamentary rules. Before the 
Committee on Rules made its report, however, the ques- 
tion of supremacy had come up squarely in the House 
over the consideration of a contested election case, and, so 
far as the Fifty-first Congress was concerned, had been 
practically settled. The Democratic members present 
when the motion to consider this case was put refused to 
respond to the roll call, and as the resulting recorded vote 
showed one less than the number necessary to transact 
business, the minority raised the point of no quorum. 
The Speaker of the House, Representative Thomas B. 
Reed, of Maine, over-ruled this objection, taking the 
ground that the Constitution plainly implied that mere 
presence was sufficient to constitute a quorum, and pro- 
nounced arbitrarily a quorum present. In this decision 
he was sustained by the Republican majority, which 
later incorporated a clause to the same effect in the rules 
of the House. <A review of this opening struggle between 
the minority and majority in the House is important 
here, inasmuch as every successful measure of party 
legislation of the Republicans in the Fifty-first Congress 
was adopted through strict adherence to the rules which 
were adopted as an outgrowth of the contest. 

IMPORTANT MEASURES. 

Two measures stand forth prominently among the vast 
number of those of general importance which came up for 
consideration in the last Congress. One was the McKin- 
ley Tariff bill, which provided for the reduction of gov- 
ernment revenues—both internal and from imports—and 
the equalization of duties on exports, and which further 
authorized the establishment of reciprocal trade relations 


with other countries This bill passed both Houses by a 
strictly party vote, and received the President’s signa- 
ture. : 

The other was the Limited Coinage Silver bill, which 
proposed the purchase by the government of silver bullion 
to the aggregate amount of 4,500,000 ounces each month 
at the current market price of that metal, not exceeding 
one dollar for three hundred and seventy-one and twenty- 
five hundredths grains of pure silver, and the issuing, in 
payment for such purchases, of Treasury notes redeema- 
ble in coin on demand. The repeal of the Act of Feb. 28, 
1878, which required the purchase and coinage of not. less 
than $2,000,000 and not more than $4,000,000 worth of sil- 
ver bullion each month, was also provided for in this bill. 
The Silver bill became a law and went into effect July 14, 
1890. During the second session an effort was made by 
members from the Western States to carry through Con- 
gress a Free Coinage bill, but the support which this. 
measure received proved not sufficiently strong to over- 
come the opposition to unrestricted coinage in the Eastern 
States. Of less importance than either of the two measures. 
mentioned, only because of its failure to become a law, 
was the so-called Force bill, introduced and earnestly sup- 
ported by Representative Henry Cabot Lodge, which pro- 
vided for the Federal control of Congressional elections. 
This bill was passed in the House, but failed to receive 
the support of the Republican majority in the Senate. 

OLD BILLS RECONSIDERED. 

The Fifty-first Congress disposed finally of a great part 
of the unfinished legislation which had come down to it 
by direct inheritance from previous Congresses. Among 
the most important of the old bills upon which this 
body took final action were: 

The Copyright bill, which recognized the author’s prop- 
erty in his own litrary productions. This bill was passed 
on the expiring day of the Fifty-first Congress. It extends 
the privilege of copyright protection to foreign authors 
upon the same terms as to American authors, with the 
proviso that all copyrighted books must be manufactured 
in the United States. 

The Postal Subsidy bill, which provides that the Gov- 
ernment shall contract only with American steamship 
Companies for carrying the mails and which fixes 
the price to be paid for this service, and the minimum 
rate of speed at which the mails must be carried. 

This postal subsidy bill will call for appropriations 
reaching perhaps into the millions of dollars, and is ex- 
pected at once to stimulate the construction and operation 
of American steamships and the opening of several new 
lines. It was passed in lieu of a bill which failed, after 
long discussion, and which was intended directly to subsi- 
dize construction of ocean steamships. 

The Land Grant Forfeiture bill, which provides for the 
reversion to the public domain of all land grants made 
to railroads not then occupied by these companies for the 
purpose granted. 

The bill to repeal the sections of the land laws which 
permitted persons to obtain land under timber and 
pre-emption claims. The laws as they stood unrevised 
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encourage, it was found, the squandering of the public 
domain. Under them lands fell easily into the hands 
of speculators who had only to fulfil a few technical 
requirements, such as six months occupancy or the 
planting of a few acres of trees, to prove claims. The 
law as it now stands on the statute books makes 
five years of actual residence a condition to ownership, 
which is practically the old Homestead law. 

The bill to relieve the Supreme Court by creating an 
intermediate appellate tribunal for the sifting of cases. 

The bill to raise the salaries of the United States Dis- 
trict judges. 

The Direct’Tax bill which provided that the direct tax 
levied in 1861 shall be refunded to the States which paid 
it and forgiven to the States which refused to pay their 
share. ’ 

And the bill providing for the establishment of 
forest and park reservations in the State of California. 

Conspicuous among the long-pending measures which 
failed again to carry was Senator Blair’s bill for the dis- 
tribution of Government funds among the several States 
in proportion to the illiteracy of their populations for the 
benefit of elementary education. 


OTHER SUCCESSFUL MEASURES. 


In addition to the successful measures of legislation 
which have been already mentioned the following bills of 
varied nature and importance became laws in the last 
Congress :— 

Two Dependent Pension bills, one for increasing the 
pensions of soldiers or sailors who are now helpless from 
injuries received or diseases contracted while in the ser- 
vice of the United States, and the other for granting re- 
lief to the helpless parents of disabled veterans and for 
placing on the pension roll all persons now permanently 
incapacitated for work, who served at least ninety days in 
the United States army and were honorably discharged. 
This last provision introduces an entirely new principle 
into the Pension legislation of this country. 

Several important bills intended to correct abuses in 
the administration of customs laws and to protect honest 
importers from such frauds as undervaluation. 

As a feature of this legislation, a new tribunal is estab- 
lished to which must be referred all cases in dispute as to 
invoices and valuations arising under the tarriff system; 
and this commission is composed of practical commercial 
men and experts 

The Anti-Lottery bill forbidding the use of the United 
States mails for the benefit of lottery enterprises—a blow 
at the Louisana State Lottery Company. 

The Original Package bill, which was intended 
expressly to confirm to the states the right to prohibit the 
sale of intoxicating liquors in packages imported from 
other states, when the state already prohibited, as a do- 
mestic police regulation, the traffic in intoxicants. 

The Anti-Trust bill which had for its object the preven- 
tion of combinations in the form of Trusts in restraint of 
Trade among the several States or with foreign coun- 
tries. 

Bills for increasing the annual naval appropriations, 
for the construction of three battle-ships and for the 
armament of ships now building. 

The Owen bill for the further regulation of immigra- 
tion. This bill takes the inspection of immigrants away 
from State control and places it with a Federal inspection 
bureau to be created for that purpose. 

The Reapportionment bill for readjusting the districts 
from which Congressmen are elected in accordance with 


the distribution of population as shown by the census of 
1890. 

The bill to require the Superintendent of .the Census to 
secure statistics relating to farm mortgages and to take 
a census of the Chinese in the country. 

The bill to apply part of the proceeds of the sales of 
public lands, and the receipts of certain land grant com- 
panies, to the support of agricultural and industrial col 
leges. 

The Contagious Disease bill fot preventing the intro- 
duction of contagious diseases from one State into an- 
other. 

The bill for the inspection of meat intended for expor- 
tation and making it unlawful to import into the United 
States any adulterated or unwholesome food, drug or 
liquor. 

River and Harbor bills for appropriations to the 
amount of $25,000,000. 


SOME FAILURES. 


Besides the Federal Election Bill and the Free Coinage 
bill a number of other important measures of a somewhat 
radical nature failed of securing the support necessary to 
become laws; among which were the Sub-Treasury and 
Farm Mortgage bills, the Postal Telegraph and Postal 
Savings Bank bills and the Canadian Reciprocity resolu- 
tions. All of these measures will probably come up 
again in one form or another in the next Congress. In 
all two thousand two hundred bills were passed by the 
Fifty-first Congress only fourteen of which were vetoed 
by the President,—as against one thousand nine hundred 
and eighty-five passed by the Fiftieth Congress of which 
number one hundred and sixty-one were vetoed. 


THE APPROPRIATIONS. 


The appropriations made by the last Congress were, ac- 
cording to departments, as follows: 


PUMPING ooh. vacackedabe csiccewateecgees $ 4,827,253,50 
MUUETE CR dsreeustowesccetiesoresereuvirdnutes 48,820,000,98 
Diplomatic and Consular.............00006+ 3,367, 740,00 
District of Columbia...............00. re 11,366,669, 32 
TORIICNAINR is 22h idisi ee Ban Hee ies 8,007, 738,00 
PRT TES 2 Bus had Sede Been ted ede Sake 23,648, 300,88 
RGInIMRIVG, Qhes.< cs sceivdecesce ob us scasd dus 43,058, 427,00 
MENG ACOGONEG oi. ec nc cccecennetverse 837,360, 75 
NON ooo oc cade cc eeKN eae kn exec cadcee dae 55,677,690, 31 
Pensions, including deficiencies............. 288,329, 751,69 
Rh OM OG is 5265 ha orcs Hider ceetuReoieens 150, 133,921,60 
Fisven aatdl THHARDOR 2. 2 5. seis ch ledacdesevicees 25, 136,295,00 
OREN OSUI ISS Lol cacciistelcee debesecteuss 57,148, 646, 21 





$730,359, 795, 24 


Deficiencies, inclusive of pensions........... 22,667,636, 94 


$753,027,432,18 


RIPCOUNMIIN oe ode cnacdeccscnccouutese 11,267,436, 37 
Total regular annual appropriations........ $764, 294, 868, 55 


Which, including permanent annul expenditures, makes 
the total appropriations authorized by the Fifty-first 
Congress amount to $988,400,129 in round numbers—one 
hundred and seventy. five million dollars ($175,000,000), 
more than the total appropriations of the Fiftieth Con- 
gress. 
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Il. STATE LEGISLATION IN 1890. 


Just at this time, when so many State Legislatures are 
in session, it may be instructive to glance back over the 
completed record of last year’s legislation, to discover, if 
possible, the marked tendencies of recent legislative ac- 
tivity in different parts of the land. The fact that more 
than one-half of the legislatures meet only in the odd 
years, accounts for the comparatively small amount of 
statute law enacted in 1890. During the year, however, 
representative States in each section of the country held 
legislative sessions, and most of the pressing social and 
political problems of modern American life received some 
measure of attention. Some twenty volumes, of varying 
bulk, contain the sum of the year’s law-making in as many 
States. Twenty-eight millions of people were represented 
by the legislative bodies which did this work. These laws 
deal with a great variety of interests and institutions. 
Large populations, both urban and rural, are affected by 
them. Many of their provisions are intended to be ap- 
plied to varied industrial and economic conditions, and 
yet, upon examination, one is more than ever impressed 
by the tendency to uniformity. Still this harmony of 
general features does not always extend to particular 
regulations. The condition of the divorce laws in many 
of the States furnishes a casein point. The action of New 
York, last year, in appointing a commission to devise 
some method of securing uniform laws on this subject in 
the different States, was an initiative effort towards State 
co-operation on this and other lines. The importance of 
the topic suggests that we begin our survey of the year’s 
work in legislation at that basic social institution. 

THE FAMILY. 

Aside from the North Dakota marriage-license law, the 
provisions of which are very stringent, there was little 
new legislation. Laws to compel support of families were 
passed in North Dakota, Ohio, and Vermont, with penal- 
ties for abandonment by husband. In New York, mar- 
ried women are to have right of action for injuries to 
person, property, or character: the husband not to be 
liable for wife’s wrongful acts, nor for injuries caused 
thereby. In Massachusetts, in libels for divorce on the 
ground of adultery, particeps criminis may appeal and 
contest the libel. In New Jersey, divorces may be granted 
in case of desertion for two years (formerly three). 

PUBLIC MORALS. 

North Dakota prohibits selling, giving, lending, or 
showing to minors any publication principally devoted to 
illustrating or describing immoral deeds. The usual list 
of laws relating to the licensing and prohibition of the 
liquor traffic were enacted. In Mississippi, it was thought 
necessary to prohibit treating to intoxicating liquors on 
church grounds. In Massachusetts, persons under eight- 
een years of age may not be employed to serve liquors to 
be drunk on the premises, and in Maryland minors are to 
be punished for obtaining liquors by misrepresenting their 
ages. Ina number of the States, the sale of tobacco in 
any form to minors under a certain age, is forbidden. In 
Maryland, this age-limit is fifteen years, in North Dakota 
and Virginia, sixteen, and in Kentucky and Utah, eight- 
een. In New York, children “actually or apparently 
under sixteen yeears of age,” are forbidden to smoke or 
use Cigars, cigarettes, or tobacco in any form, in any pub- 
lic place. Utah also prohibits the sale of opium to minors. 
In a group of miscellaneous regulations which may prop- 
erly be placed under this head, we note the Maryland 
cruelty-to-animal law, one of the most stringent of its 
class, the New York law making it a misdemeanor to 
deliver a libelous statement for publication, the Maryland 


law prohibiting street musicians or vendors from having 
in their possession children under eight years of age, the 
Virginia law against loading or unloading ship’s cargoes 
on Sunday, and the laws of Louisiana and Virginia against 
furnishing minors with pistols or knives to be carried as 
concealed weapons. 

PUBLIC HEALTH, 

In New York, there are new regulations of the practice 
of medicine and examinations of medical students. New 
Jersey and the new States of North Dakota and Wash- 
ington also establish boards of:medical examiners. Laws 
relating to dentistry and pharmacy were enacted in North 
Dakota and in several of the older states. Requirements 
of practitioners are by no means slight. The powers of 
State Boards of T «!th are increased in several instances. 
In Louisiana, ths } »*\vds may make rules for the protec- 
tion of the healt! + operatives in workshops and labora- 
tories where po; ~2ous substances are handled. Food- 
adulteration rece »ed much attention in some legislatures. 
In Ohio, Vermont, and Washington, heavy penalties are 
prescribed for deception in the sale of milk and dairy 
products. The Vermont statute is aimed directly at the 
makers of oleomargarine, and the manufacture of that 
article is expressly prohibited. The number of provisions 
for quarantine, and various measures to prevent the 
spread of contagious diseases, increases from year to 
year. In the Western States especially these regulations 
are extended to cattle and sheep. 

EDUCATION. 

North Dakota, Washington, and Utah, each established 
an elaborate public school system, following in the main 
the lines laid down by the more advanced of the older 
western commonwealths, which in their days of begin- 
nings had imitated New York and New England. Ken- 
tucky lays a tax on her railroads for the benefit of her 
schools, while in Louisiana the proceeds of sales of un- 
claimed freight by common carriers is to be devoted to 
the same object. New compulsory-education laws were 
passed in Massachusetts and Ohio, the former state main- 
taining truant schools in each county. New York ex- 
empts from taxation the buildings of associations which 
provide free night-schools, lecture-courses, or  libra- 
ries. In Iowa, New Jersey, and Ohio, the purchase of 
text-books is committed to the school boards. New York 
requires fire-escapes on all school buildings more than two 
stories high. Not negligent of the higher education, Wash- 
ington founds a state university, an agricultural college, 
and a school of science, the latter to be under the super- 
vision of a ‘commission of technical instruction.” The 
most noteworthy library law of the year was that of 
Massachusetts providing for a commission to advise as to 
selection of books, and to purchase books for free public 
libraries in the State. 

CHARITIES. 

An important New York law directs the removal of all 
pauper and indigent insane in the care of counties to state 
asylums. Massachusetts provides in a similar way for 
insane persons in almshouses. In Washington, the educa- 
tion of deaf-mute and feeble-minded youth is more com- 
pulsory. Ohio undertakes the care of epileptic persons. 

PUNISHMENT OF CRIME. 

In both Iowa and Louisiana, the principle of indeter- 
minate sentences has won recognition on the statute-books. 
Virginia permits minors charged with any crime, and 
certain other persons when arrested or convicted, to be 
emanded to the custody of the State prison association. 

















IN EARLY SPRING. 


POLITICAL REGULATIONS. 

New election laws were passed in Maryland, New Jersey, 
New York, Vermont and Washington. Each of these 
introduced the ‘‘ Australian ballot” in essential features. 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Tennessee added impor- 
tant modifications to their ballot laws of ’88-9 (other States 
which had obtained electoral reform before 1890 were 
Connecticut, Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, and Wisconsin). The ‘“‘ Corrupt Practices Act” 
of New York requires candidates to file statements of 
election expenses, and prohibits betting, bribery, or in- 
timidation of voters. Laws of similar intent, though 
less stringent, were passed in Louisiana, Virginia, and 
West Virginia. New York and Washington attempt to 
regulate primary elections. In Massachusetts an effort 
was made to purify the legislative lobby by requiring the 
_ names of all‘‘ counsel” to be entered on dockets, while the 
employers of such counsel, or agents, must file statements 
of expenses incurred in promoting or opposing legislation. 

LABOR AND CAPITAL. 

In almost every part of the country laws were passed 
for the protection of wage-earners. Of special importance 
was the New York weekly payment law, which applies to 
all corporations except railroad companies. Maryland 
prohibits railroad companies from keeping back from 
employees any part of their wages for relief or insurance 
purposes. Ohio forbids contracts by which railroad 
employees surrender rights to damages. The same State 
limits the railroad working day to ten hours, and forbids 
employees being kept on duty more than twenty-four 
hours consecutively—assuredly not an unreasonable pro- 
vision. Women and children may not be employed as 
factory operatives, in New York or Virginia, for more 
than ten hours in the day. Iowa and Ohio establish 
‘‘Labor Day” as an annual holiday. Kentucky and Ohio 
offer some measure of protection to members of labor 
unions by permitting the trade-marks used to designate 
the products of their labor to be registered. There are 
numerous provisions for the safety and well-being of 
people engaged in various employments. In Washington, 
managers of mines must use a certain kind of ‘safety 
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cage” for lowering and lifting the miners. Iowa requires 
automatic couplers and brakes on all cars and engines. 
In Massachusetts, manufacturers are to report all acci- 
dents to employees to the proper authorities. Vigorous 
“anti-trust” laws were passed in Iowa, Kentucky, Loui- 
siana, Mississippi and North Dakota. All restraint of 
trade is declared illegal. By the Louisiana statute, per- 
sons ‘“‘monopolizing, or attempting to monopolize any 
part of trade or commerce,” are deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor. 


PUBLIC FINANCE. 


North Dakota and Utah, following the example of other 
Western commonwealths, offer bounties for the encour- 
agement of manufactures of native products. Beet-root 
sugar, potato starch, binding-twine, and iron were placed 
on the subsidy list. Utah exempts from taxation property 
used in making Portland cement. Maryland and Vermont 
provide for State taxation of corporations. North Dakota 
and Washington have constructed elaborate systems of 
local taxation. The assessment and taxation of bank 
stock is a knotty problem in several States. Iowa now 
requires that it be assessed to the banks themselves, and 
not to individual shareholders. Railroad taxation re- 
ceives especial attention in North Dakota, Vermont, and 
Washington. In each of these Statesa tax is levied on 
the gross earnings of the roads accruing from business 
done in the State. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


Space does not permit the notice of the numerous details 
of railroad legislation. Iowa requires joint freight rates 
to be established, with the same accommodations to local 
as to inter-State traffic. Louisiana fixes a maximum pas- 
senger tariff. Kentucky and Washington, partly follow- 
ing the lines of Federal regulation, prohibit discrimination 
in freight and passenger rates. The ‘‘ warehouse acts” of 
North Dakota contain probably the most complete system 
yet devised for the public management of grain-handling. 
The counties of that State are authorized to issue bonds 
to procure seed-grain for needy farmers, thereby acquir- 
ing liens on the crops. 


IN EARLY SPRING. 


EDITH M. THOMAS IN MARCH SCRIBNER’S. 


Bright days are with us, lengthened and serene. 
The clods grow mellow, and the forest hath 

Its budding pleasures; yet of Winter’s scath 
Some drear memorials here and there are seen. 
For, though the wind no more breathes frosty-keen, 
It often floats the old leaves in our path, 

Or sighs along some unreaped aftermath, 

To mind us of the rigor that hath been. 

O thou my Joy, Spring of my Wondrous Year ! 
Forgive, if in thy presence aught of grief 
Remain from that dead time ere thou wast here. 
Now, surely, such gainsaying shall be brief ; 

For thou wilt set my feet where flower and leaf 
And soft new sward blot out the stubble sere. 











THE British public is getting tired of party politics. 
The overthrow of Mr. Parnell, although it has averted 
the threatened extinction of the Home Rule party, has 
reminded every one of the possibility that the next gen- 
eral election may have to be fought quite as much on 
English questions as on Irish ones. Whether that is so or 
not, depends at the present moment on the Catholic 
Church. If the Catholic hierarchy in Ireland is not 
strong enough to repeat the lesson of North Kilkenny in 
every other county, there will be a great and growing 
tendency on the part of the Liberal constituencies to 





SIR JOHN GORST, 


postpone Home Rule to a more convenient season. A 
robust Yorkshire Radical and Home Ruler, when asked 
the other day what he thought about the situation, said 
tersely, that ‘‘unless Parnell was cleared out pretty quick 
Home Rule would have to take a back seat, and, what is 
more, we expect Mr. Gladstone to say so plainly.” It is 
clearly no use talking about going to the country on 
Home Rule when the Irish are fighting like Kilkenny cats, 
and when a strong and powerful section are insisting upon 
postponing the claims of Ireland to the personal ambition 
of asingle man. As a prominent Liberal on the front 
Opposition bench said some time ago, ‘‘ It may be just as 
well, considering the possibilities in Ireland, that we 
should cast about to see what can practically be done to 
provide substitutes for the great question upon which 
until now we have been solely dependent.” The first indi- 
cation of this uneasy feeling on the part of the Liberals 
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was the official promulgation by Mr. Gladstone at the 
Hartlepool election of the new Reform Bill, One Man One 
Vote. But it is impossible, in view of the vast social 
unrest which characterizes the present time and the aspi- 
rations which are stirripg the minds and hearts of men, 
to imagine that the formula ‘‘One Man, One Vote” will 
suffice to fill the void. The phrase about filling one’s 
belly with the east wind applies surely to those who would 
provide three nations on the eve of a momentous election 
with no other diet than that barren formula. Without 
raising the question whether or not Home Rule is to take 
a back seat, it is high time for men of all parties and no 
parties to consider seriously whether or not the welfare 
of the nation does not demand the adoption of a Practical 
Social Programme, which need not necessarily be a pro- 
gramme of a party. What is wanted is Politics for the 
People, not for, party, sect, or faction, and power will 
gravitate most surely to the hands of those who most 
clearly perceive the wants of the day. 
A NATIONAL SOCIAL PROGRAMME. 


Upon the subject of Home Rule there is nothing fresh 
to be said, nor is it likely that anything will be written 
between now and the genera! election in the shape of 
argument that will affect a single vote. That fact ren- 
ders it more important to ascertain whether it is possible 
to place before the electors at the coming struggle a pro- 
gramme of social reform which will not be of party origin, 
but which can be placed before the whole people as the 
platform upon which every candidate can be invited and 
expected to stand. The ‘‘ Condition of the People ” Ques- 
tion is not a party question. The quickened interest which 
has been aroused on behalf of the poorest of the poor, and 
the least deserving of the submerged tenth, should not be 
allowed to evaporate in empty resolutions, even although 
they are unanimously passed amid cheers. The next Par- 
liament, if it is to be a true representative of that which 
is best in the English-speaking people, will be pledged up 
to the eyes in favor of Social Reform. 

SIR JOHN GORST AND THE BERLIN CONGRESS. 

This need is recognized on both sides of the House, but 
the first person to formulate a practical social programme 
has been appropriately enough the commissioner who rep- 
resented England at the Congress at Berlin. Sir John 
Gorst, member for Chatham and Under Secretary for 
India, was the representative of the British Empire at 
the great Labor Parliament which assembled at the 
German capital in the spring of last year. He was the 
chief of an admirably selected delegation, the members of 
which were able to speak with the authority belonging to 
the shrewdest and most experienced representatives of 
British industry. At Berlin, although selected by Lord 
Salisbury, Sir John Gorst represented the whole nation, 
and during the debates no one was able to discern any 
difference due to party color between the Conservative 
Chief Commissioner and such Radical assistants as Mr. 
David Dale and Mr. Thomas Burt. At Berlin Sir John 
came into contact with the leaders of what may be called 
the practical Socialism of the Continent. From the Ger- 
man Emperor to the Bishop of Breslau, who may be said 
to have attended the Congress as the special although 
informal representative of the Pope, he met all the men 
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who are most in sympathy with the social aspirations of 
the new era. Immediately on his return from Berlin Sir 
John sought to give practical effect to the immense im- 
pressions which had been produced on his mind by the 
Labor Parliament at Berlin. He saw that England, 
although in many respects leading the van of civilization, 
had in others lamentably lagged behind its Continental 
neighbors and rivals. The least therefore that could be 
done was to level up and to come abreast of the most ad- 
vanced nations of Europe. 
THE STATE AS A MODEL EMPLOYER. 

His first idea was an eminently practical suggestion, of 
which a great deal more will be heard before the General 
Election is over. The State is a great employer of labor. 
It is, therefore, possible for the State to set an example to 
all its subjects and lead them in the way in which they 
should go by realizing, as far as possible, the ideal rela- 
tions which should exist between employer and employed 
in its own workshops, factories, and drydocks. The first 
great plank, therefore, in the social programme which Sir 
John has drawn up, may be succinctly formulated as fol- 
lows: The State must be the ideal employer of labor. 
How far short it comes of this at present few people ade- 
quately realize ; and as it is impossible to realize an ideal 
before the ideal is defined, this leads up to the second 
plank in the programme, namely, a Royal Commission to 
inquire into the condition of labor as at present existing 
in the countries of the most advanced nations of the 
world, with a view to ascertaining how far the existing 
conditions of labor are capable of being improved. 

A ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE LABOR QUESTION. 

On this point Sir John Gorst had good ground to go 
upon. Seven years ago a similar Commission to that 
which he now proposes was appointed in Belgium. It 
appointed a number of sub-committees, which drew up 
exhaustive reports upon all the weak places in the industrial 
organization of Belgium. As the practical consequence 
of this report some eighteen statutes, many of them of 
the first importance, have been passed by the Belgian 
Parliament, and there is every reason to believe that were 
such an inquiry instituted on an adequate scale in this 
country, we should at least have as valuable a harvest of 
beneficial legislation. Unfortunately, however, for the 
immediate execution of this double-barrelled programme, 
which Sir John Gorst brought home with him from Ber- 
lin, it was found difficult, if not impossible, to induce the 
Government to act. 

WHERE THE HITCH CAME IN. 

It is an open secret that many Ministers were heartily 
in favor of Sir John Gorst’s proposals. Rumor says that 
they even went so far as to discuss the personnel of the 
Commission. But the departments which may be said to 
represent the capitalist side of the Administration, those 
which employ the greatest number of workmen, were up 
in arms against the idea of making the State an ideal em- 
ployer. The authorities at the War Office and the Admir- 
alty shook their heads. ‘Let sleeping dogs lie,” they 
said ; ‘‘our workmen are perfectly contented—why should 
you stir them up with dreams of Utopian excellence.” So 
strong was this feeling that their colleagues, seeing that 
no direct political advantage was to be gained by enter- 
ing upon reforms which would certainly increase the 
burden of the taxpayers, did not press his scheme. Sir 
John is not yet in the Cabinet, and being only an Uuder- 
Secretary was unable to make headway against the per- 
manent officials, so that although his suggestions have 
borne fruit in a general increase of the wages at the dock- 
yards they have hitherto failed to secure the Govern- 
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ment’s support. As to the second proposal, that of an 
inquiry into the condition of labor, the field opened is so 
wide that it is not surprising that ministers shrank back 
in some alarm. 

AN APPEAL TO THE NATION. 

This being the case, Sir John, seeing the old year ’90 out 
without any practical progress being made toward the 
execution of the project which he brought back from 
Berlin, has appealed from the administration to the 
nation, and in a remarkable speech addressed to his con- 
stituents at Chatham last month he roughly outlined a 
programme of Practical Social Reform which, although a 
first draft, affords an admirable groundwork upon which 
to construct a practical programme of politics for the peo- 
ple. Shortly after his Chatham speech, Sir John was 
called upon in the little den from whence he directs the 
government of 300,000,000 of the human race, with the 
result of a long conversation upon the subject which he 
has so much at heart. 

A NOTABLE INTERVIEW. 

The following notes of the conversation will show more 
exactly the point of view of the statesman who, his official 
position notwithstanding, has ventured to take so bold an 
initiative in formulating a social programme for the people. 

‘“‘In considering this question,” said Sir John, “it is 
necessary to divide it into two categories. The first con- 
sists of those things which are ripe for legislation, the 
second of those upon which public opinion has not yet 
definitely pronounced itself. Of course opinions may 
differ as to what belongs to the first and second category, 
but I have no objection to tell what I think on the sub- 
ject. 


I. LEGISLATION, 


“The first category consists of reforms ripe for legisla- 
tion. Under this head I would specify first a good Em- 
ployers’ Liability Bill. I have been working at this sub- 
ject for fifteen years, but it is still far from being settled. 
Ministers have brought in bills on the question, but 
although well meant and going in the right direction 
they do not bring our legislation up to the level of the 
Continent.” 

EMPLOYER'S LIABILITY 

“Do you mean to say that in the liability of empioyers 
to compensate workmen for accidents in their service 
England lags behind the foreigner ?” 

“England,” said Sir John, ‘in this respect is behind 
almost every country on the continent of Europe. The 
continental system is fairly well embodied in the Com- 
pulsory Accident Insurance Law of the German Empire. 
By this law every workman is compulsorily insured 
against accident, and the whole of the paymeng of the 
insurance money is provided by the employer.” Nor is 
that all. The doctrine of common employment which, 
in England, bars the claim of the workman for compen- 
sation in the majority of cases, does not exist in foreign 
legislation. The way in which this doctrine works is best 
illustrated by a concrete instance. A relative of one of 
my servants, who was a guard on a railway, had a hand 
and a foot taken off in switching, caused by a mistake of 
aswitchman. That man did not receive a penny com- 
pensation because the switchman was not in any sense in 
authority over him, and the doctrine of common employ- 
ment prevented him from any claim which he would have 
had in any foreign country. I maintain that in such ser- 
vices as the railways, which can only be carried on by an 
annual sacrifice of a large number of lives, and a still 
greater number of accidents which cripple, in cases in 
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which the railway servant is killed or maimed by what 
may be called the ordinary conditions of his labor, com- 
pensation should be awarded and paid without demur.” 

‘Do not the London and North Western Directors 
claim that their workmen have greater advantages under 
their insurance system than the State guarantees ?” 

‘“‘They say so,” said Sir John, ‘but their insurance 
fund is largely made up out of the money of the men 
themselves, whereas I told you in Germany the whole of 
the insurance money is paid by the employer. No legis- 
lation will be satisfactory or final that does not level up 
English legislation to the level of the Continent.” 

‘*Would you carry this principle to insurance against 
sickness ?” 

I think not. It is hardly necessary in England. . In 
Germany insurance against sickness is compulsory, and 
there the workman must pay two-thirds and the employer 
one-third. I don’t think legislation is necessary here, 
at any rate I don’t think that we are ripe for it. 

THE LOSS OF LIFE AT SEA. 

“The second subject unmistakably ripe for legislation 
is the prevention of loss of life at sea. Isat on a Royal 
Commission which some seven years ago exhaustively 
considered this subject, and, what is marvellous to say, 
it arrived at a practically unanimous conclusion—ship 
owners and the representatives of the seamen agreed on 
two points. There were many practical proposals made, 
but the chief was this: that no ship owner should be 
allowed to insure his vessel and freight at its full value. 
The law of France, which has now been in operation for 
many years, limits the amount that may be insured, to, I 
think, 90 per cent., leaving a margin of 10 per cent. asa 
guarantee that the shipowner will not contribute by any 
negligence to the loss of his own vessel. Whenever the 
shipowner has insured his vessel above the 90 per cent., 
he would be liable to lose the whole of the insurance 
money when his offence was brought clearly home to 
him. I remember another rather important proposal: 
that in every case when there is loss of life at sea, a formal 
inquiry should be held into the circumstances attend- 
ing it. That is, in other words, that the principle of the 
coroner’s inquest should be extended to death at sea. 
Once, when coming home from Egypt on the P. and O. 
steamer a Lascar fell overboard, the weather was pretty 
rough and the poor fellow was drowned. The captain 
did everything to save him; the ship was put about, the 
boats were lowered, but after an hour of vain effort the 
steamer resumed her course. I could not help thinking 
what might not have been the case had we been on board 
a cargo steamer, with a captain more anxious to make up 
his time than to look after a poor wretch of a Lascar. 
If he had steamed on without regard to the fate of the 
unhappy man who fell overboard, there would be no one 
to call Kim to account, no one even to ask whether he 
had done anything to save him from death. That isa 
matter which could be remedied and ought to be remedied 
without loss of time. 

COMPLETE FREEDOM OF COMBINATION. 

“The question of shipping legislation brings me nat- 
urally to the third question, namely, the industrial dis- 
putes which from time to time arise between masters and 
men both at sea and on shore. It seems to me that we 
are ripe for legislation in this matter in several directions. 
First, there must be complete freedom of association. 
Judging from recent legal decisions there is some doubt 
as to whether the present law, which was passed to enable 
workmen to combine without molestation from the law, 
is really efficacious for this end. If these decisions should 









be taken as faithful interpretations of the present law, 
then unquestionably an Act should be passed without 
delay making the law what everyone has believed it to be, 
namely, that Trade Unions must be perfectly free to 
combine for the protection of the interests of labor. 
THE SETTLEMENT OF TRADE DISPUTES. 

““Secondly, there must be some cheap and speedy tri- 
bunal for the settlement of disputes which arise as to the 
interpretation of existing contracts. At present these 
quarrels must perforce be carried before justices of the 
peace or into the police-court. Breaches of contract, or 
alleged breaches, caused by difference of interpretation 
of the contract, are not matters which should be referred 
to a Court whose usual business is of a criminal character. 
The ordinary police magistrate or justice of the peace is 
by no means an ideal arbitrator in disputes between 
masters and men. In France these matters are relegated 
to the Conseil de Prud’hommes, which is constituted of 
representatives of both employers and employed, together 
with a small number of the representatives of the Ad- 
ministration. In Germany all such questions are referred 
to a special court in which the judge is assisted by two 
assessors, one representing the men and the other the 
masters, which deals summarily with disputes as they 
arise. In Austria, besides commercial tribunals similar 
to those of Germany, there is a plan which is unique. 
All disputes may, by mutual consent, be referred to the 
adjudication of the factory inspector. This law has been 
in force for the last six or seven years. In the first year 
in which it was passed 1,600 disputes were settled by the 
factory inspectors, the majority of them being grievances 
of the men against their masters for wrongful dismissal. 
But in 1889, the last year for which we have any official 
returns, 4,338 disputes were settled by the inspectors 
without any one of them coming into court at all. Sim- 
ilar jurisdiction might be given with advantage to our 
inspectors, or in some other way a cheap non-criminal 
tribunal should be instituted to which both disputants 
could have instant access instead of, as at present, going 
before a justice who in almost every case belongs to the 
class of the employer, and cannot therefore be regarded 
as impartial and disinterested by the workmen. 


A COLLEGE OF CONCILIATION, 


“Fourthly, besides these disputes which arise out of the 
interpretation of existing contracts, there are the much 
more serious disputes which relate to the new contracts 
which are being negotiated between employers and work- 
men. In these cases it is obvious that the State cannot 
interfere directly, but the State might do a great deal. I 
should prefer to see in all cases a Board of Arbitration 
established, as in the North of England Iron Trade by the 
voluntary effort of the interested parties. There is also a 
great deal to be said in favor of your suggestion that the 
churches should appeal to all professing Christians to 
form a representative Board of Peace Makers to tender 
their services for conciliation whenever a dispute threat- 
ens to end in industrial war. But if voluntary means fail, 
and the churches do not act thus, I think we might take 
a leaf out of the German book, and constitute a standing 
College of Conciliation in each district, to which the dis- 
putants should be invited to appeal. No one, of course, 
could compel them to take this course, but if the College 
of Conciliation existed, public opinion would probably be 
brought to bear pretty sharply upon either party which 
refused to lay its case before the College, and the same 
force might be depended upon to operate if either struck 
or locked out in opposition to the advice of the Con- 
ciliators. 
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‘“‘The fifth measure for which we are ripe for legislation 
is the question of raising the period during which the child 
shall have breathing time allowed him before being passed 
into the industrial army. At present no child can be em- 
ployed under ten; after ten he can be sent to work at half 
time. In this we are distinctly behind our continental 
neighbors; there are several countries in which no child 
is allowed to be sent to the mill or factory until he is 
twelve or fourteen years of age. I do not propose to for- 
bid the employment of half-timers until they are fourteen, 
but I think that we have fairly a right to insist that no 
child should be taken from school until he is twelve. Let 
the little ones have twelve years exemption from toil be- 
fore they have to put their shoulders to the wheel at 
which they must push all the rest of their lives.” 

WHAT ABOUT A. SIX DAYS’ WEEK ? 

Sixthly. ‘‘What do you think, Sir John, about legisla- 
tion for the limitation of male adult labor ?” 

“That is a large question, upon which opinion is cer- 
tainly not ripe for legislation, except, perhaps, in one 
direction. If it be true, as you assert, that in this coun- 
try the six days’ working week is not secured to every 
workman, then certainly we should do well to follow the 
example of Holland and Belgium in strengthening the 
legal and administrative securities which we possess for 
one day’s rest in seven. We thought at Berlin that this 
was really secured by the Act of Charles II. and by public 
opinion.” 

“Unfortunately,” it was replied, ‘‘this is by no means 
the case in the great new industries: railways, tramways, 
telegraphs, and the Post Office, which may be regarded as 
the creation of this century; there is no security that 
every man has one day of rest in seven. It is not a ques- 
tion of Sabbatarianism or putting down Sunday trains, 
but of forcing every employer to engage sufficient hands 
to allow every one in his employment one day off in 
seven.” 

‘“ Well,” said Sir John, ‘‘that, in the Post Office, could 
be met by reformed administration. On the railways it 
might be enforced by law, because the railways are the 
creatures of the State; and tramways also may be re- 
garded as enterprises which owe their existence to munici- 
pal or State monopolies. A proposal to secure to every 
workman one day’s rest in seven is a point on which pub- 
lic opinion is sufficiently ripe for action, if it is once clearly 
shown that that rest day is not already secured to our 
working population. 

“T am entirely with you on this point, as you may 
imagine from the fact that we are going to secure one 
day’s rest in seven to all Indian mills. At present they 
can work seven days a week all the year round. By the 
new Factory Act which we are about to pass, every mill 
must close for twenty-four hours, from Saturday even- 
ing to Sunday evening, with the exception that when a 
religious festival occurs in the week the mills can stop on 
that festival instead of on Sunday. The principle, how- 
ever, is unmistakable, and as we are applying it to India, 
we cannot possibly object to enforce it in England. 

EDUCATE THE WORKER. 

“Seventhly, another matter on which public opinion is 
ripe for action is the extension of technical education. 
The workman must be taught to use his tools. In this 
respect we are far behind many foreign countries. A 
good deal has been done to make up leeway, but a great 
deal more remains to be done. In Ireland and in the 
rural districts of England and Scotland a great deal 
might be done by agricultural schools. This system, even 
when applied in a very tentative fashion, in Ireland, I 


hear, has produced very excellent results. There is one 
branch of this question to which I regret not much atten- 
tion is paid in this country; I refer to schools for house- 
wifery. As one consequence of the Belgian commission, 
to which I have already referred, housewifery schools 
were established all over the country. There are some 
eighty or ninety now in which girls are taken in and 
thoroughly instructed in washing, mending, cooking, re- 
pairing clothes, and furniture, the care of the sick and 
children, and all other things needful in the profession 
which, after all, the majority of women will always pur- 
sue, namely, that of being mistress in their own house- 
hold. 
A GARDEN FOR THE COTTAGER. 

“BRighthly, something should be done to secure every 
cottager in the country a garden in which to grow his 
vegetables, and when possible to do so he should have the 
opportunity of having an allotment of fair land at a fair 
price. 

A MINISTRY OF LABOR. 

‘“‘Ninthly, I bring up the rear,” said Sir John, “‘by a 
proposal which might have been put at the beginning, that 
the time has fully come for the institution of a Ministry of 
Labor. The Government has already shown the way by 
establishing a Ministry of Agriculture ; it is now for them 
to establish a Ministry of Labor. Labor questions, which, 
after all, interest nine-tenths of the population, are dis- 
tributed over several offices. The President of the Local 
Government Board has some, the Board of Trade has 
others, the Home Office has probably most. These labor 
questions should be collected and placed under the control 
of.a competent Minister of Labor. 

‘These are the points in the programme which I think 
are ripe for immediate legislation.” 


II. FOR INQUIRY. 

‘*Now let us turn to the cther subjects on which you 
would have an inquiry.” 

THE HOURS OF LABOR, 

‘The first place,” said he, ‘‘ relates to the question of the 
Hours of Labor. Personally, I am not in favor of a statu- 
tory legal day of so many hours. It is a question which 
we have always settled without the intervention of the 
State, and I am loath to abandon this practice unless the 
weightiest reasons are shown to the contrary. It is evident 
that if the State did not attempt to fix the legal day it 
would have to make the standard a very low one. 
The only continental nations which have as yet limited by 
law the day’s labor are Switzerland and Austria. They 
have not been able to go beyond an eleven hours limit. It 
is impossible to expect that the State could enforce an 
eight or nine hours day against which great industrial 
centres like Lancashire are up in arms, and which is far 
shorter than that which is contentedly worked by the 
workmen of many of the best employers in the country. 
But if the State laid down ten or eleven hours as the 
normal working day it would operate as a great obstacle 
in the way of shortening the hours by the ordinary hig- 
gling of the market. There,are, however, various depart- 
ments of industry in which it may be safe and right for 
the State to interfere, as for instance in industrial estab- 
lishments such as dockyards and arsenals in which the 
Government directly employs labor without the interven- 
tion of a contractor. The same rule may be applied to 
labor employed by municipal bodies and local governing 
authorities, Contractors for Government might also 
fairly be made to comply with the conditions established 
in the Government factories. Railways, tramways, and 
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industrial undertakings which are of the nature of mo- 
nopolies created by the State for the benefit of the commu- 
nity may be subjected to special legislation. It is also fair 
to say that in all industrial undertakings where long hours 
are directly dangerous to health and to life the welfare of 
the State may justify the compulsory shortening of the 
hours. But this rapid survey is sufficient to show that the 
question is not one to be rushed: it should be considered 
by the best Commission that can be selected, and before 
whom the various phases of the question could be exhaus- 
tively discussed. 
THE RELIEF OF THE POOR. 

‘*The second question upon which inquiry might be prof- 
itably held relates to the question of the administration 
of the Poor Law. This is an old question with which many 
years ago I was much more occupied than I am at present. 
I have had a practical experience in dealing with it as 
local secretary of the Charity Organization Society,.and 
as guardian of the poor. In those days I was more familiar 
with the details than I am at present, but it is evident the 
Poor Law administration must be brought into accord 
with more advanced standards of humane administration. 
There is much heard in the shape of an ignorant demand 
in some quarters for greater laxity in out-door relief. On 
the other hand, there is a natural recoil against classing 
together all indigent persons without any regard to the 
circumstances which have compelled them to come upon 
the rates. My idea is that every person in need of relief 
should be dealt with on the broad general principle that 
those who correspond to the fraudulent bankrupt may be 
assigned to a quasi-penal treatment, while others who are 
worn-out veterans of industry should be regarded as pen- 
sioners of the State and treated apart. Another point in 
which reform is much needed is in the treatment of the 
children. I am a great advocate for the boarding-out 
system. The children of the State should be brought up 
so as not to be a disgrace to the State. What you say as 
to the experience of those who have employed work- 
house girls is, if true, a scandal and a disgrace to the 
nation. It should be looked into and remedied. The 
children of the State should be worthy of the State. It 
is not so much the money but the mothering which is 
lacking. There may be abuses in boarding-out, but more 
thorough supervision will prevent that. 


THE UNEMPLOYED, 


“Of the great question of the unemployed I have to 
say nothing beyond mentioning it as one of those subjects 
on which light is urgently needed. We might do worse 
than study the reason why such a disease as the existing 
of a great unemployed class has never made its appear- 
ance in the ancient civilization of China. I have been 
very much struck recently in reading M. Simon’s ‘ La 
Cité Chinoise.’ Unless that gentleman is an inveterate 
romancer the Chinese have done more to solve this ques- 


tion than any other people, and it would be better if we 
were a little less supercilious in studying the methods of 
a nation which, whatever its faults, has secured for more 
than four hundred millions a peaceful and prosperous 
existence for many centuries. 

PAUPER IMMIGRATION. 

“Tn this connection we must put the question of the 
regulation of pauper emigration. On this point Denmark 
is the only European country which has taken any steps 
in the matter. The United States have been compelled to 
deal with it, and every fresh interdict that is placed upon 
the import of paupers elsewhere is an additional argu- 
ment for asking what can be done to prevent this island 
from becoming the dumping-ground for the outcasts and 
wastrels of the world ? 

OTHER QUESTIONS. 

“Now,” said Sir John, in conclusion, ‘“‘I think this is 
a fairly comprehensive résumé of what should be done to 
bring our country up to the level of foreign nations. 
There are many other questions which might be referred 
to, such as the cheapening of railway and tram communi- 
cation by the adoption of something like the zone system 
of Hungary, especially in overcrowded places like Lon- 
don. But that is not a subject to which I have paid any 
special attention, and I leave it to be dealt with by 
others. I have said enough to indicate my ideas as to 
what can be done at once and what should be 
inquired into at once. Legislation no doubt de- 
pends upon opportunity, and the progress of bills through 
the House of Commons is very slow, but the immediate 
practical step that can be taken is the appointment of 
two commissions, one to inquire into the Hours and Con- 
ditions of Labor, and the other to investigate the subject 
of the Poor Law Relief. This might be done, and done at 
once.” 

So far, Sir John Gorst. His programme may be sum- 
marized as follows : 

First—LEGISLATION. 

1. Employer’s liability. 

2. Prevention of loss of life at sea. 

3. Settlement of trade disputes. 

4. ‘The establishment of Colleges of Arbitration. 

5. Raising the age of permitted child labor from 10 
to 12. 

6. Six days’ working week. 

7. In addition to free education, industrial, agricul 
tural and housewifery education. 

8. Allotment grants. 

9. Ministry of labor. 

Secondly—INQuIRY. 

1. Royal Commission into Condition and’ Hours of 
Labor. 

2. Royal Commission into the whole question of 
Poor Law Relief. 


THE TWO SPIRITS. 


JAMES B. KENYON IN JANUARY CENTURY. 


I dreamed two spirits came—one dusk as night: 
‘* Mortals miscall me Life,” he sadly saith; 
The other, with a smile like morning light, 
Flashed his strong wings, and spake, ‘‘Men name me 


Death.” 














LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH. 


THE JEWS OF TO-DAY. 


WHEN M. Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu writes about the Jews, 
every one who cares about the Jewish question will read. 
There are few people who know more about them than he, 
and few people better qualified to write in a spirit of fair- 
ness and scholarly desire to add something to historic 
truth. He takes his stand as a Frenchman on the fact 
that France was the first of European nations to abolish 
all legal difference between Jew and Christian, and 
devotes his first article in the Revue des Deux Mondes to 
an examination of the religious cause of complaint against 
them. 

A HUNDRED YEARS’ PROGRESS IN RELIGIOUS TOLERATION, 

It was on the 27th of September, 1791, in the last 
sitting but one of the Constitutional Assembly, that the 
French law-makers of the Revolution decreed the enfran- 
chisement of the Jews of France. At that time, it must 
be remembered, the Jews were in such a position of in- 
feriority in Christian countries that they paid toll per 
head like cattle upon entry into any market town. This 
was one of the disabilities which was removed from them 
in France by the decree of 1791. France regarded herself 
then as legislating for humanity, and to some extent her 
expectations were justified. England, as we know, took 
more than fifty years to follow her example, but followed 
it at last, removing the last political disability of the 
Jews as Jews in 1858. ‘ Denmark, Austria, Hungary, Ger- 
many, Italy, Switzerland, Bulgaria, and Servia gradually 
yielded in the course of the next twenty years to the same 
influence of enlightenment. In 1879 Russia and Roumania 
at one extremity of Europe, and Spain and Portugal at 
the other, were the only countries in which the disabilities 
of the Jews were still maintained. Twenty more years 
from that date will perhaps see their annals also purged 
of the lingering barbarism. 

THE POSITION OF THE MAJORITY OF JEWS. 

It is natural, in the presence of these facts, to suppose 
that the majority of the Jewish race is removed from the 
possibility of persecution. The fact is notso. The exact 
number of Israelites in the world is not known. It is 
believed to be about eight or nine millions, of which seven 
or eight millions are in Europe. Of these Russia possesses 
three or four, some people say five or six millions. Austro- 
Hungary has 1,650,000, and Germany has 600,000 Jewish 
inhabitants. In England, which comes next on the list, 
there are 100,000, in France about 80,000, in Holland 80,000, 
in Italy 50,000. Thesmaller states of Switzerland, Belgium, 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden follow with a few thou- 
sands apiece, and Spain and Portugal stand at the bottom 
of the Western European States with about 1,500, who 
live chiefly at Gibraltar under the English flag. In East- 
ern Europe the proportion of Jewish inhabitants in the 
small States run to much higher figures. Bulgaria has 
20,000, Turkey 120,000, and Roumania from 300,000 to 
400,000. In Asia altogether there are about 200,000 Jews, 
in America about half a million, and in Australia and 
the islands of the Pacific, where they are just beginning 
to gain a footing, there are about 20,000. From these 
figures it is evident that the great majority of the Jew- 
ish people live in those countries in which the laws 
are most severe, and that the pivot of their race is at 
present fixed in Eastern Europe, and especially in Russia 
and Roumania. 


THE RELIGIOUS GRIEVANCE. 

This being so, the religious grievance against the Jews 
is not the mere academic question that it might be in 
the civilized and sceptical societies of France and Eng- 
land. There is a real and strong feeling of ‘superstitious 
fanaticism. With the number and importance of the Jews 
the jealousies and antipathies which they excite may be 
expected to grow. Anti-Semitism will be strongest in the 
countries in which the Jews are most numerous ; and sup- 
ported as it is in the less religious western states of Europe 
by racial feeling and commercial competition, it is not, 
M. Leroy-Beaulieu considers, to be looked upon as a mere 
reactionary movement which may be left to take care of 
itself, but should be dealt with seriously as a sign and prod- 
uct of contemporary life. It is only as part of a whole 
that he deals with the religious aspect of the question, and 
gives a sketch of the practical and moral nature of the 
precepts from which Judaism has drawn its enduring 
force. 

THE JEW THE ALLY OF THE CHRISTIAN. 

Both religions hold the root of Old Testament tradition 
in common. They diverge upon the Talmud and New 
Testament, with the apocalyptic writings, which are in 
both cases subjects of ecclesiastical dispute. The actions 
of the Spanish Inquisition, which were supposed to be 
derived from the direct teaching of the Church, outdo in 
intolerance any action which can be brought against 
Judah. On the other side, precepts of mercy and morality 
can equally be matched. Then he turns to the more en- 
lightened complaint by which the Jew is accused of being 
the national enemy of what is called Christian civilization. 
On the whole, he maintains that Jewish influence makes 
rather for than against the conservative forces of the 
world, and that to find the real elements of modern materi- 
alism we must look, not to the Judaization, but to the 
paganization of society. That which is really in conflict 
with the spirit of Christianity are the old pagan instincts 
of the pride of life and the idolatry of nature. The 
Churches are one in their opposition to this spirit, and the 
Jew who worships the same God is not the enemy, but 
the natural ally of the Christian. 


PERSECUTION OF RUSSIAN JEWS. 


In The Forum for March, Mr. G. Hubert, Jr., draws a 
graphic picture of ‘ Russia’s treatment of Jewish sub- 
jects.” He asks his readers in the very beginning of his 
article to consider, by way of illustration, the Jews of 
this democratic country as subject to the same legal 
restrictions which now obtain in despotic Russia. This 
is unfair. It disturbs calm judgment at the outset. The 
treatment of the Jews in Russia cannot be fairly pre- 
sented separate from the conditions and circumstances 
which may have given cause to this treatment. How- 
ever, the valuable information contained in this article 
and the insight it givesinto the condition of the Jews of 
Russia place it easily among the leading articles of the 
month. 

THE MAY LAWS. 

The recent persecutions of the Jews in Russia date from 
the passage of the so-called ‘‘May Laws” of 1882, which 
forbade Jews, with but a few exceptions, to settle outside 
of towns, to carry on business on Sunday and on Chris- 
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tian holidays, and from acquiring land by purchase, mort- 
gage, or lease. Since these, additional laws have been 
passed limiting the attendance of Jewish scholars at uni- 
versities and gymnasiums and excluding the Jews from 
the civil service and all public offices, together with 
placing restrictions upon their entering the legal, medi- 
cal, and other professions. The number of Russian Jews 
dislodged from business by the enforcement of the ‘‘ May 
Laws” is estimated at about 1,000,000. 


HOW THE JEWS ARE TAXED. 


‘Jews have always been among the poorest classes of 
Russians, owing to their large families and heavy taxes, 
the tax of a Jew being reckoned at half as much again as 
that of a Russian Christian dissenter. But the policy of 
restricting Jews to the towns has made matters incom- 
parably worse. There are said to be 25,000 Jewish paupers 
in Berdicliev, the Russian Jerusalem, and throughout the 
Pale—the settlement in which the Jews must live—thou- 
sands of families have only one meala day. No wonder 
that those who find refuge in our country prefer what 
appears to us to be a miserable existence to such extrem- 
ity of poverty. The government subjects the Jew toa 
number of special taxes and the government’s servants 
make sure that the last farthing is paid. For instance, 
the State levies a tax on every animal and every bird that 
is slaughtered for food according to the rites of the Jew- 
ish religion; a percentage of the profits of factories, brew- 
eries, industrial establishments, and other trade enter- 
prises carried on by the Jews; a percentage on property 
bequeathed by the Jews; a tax on apparel specially worn 
by Jews, and other small-‘taxes too numerous to mention 
here. ” 

The principal grounds upon which the Russian justifies 
his persecution of his Hebrew brother are given as follows: 
‘“‘He asserts that the Jews are too sagacious and too 
successful in getting money and property away from the 
surrounding Christians; second, that they hold them- 
selves, as a class, apart from the rest of the community; 
third, that they furnish many of the leading nihilists and 
mischief makers; fourth, that they evade service in the 
army and do not become patriotic Russians.” All of 
which charges Mr. Hubert attempts to weaken or dis- 
prove. 

JEWISH IMMIGRANTS. 

The number of Jews in Russia is given as between 
5,000,000 and 6,000,000 and the present rate of emigration 
as about 50,000 a year. 

The writer has something to say about the immigration 
of Russian Jews to this country. Following the passage 
of the ‘‘ May Laws” in 1882 a stream of Russian refugees 
began to pour into this country. ‘‘Some of these immi- 
grants have been good settlers, who undoubtedly will 
assimilate with the people around them. Others herd in 
the great cities, notwithstanding the efforts of many 
educated and influential American Jews to get them out 
into the country; and these, while they are hard-working 
and frugal people, are less to be desired than farmers and 
country workers. 
of refugees who are compelled to make a living by ped- 
dling. A Russian of education, who has had much ex- 
perience with his fellow-countrymen here, and has con- 
tributed money toward helping them to colonize, some- 
times with success, sometimes with failure, assures me 
that when failures do occur, the fault is not in the char- 
acter of the immigrant but in the circumstances under 
which such experiments are made.” 

Referring to the Russian Jews in New York City the 
writer says: ‘‘When one realizes that, in the vast area 
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In the third place, there are thousands ° 


east of the Bowery populated by Russian Jews, the crowd- 


-ing,the filth,the noise,and the stenchesare beyond descrip- 


tion, and that the majority of these people work from 
fourteen to eighteen hours a day, often beginning their 
labor at dawn and continuing it until they fall exhausted 
upon the piles of clothing that they make for the cheap 
shops, he can see that the fate of the Russian Jew who 
has to stay in Russia must be hard indeed.” 





THE PROTESTANTS IN RUSSIA. 


The ill-treatment of the Jews in Russia is not due to re- 
ligious persecution; but there is religious persecution in 
Russia, and persecution of a very shameful kind. The 
policy which leads M. Pobedonestself to persecute the 
Stundists, the Molokani, and other Protestant sects is 
fraught with the most deplorable consequences to the em- 
pire. The Leisure Hour for March publishes some ac- 
count of this scandalous persecution in an article from 
which the following extracts are salient: 

THE SPREAD OF PROTESTANTISM. 

Fifteen years ago there was hardly a Protestant in the 
entire archbishopric of Kieff ; to-day, in 150 villages, the 
new heresy is at work. In the sub-district of Tarash there 
are now over 2,000 Protestant families. There are villages 
where they may be numbered by hundreds—one, for in- 
stance, where there are 350. The movement is so great 
that the bishops of eight provinces are conducting a stern 
conflict against it; pillars of the church, like the Metro- 
politan Platon of Kieff and the Archbishop Nicanor of 
Odessa, are employing all their resources to destroy these 
enemies of the Orthodox faith; but, notwithstanding every 
effort made to repress it, the new protest is going steadily 
forward, and fresh recruits are flocking to its standards. 

‘‘Efforts made to repress it” are the euphemistic words 
employed by a high official to describe a system of perse- 
cution which has had no parallel in Europe since the days 
of the Reformation, by which simple and timid peasants— 
endeavoring to live pure lives, modelled on the precepts 
of the Gospel—are harried and oppressed, wantonly and 
cruelly persecuted. 

THE LOVE OF PERSECUTION. 

The articles on the Penal Code on which the greater 
part of this action is founded are numbered 187, 189, and 
196. Paragraph 187 deals with the ‘‘crime” of leaving 
the Church for another Christian community, and cites 
the punishment as loss of civil and personal rights and 
privileges, and transportation to Siberia. There is an 
alternative punishment for milder cases at the discretion 
of the court: work in a reformatory for a period not ex- 
ceeding eighteen months. Article 189 treats of the crime 
of those who, either by means of preaching or writing, 
pervert orthodox believers, ‘‘although it be to join an- 
other Christian community,” or who mislead people so 
that they join an heretical sect, or who induce others to 
join a dissenting sect or to embrace dissenting views. For 
a first offence the punishment is loss of certain personal 
rights, and imprisonment from eight to sixteen months; 
for a second offence, imprisonment in a fortress from 
thirty-two to forty-eight months; the third offence entails 
loss of all rights and transportation to Siberia. Article 
196 specifies the punishment for spreading or propagating 
the views of heretics or dissenters already sundered from 
the Orthodox Church, or for establishing the views of any 
new sect dangerous or hostile to the faith. This punish- 
ment is loss of all civil rights and transportation—from 
European Russia to the Caucasus, from the Caucasus to 
Siberia, and from Siberia to ‘“‘regions beyond.” 
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PRIESTLY PERSECUTORS. 

Scattered up and down the published reports of diocesan 
consistories, we meet with numerous complaints from the 
priests, that the power of the Church, unaided by the 
strong arm of the State, is utterly unable to cope with 
the growing heresy. The civil authorities are urged to 
take energetic measures to eradicate the “leprosy ” which 
is so rapidly spreading over Russia and tainting the 
Orthodox believers. Fiery and envenomed letters are 
sent by village priests to their diocesans, full of malevo- 
lent slander against the Protestants, describing them as 
vile livers, as blasphemers, as revilers of everything 
sacred, and crying out for assistance in ridding the vil- 
lages of their pestilent presence. There is one poem 
entitled ‘‘The Damned Stundist” (Protestant) that should 
not be passed over, as it bears on its last page Censor 
Kapustin’s imprimatur, and the sanction of the ecclesi- 
astical authorities in Moscow, and may be taken, there- 
fore, as an authoritative expression of the attitude of the 
Russian Church towards Russian Protestantism. 

“THE DAMNED STUNDIST.” 

It has been scattered broadcast in cathedral and church 
in the diocese of Kharkoff. The invocatory opening is 
supposed to be sublime. 

‘*Sound forth, thunders of the Church! 
Discharge yourselves, curses of the Councils! 
Crush with everlasting anathemas 
The outcast-Stundist rabble!” 

And: then through eight or nine verses the author de- 
scribes the iniquity of these Stundists; how they have 
abandoned the traditions, how they shun the temples of 
God, revile the pastor, despise the icons, crosses, relics, 
and so on; and giving as refrain to each of his verses, 
“‘the damned Stundist.” The closing lines are: 

‘*Cruél and dark as a demon, 
He shuns all faithful Christians, 
And crawls into darkest corners— 
The enemy of God, the damned Stundist. 
‘‘The thoughtless and harmless, who near 
The den of the malignant beast, 
Are befouled with blasphemies and slanders, 
And cajoled by the damned Stundist,” 

Considering that these Stundists admittedly stand high 
among the best citizens of the Empire, was there ever a 
more suicidal policy sanctioned by a sincerely religious 
and good-hearted ruler ?: 


RAILWAY REFORM IN AMERICA. 
An Advocate of Public Control. 

In The Arena for February Mr. C. W. Davis has an elab- 
orate paper on ‘The Farmer, the Investor, and the Rail- 
way,” in which, after producing a mass of statistics in 
support of his contentions, he puts the practical conclu- 
sions at which he has arrived in the form of the following 
series of questions, which may be commended to those 
who are engaged in the consideration of railway reform 
‘abroad as well as in the United States: 

‘‘The railway and the bank each perform functions that 
the State might ; yet the bank alone is held to the most 
rigid discharge of its duties, a maximum fixed for its rates 
of toll, the amount it shall loan any one party, and the 
kind of security determined as well as the amount of its 
reserve fund, its books and assets at all times subject to 
inspection without notice, no share issued until paid for in 
full, the payment of unearned dividends made a penal 
offence, and breaches of trust punished in an exemplary 
manner. 


“Can there be any sufficient reason why the railway 
corporation, with indefinitely greater power and privi- 
leges, performing functions a thousand times more im- 
portant, and directly affecting a hundred persons for one 
affected by bank administration, should not be subjected 
to control quite as stringent and quite as far-reaching ? 


QUERIES FOR LEGISLATORS. 


“Shares and bonds being the basis of tolls, should a 
railway company be permitted to issue share or bond 
until its par value in actual money has been received into 
the corporate treasury ? 

“Should the basis of tolls be laid until it has been shown 
that a proposed line is necessary to public convenience and 
will make fair returns on its costs ? 

“Should a railway company be permitted to collect 
tolls until it has shown the exact cost of the instrument of 
transportation ? 

“Should it not be a penal offence for a railway official 
to pay an unearned dividend ? 

‘Should not railway accounts, stock and bond ledgers, 
and assets be subjected to like inspection as those of 
national banks ? 

“Would not rate wars cease, were railways, once having 
reduced rates, debarred from ever again advancing them 
without governmental permission ? 

“‘Should not railway companies be taxed on their capi- 
talization, as shown in issues of bonds and shares ? 

“Should not railways be appraised at present cash 
value, and earnings, from all sources, be limited to what 
would afford a given or maximum return on such ap- 
praisal ? 

‘“‘Or should the nation assume the ownership, and oper- 
ate the railways through a non-partisan commission, as 
the province of Victoria, Australia, has shown to be both 
practical and economical ? 

‘‘There is no longer any question as to the power of the 
nation to control these great arteries of trade, nor is there 
outside a limited circle any question as to the necessity of 
such control, and it but remains for the lawgivers to 
formulate such statutes as will protect user and investor, 
both of whom are at the mercy of a small body of men 
who can and do make and mar the fortunes of individuals, 
cities, and States, without let or hindrance.” 


Professor Hadley Opposes Government Ownership. 


In the Atlantic Monthly for March, Professor Arthur 
T. Hadley, of Yale University, writes in a very different. 
vein from that of the writer in The Arena who is quoted 
above. Mr. Hadley’s book upon “ Railway Transporta- 
tion” some years ago gave him rank as a high authority 
in this special field of economics, and he has easily de- 
served by subsequent articles to keep that rank. His 
present paper upon ‘‘ Railroad Problems of the Immediate 
Future” is a wise piece of writing; and yet its purpose to 
be strictly fair, makes it disappointing to the reader who 
wants his own views or prejudices strongly sustained by 
an authority. Mr. Hadley reviews the Interstate Com- 
merce law by saying that it was meant to secure perfect 
equality of treatment between different shippers, and to 
prevent arbitrary discriminations. While a beginning 
has been made towards the solution of the national rail- 
way problems under this law, nothing more than a begin- 
ning can be claimed. As against the old theory that the 
railroad is a private business to be run by the investors, 
Mr. Hadley notes the rapid growth of opinion in favor of 
early or ultimate public ownership and operation. He 
contends that public railway construction would have 
been far more expensive than that of the private corpora- 














tions, and that reduced passenger and freight rates could 
only be secured under government operation by such a 
deterioration in the quality of the service as would not 
be tolerated. His position is therefore strongly in favor 
of the maintenance of the existing system. American 
roads have cost $50,000 a mile, while German State roads 
have cost $100,000. The much-vaunted State roads of 
New South Wales (Australia) “‘have no double track; 
they run no fast trains; they accomplish no great feats 
of engineering.” As for the Hungarian cheap zone-tar- 
iffs, Mr. Hadley argues that Americans would not endure 
Hungarian service at Hungarian rates—which is a remark 
that he ought to have carefully qualified. 


AS TO GOVERNMENT REGULATION. 


Professor Hadley deems the tendency towards strin- 


gent legislative regulation of railroad rates as a real and 
immediate danger. He criticises the Iowa rate law, 
quotes the Minnesota Farmers’ Alliance platform, and 
declares that such efforts to bear down earnings tend to 
check railway construction and to impair the standard of 
service. He cites the experience of the rate laws of the 
Granger period as proving that such legislation reacts 
suarply. 

The other form of limiting profits—that of establishing 
a maximum legal percentage of profits on stock—is pro- 
nounced by Mr. Hadley to be invariably delusive in 
operation. It tempts to extravagance or inefficiency, and 
the patrons of a road never derive any benefit from the 
surplus that the stockholders are forbidden to divide 
among themselves. Mr. Hadley does not allude to the 
possibility of a division of net surplus earnings between 
the corporation and the State—a policy that might have 
many advantages, especially creating a certain mutuality 
of interest. 

NEED OF CORPORATION REFORM. 

But, while Mr. Hadley favors the existing system of 
English and American corporate ownership and operation 
of railways, he is not blind to the defects of corporation 
law and tothe frequent instances of inefficient and vicious 
management. The control of railways by men who are 
Wall street speculators rather than faithful and efficient 
representatives of bona fide investors is not approved by 
Mr. Hadley. He suggests that the law should require an 
actual investment where stock is issued, and that the 
stockholders should have furnished as much money as the 
bondholders. He advises investors to insist upon good 
railway management, and to rid themselves of the con 
trol of the speculators. ‘‘ State socialism will grow more 
and more powerful,” and investors will lose control of 
large industries, unless they exercise their existing 
powers ably and wisely. 


THE ENGLISH FOLK IN AUSTRALASIA. 


Mr. PARKIN, in the Century for March, gives an inter- 
esting account of the way in which our English folk de- 
velop under the Southern Cross. 

STATE SOCIALISM AT THE ANTIPODES. 

The prevailing state socialism is filling the larger towns 
with good things—excellent museums, splendid libraries, 
free reading-rooms, parks, botanical gardens, manifold 
places of interest or amusement. These are for the mul- 
titude, and the multitude in Australia is unquestionably 
becoming southern in its taste for excitement and amuse- 
ments. For the rich are music, the theatre, and clubs as 
expensive and almost as luxurious as those of Pall Mall or 
Piccadilly. For the children of all, excellent schools and 
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universities. So rich and poor alikecrowd into the towns, 
which become large without becoming crowded, so wide 
is the room for expansion, so perfect the appliances of 
tram, rail, and boat for the suburban residence. Thus 
the cities have acquired not only an access of population, 
but also a social and political dominance which is neither 
British nor American, and for which only a Continental 
parallel can be found. 

The great difficulty is to get people to go to the land 
and stay there. There is a dearth of labor on the farms, 
while the unemployed clamor for food in the towns. 


OUR ENGLISH-SPEAKING GREEKS. 

Under the sunnier skies of the southern continent our 
English folk are developing a race that is not unlike the 
ancient Greeks in its love for physical exercises and for 
its appreciation of the beauty of nature. 

Beautiful public gardens are not confined to Sydney, 
but form a striking feature of Melbourne, Adelaide, Bris- 
bane, Ballarat, and every considerable Australian town. 
They enter into the life of the people both for pleasure 
and for instruction. The services of highly skilled. botan- 
ists are secured to give them scientific interest. Experi- 
ments in acclimatization are constantly carried on, and 
have a wide range for the advantages of.climate. Sev- 
eral have attached to them zoological collections of con- 
siderable interest. At Ballarat private generosity has 
added a beautiful collection of Italian marbles. The bril- 
liancy and profusion of the semi-tropical flowers, and the 
ease with which large numbers of tree-ferns are reared in 
light structures of lattice work, make possible effects in 
gardening which are very striking to northern eyes. 


THEIR LOVE OF BEAUTY AND ATHLETICS. 

The free way in which money is thus spent on what is 
simply beautiful, the pride taken in these gardens. by all 
classes, and the evident sense of proprietorship with which 
the humblest workingman enjoys them as public prop- 
erty maintained for the pleasure of all, seemed to me 
among the most interesting and satisfactory develop- 
ments of an extremely democratic condition of society. 
One fancied that he could already detect in the masses a 
refinement of taste and softening of manner such as con- 
tact with art appears to have given to the Italian and the 
Greek, and which intimacy with nature in its most beau- 
tiful forms might be expected to produce here. 

In Australia the thought constantly recurs that if ever 
the esthetic side of the Anglo-Saxon is to receive full 
development, it will be in these southern seas. 

Another parallel with ancient life no traveller can help 
observing in this new land. Since the days of Greece and 
her Olympic and Isthmian games there certainly has been 
nothing to match the devotion of the Australians to ath- 
letic sports. 

THE PARADISE OF TRAMPS. 


The country is the paradise of tramps. Nine months 
out of twelve it is as pleasant to sleep in the open air as it 
is in the house. Food is cheap and plentiful. There are 
no workhouses in Australia. In their place are benevolent 
asylums. One of these institutions near Sydney con- 
tained eight hundred men when Mr. Parkin visited it. 
They were well fed and well clothed, and were smoking 
their pipes in the pleasant sunshine. Swarms of people 
sleep every night in the park at Sydney. There is a great 
deal of activity and energy, but there is a danger that the 
fibre of the Australians may suffer from the temptations 
of fulness. 

‘‘Moral strenuousness can scarcely be looked for as a 
characteristic of the popular mind, and circumstances are 
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not favorable to its development. Neither religious 
restrictions nor political tyranny has existed to stimulate 
the severe virtues. The people have never been called 
upon for any great effort of national self-sacrifice. Still 
there is abundant motive force in the life of the people, 
abundant stimulus to effort after social ideas. Nowhere 
does one find a larger public spirit, nowhere a finer enthu- 
siasm pervading all classes for building up a worthy state 
and assimilating whatever is best from the outer world.” 

The wonderful elasticity of the English political system 
under new conditions is being put to a new and crucial 
experiment in Australia, and nothing but Mr. Parkin’s 
confidence in the saving common-sense of the New World 
would lead him to look forward with anything but mis- 
givings as to the future. 


THE NEW PEOPLE OF THE NEW WORLD. 

There is an excellent article, full of suggestive matter, 
in the Nineteenth Century, entitled ‘‘The New World,” 
by Mr. J. W. Cross. He holds that the formula which 
expresses the full significance of the new-world develop- 
ment may be the expansion of the great humanitarian 
movement, the central idea of which is industrialism, as 
opposed to militarism. The new world of the United 
States of Australasia is founding itself on the evolution 
of a social faith in which industrialism is a vital tenet and 
a part of its effective religion. India, Mr. Cross thinks, 
has always been an effectual bar to the true union of a 
Greater Britain, and Equatorial Africa will prove a 
second bar. The extension of the British Empire alarms 
the mass of voters in Canada and Australia. They are 
dominated by three main ideas: the sovereignty of their 
own people, the importance of their own industrial devel- 
opment, and the determination not to meddle with the 
affairs of other people. 

UNITY OF THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING WORLD. 

To the mass of the working folk throughout Great Britain 
Mr. Cross reminds us, ‘‘the New World is the ideal world, 
and in these days, when the voice of the majority is so 
widely recognized as the voice of God, we need not be 
surprised—although it may be a rude awakening—to find 
that Canada and the United States of Australasia will 
presently follow in the way that the United States of 
America have led, because they imagine it to be the way 
of Peace—the way that seems best to secure to them the 
undisturbed enjoyment of their industries, the precious 
possession of their individuality and the natural principle 
of their growth. And just as there cannot be true patriot- 
ism in the United States, in Canada, or in Australia, with- 
out perpetual loyal recognition of the root from which 
they have all sprung—from which they have derived their 
language and their laws, their literature and their re- 
ligion—so there cannot be true patriotism in England 
without proper consideration for the best interests of all 
the offspring ; and in whatever way they see fit to work 
out their own future (by separation or otherwise), we shall 
be better occupied in strengthening our alliances and our 
fellowship with the whole 75,000,000 of them, in unifying 
the sentiment of all the English-speaking peoples, rather 
than in attempting a partial British Imperial Federation 
which, with its heterogeneous elements, can never really 
be welded into a homogeneous structure, because it does 
not represent any natural principle of growth.” 





CARDINAL MANNING. 


In a paper on ‘“‘The Church and the Workman,” which 
the Cardinal Archbishop of Capua has contributed to 


Merry England for March, there is the following passage 
referring to Cardinal Manning : 

“In Europe I know none among Catholic Socialists (let 
the name be permitted me) braver than my beloved 
friend, Cardinal Manning, a social student fearless in 
speculation, effectual in enterprise. His conceptions are 
expressed, not by means of wordy books, but—after the 
manner of great and decisive intelligences—without nebu- 
lous or inaccessible abstractions, in brief, precise, and 
luminous formule. Manning, living as he does in the 
midst of the independent and tenacious English people, 
has not hesitated to put himself at the head of Christian 
‘Socialism.’ Friend of the people, because the friend of 
God, he goes in advance of contemporary philanthropists, 
economists, philosophers, in his study of the possible means 
for restoring the dignity and amending the condition of 
the poor. Noman is more beloved by the laborer ; and 
his name is almost as dear among Protestants as among 
Catholics, among the rich as among the poor. Temper- 
ance, arbitration, peace-making, public charity, have in 
him an eloquent, a persistent, a fearless advocate.” 


THE WESLEY CENTENARY. 
Rev. Hugh Price Hughes. 


The best article on Wesley this month is by the Rev. 
Hugh Price Hughes in the Nineteenth Century. Mr. 
Hughes says: 

‘* All modern religious history is summed up in the two 
momentous facts that Ignatius Loyola has captured the 
Catholic Churches, and that John Wesley has captured 
the Evangelical Churches. Jesuitism and Methodism— 
these are the two ultimate forms of intense, logical, thor- 
oughgoing intense Christianity. Absolute subjection to 
the Church, or absolute subjection to the Christ—there is 
no other alternative for the enthusiastic ‘out-and-out’ 
Christian of the twentieth century. Absolute subjection 
to a creed is no longer possible.” 

So far, however, are people in general from recognizing 
the justice of Mr. Hughes’s claim, that he tells us that 
Mark Pattison, the Rector of Lincoln, had to be told 
three times that there were twenty million Methodists in 
the world before he would believe it. He suggested that 
Mr. Hughes meant twenty thousand. “I had not the 
faintest conception,” said Mark Pattison, positively gasp- 
ing, ‘‘that there were so many Methodists.” Mr. Hughes 
speaks with even more authority than if the twenty mil- 
lion Methodists were speaking through his pen. For in- 
stance, he says that John Wesley killed Calvinism. 

‘* Wesley and his helpers were the first Christian mis- 
sioners since ‘the coming of the Friars’ who reached the 
masses of the people. The Reformation was essentially a 
middle-class movement. It never gained either the upper 
classes or the poor. Evangelical Christianity had not yet 
reached the upper classes, but the poor are now saturated 
by it, thanks to the evangel of Wesley.” 

Again, quoting the authority of Dean Stanley, in order 
to justify his claim that John Wesley was the founder of 
tke Broad Church party, Mr. Hughes points out that John 
Wesley always asserted that all sincere men who had 
never heard of Christ were accepted by God. He thought 
Mohammedanism was probably an improvement on Ori- 
ental Christianity, and admired Ignatius Loyola as one of 
the greatest of men. It is a pity that so much of Wesley’s 
loving and tolerant spirit seems to have evaporated in the 
last hundred years. Mr. Price Hughes concludes his 
paper as follows: 

“In a word, Wesley was always willing to adapt his 
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creed to indisputable facts. He was the first great re- 
ligious leader in modern times who heartily accepted the 
Baconian principle of verification in the region of the- 
ology. If History did not agree with Dogma, he did not 
say, like a distinguished ecclesiastic of our own time, ‘so 
much the worse for History,’ but so much the worse for 
Dogma. He gradually abandoned all the most distinctive 
dogmatic convictions of his early manhood because, when 
he left academic cloisters to mix with men, he found that 
his favorite doctrines were inconsistent with indisputable 
facts. He was the earliest of scientific theologians. Hence 
nothing that criticism or history may yet reveal can 
shake the foundations of his faith, which rested, not upon 
external authority or intellectual speculation, but upon 
the direct experience of human: consciousness, summed up 
at last in the triumphant exclamation of his dying lips, 
The best of all is, God is with us.” 


‘Archdeacon Farrar’s Tribute. 


Archdeacon Farrar writes on Wesley in the Contem- 
porary Review for March. His paper is very appreciative, 
and he does not spare the clergy of his own Church for 
the way in which they treated the Apostle of the Seven- 
teenth Century. 

‘His vast success was owing,” says the writer, “first 
and foremost, to his inspiring conviction that he was 
doing the work to which God had called him, and doing it 
with God’s visible benediction. But no small part of the 
supreme impression which he made upon his age was due 
to the character which has left to all time a luminous ex- 
ample. They who would beat down the hundred-headed 
hydra of inveterate evils must use the same Hercules-club 
of moral conviction and absolute self-sacrifice. The most 
simple, the most innocent, the most generous of men, he 
was called a smuggler, a liar, an immoral and designing 
intriguer, a pope, a jesuit, a swindler, the most notorious 
hypocrite living. The clergy, I grieve to say, led the way. 
Rowland Hill called Wesley ‘a lying apostle, a designing 
wolf, a dealer in stolen wares’; and said that he was ‘as 
unprincipled as a rook, and as silly as a jackdaw, first pil- 
fering his neighbor’s plumage, and then going proudly 
forth to display it to a laughing world.’ The revival of 
religion had to make its way among hostile bishops, furi- 
ous controversialists, jibing and libellous newspapers, 
angry men of the world, prejudiced juries, and, brutal 
And yet it prevailed, because ‘one with God is 
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lies. 
always in a majority. 
Other Articles on Wesley. 


In the Newbery House Magazine, R. Denny Urlin, 
writing on the centenary of John Wesley’s death, points 
out that the whole of the Wesley machine is legally capa- 
ble of being worked within the inclosure of the English 
Church. The conference would in such case continue to 
be the patrons, as such nominating to all posts of duty, 
and having legal rights analogous to those of the Simeon 
Trustees or the Board of Keble College. 


In the Sunday Magazine for March, Dr. Stephenson, 
writing on the Patron Saint of his Church, retails the 
accusation about the doctrine for other worldiness which 
is sometimes brought against the Evangelicals. He says: 
“Tf in the later development of the Evangelical move- 
ment, men, who were very anxious to ‘save their own 
souls,’ shirked the labors and responsibilities of citizen- 
ship, it is not true of the Evangelical movement as a 
whole. Let any man inquire into the origin of the anti- 
slavery crusade, of cheap literature, of Sunday-schools 
and elementary education, of our hospitals for the sick, 
and of our rescue and reformatory schools, and he will be 
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surprised to find that almost without exception these 
things which, from a social as well as a religious point of 
view, are the glory of the Victorian age, took their rise 
in that ‘enthusiasm of humanity’ which sprang up with 
and in the revived religious life of the nation.” 


Mr. R. E. Prothero writes upon Wesley in Good Words 
for March. He remarks: ‘‘His wise catholicity and 
broad and liberal sympathies are exemplified in the admi- 
ration which, at a time when the name excited detestation 
and disgust, Wesley expressed for Ignatius Loyola. Yet 
Wesley may, in some respects, be called the Loyola of the 
eighteenth century. Wesleyanism has stimulated re- 
ligious sensations rather than deepened religious thought. 
But apart 
from the natural infirmity of age, there is little to mar 
his greatness as a religious reformer except a self-confi- 
dence which necessarily resulted from his surroundings, 
and, as it appears to us, an undue dependence upon re- 
ligious excitement, combined with an assumption of abso- 
lute assurance in matters which can only admit of moral 
persuasion.” 


MR. GLADSTONE INTERVIEWED. 
By Dr. Joseph Parker. 


In the New Review for March, Dr. Parker publishes 
extracts from a sort of written catechism which, he says, 
Mr. Gladstone has been good enough to allow himself to 
be put through. From this catechism we gather that Mr. 
Gladstone thinks that the greatest Parliamentary speakers 
on the Conservative side within his own personal knowl- 
edge, have been Peel, Derby, Disraeli, Lyndhurst, and 
Ellenborough ; that in mental power through his sermons 
Mr. Gladstone thinks that Canon Liddon was the greatest 
Church of England preacher, and the Rev. Henry Melville 
in command over his congregations. Up to 1860, Mr. 
Gladstone regarded O’Connell as the typical Parlia- 
mentary Irishman on a large scale, and Shiel on a smaller 
one. Dr. Parker asked him whether he thought the 
Church of England had a firmer hold upon the people 
than it ever had: 

““*The Church of England,’ he replied, ‘suffers much 
from the general decline of what is called the prestige of 
churches, but has gained much from the transformation 
of the clergy.’ 

“T then varied the inquiry thus: ‘Do you think the 
Church of England pulpit of to-day is equal to its position 
thirty years ago—in ability, in zeal, in popular sympathy, 
and theological learning ?’ 

‘¢¢Too short a term,’ he replied ; ‘since I was a boy this 
pulpit has become more liberal and genial, and infinitely 
more Christian.’ 

‘¢<T do not believe,’ said he, ‘in what is known as the 
interchange of pulpits. With all respect to those clergy- 
men who are willing to preach in Nonconformist pulpits, 
I must say they do not seem to form a proper conception 
of their own Church.’” 

The following curious story is vouched for by Dr. 
Parker: 

‘‘During his last Premiership I had the honor of break- 
fasting with him in Downing Street. After breakfast Mr. 
Gladstone took down a book and read aloud an account of 
the circumstances under which Ireland was united to 
Great Britain. The account was so pathetic that Mr. 
Gladstone could not proceed. He simply broke down and 
sobbed like a child. 

‘‘On this point I may not enlarge; it is introduced to 
prove that Mr. Gladstone’s is a great and sensitive heart.” 
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The only other thing in Dr. Parker’s article that is 
worth mentioning is his estimate of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Jesuitism. He says: 

‘*Loyola himself was but a skeleton of a Jesuit com- 
pared with Mr. Gladstone. I now use the word Jesuit in 
its purest sense and application. All the baby tricks of 
The Spiritual Exercises would come with natural ease to 
Mr. Gladstone. He believes in long lines and short lines, 
in dots and notches, in orientation and attitude, in relig- 
ious marchings, in emblematic colors, in fast and vigil 
and prostration. All these terms are part of his mother 
tongue. When he hears them he recognizes them as hav- 
ing heard them in some pre-natal state. They are older 
than Homer. They are sterner than the dreams of Dante. 
But is Mr. Gladstone a member of the Romish Church ? 

“Nothing of the kind. All his assurances on this mat- 
ter may be received with implicit and absolute confi- 
dence. Yet Mr. Gladstone has, one can quite imagine, 
infinitely more respect for the Sovereign Pontiff than for 
the Archbishop of Canterbury.” 





THE PROSPECT OF UNIVERSAL PEACE. 
A French Symposium. 


Mr. Ernest W. Situ, in an exceptionally interesting 
and noteworthy article in the new number of the Revue 
des Revues, sums up various opinions sent him, apropos of 
the Universal Peace Congress, by a number of eminent 
French literary and political celebrities. M. Frederic 
Passy, a member of the Institute, and one of the chiefs of 
the Peace Crusade, remarks that, instead of being styled 
the Universal Peace Congress, it should be called the Uni- 
versal Congress of Peace, for ‘‘I have never met any per- 
son who started with the notion of once and forever, to- 
day or to-morrow, abolishing the art of warfare. We are 
called upon to do what we can to better humanity, but to 
flatter ourselves that we are going to make her ever quite 
perfect is a snare and a delusion.” And this point of view 
is shared by two well-known Academicians. The Vicomte 
Melchoir de Vogué, brother-in-law of General Annenkoff 
and a prominent figure in Parisian society, points out 
somewhat maliciously that nothing people can say, do, or 
declare, will prevent quarrels breaking out between two 
nations as long as human nature remains what it has 
hitherto been. ‘‘ History teaches us that peace will never 
be among us as long as there remains on the earth two 
men, a loaf of bread, a coin, and a woman between them. 
I shall be delighted if the approaching Congress succeeds 
in giving me the lie ; I doubt, however, if it will be able 
to equally prove false history, nature, and Almighty God.” 

Jules Claretie, the director of the Thédtre Francais, 
pleads eloquently the cause of si vis pacem, para bellum, 
observing significantly that peace is only secured by the 
resolute and strong ones of the earth. The most sincere 
and thoughtful letter on the subject is that contributed 
by M. Jules Simon, who was, it will be remembered, one 
of the French delegates to the Labor Congress held last 
year in Berlin. The same idea is pithily expressed in M. 
Ferdinand de Lesseps’ short note: ‘‘ Universal peace will 
not be declared, but will impose itself, in the natural 
course of things, by human and commercial federation.” 

M. Maxime du Camp, after declaring that a volume 
would be all too small to contain his views on such an im- 
portant subject, contents himself with laying down at 
some length what he considers would be a practical code 
of warfare ; its principal points being that no declaration 
of war be made till the will of the country has been ascer- 
tained by plebiscite. In a word, we are to mitigate, as far 


as possible, a necessary evil. 
e 


JEKYLL AND HYDE IN SCIENCE. 
Have We More Souls than One? 


One of the most interesting of the serious articles of the 
Revue des Deux Mondes is a scientific explanation of the 
Jekyll and Hyde phenomenon of double personality, which 
is given by M. Alfred Binet. He adds one to the many 
maladies from which the world is suffering, and describes 
as a nervous affection of the personality the division of 
consciousness into several parts with its corollary that we 
call in common language inconsistency. He says: 

‘“‘A great number of psychological phenomena are to be 
explained by a disease of the primality, which consists of 
a division, or rather a breaking up of the ego; the normal 
unity of the consciousness is destroyed ; several distinct 
consciousnesses are produced, and each one may have its 
own perceptions, its memory, and even its moral charac- 
ter.” 

TWO PERSONALITIES IN ONE BODY. 

M. Binet confines himself to hysterical examples in 
which the disease is distinctly pronounced, and proceeds 
by a series of experiments to show that a given organism 
may contain within itself two or more moral personalities. 
He limits himself also to the human subject, therefore 
when he speaks of an organism it may for the present be 
taken for granted that he means a human organism. The 
undernote of the article is struck in a suggestive para- 
graph in which he observes that the conditions of partial 
consciousness and the power of automatic action which 
accompanies it are present in us all. But it is difficult to 
study the character and extent of unconscious mental 
activity in a normal person; for this reason he selects 
hysterical illustrations, where the subjects may easily 
have two parallel sets of consciousness. 

CONSCIOUS AND UNCONSCIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

There is what he calls the unconscious intelligence and 
the conscious intelligence ; but his experiments also show 
that the unconscious intelligence is by no means confined 
to the small automatic acts which we are all familiar with 
in every-day life—such, for instance, as the fastening of 
strings on buttons, which we do not see in our daily toilet ; 
or the power by which a musician finds the notes on an 
instrument at which he does not look. 

‘‘The acts of this consciousness may be very complex ; 
they suppose perception, memory, reason, imagination. 
They reveal, therefore, that there exists in those cases an 
intelligence which is other than that of the normal ego, 
and which acts side by side with that ego without its help 
and without its knowledge.” 

TWO DISTINCT MEMORIES. 

A further development of the argument is to prove that 
this second consciousness, observable in states of trance, 
etc., maintains its continuity and carries itself on in the 
hysteric state as the ordinary consciousness does in the 
ordinary state. Let one state be called Jekyll and the 
other Hyde; Jekyll will remember what Jekyll did and 
continue to act accordingly, while Hyde, who has no 
knowledge or remembrance of Jekyll, will remember in 
like manner what Hyde did. Involuntarily the reader 
will recall the famous ‘I think, therefore I am,” of Des- 
cartes, and will ask himself, in anticipation of M. Binet’s 
conclusion, ‘‘ But if two think, do therefore two exist ?” 
He is fully prepared, therefore, before it comes, for the 
statement that ‘“‘we are thus brought by a complete 
series of experiments to this important conclusion : 
Several moral personalities, each having consciousness of 
itself, may rise side by side without mixing in the same 
organism.” After this, there is again this note of re- 
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minder, that though the fact is only demonstrable as a 
disease in the hysterically affected patient, there is no 
proof that it is not equally true of the normal human 
being, for it is only in the more extreme condition of 
hypnotic sleep that the states alternate ; in the ordinary 
wakeful condition of hysteria they are usually coexistent, 
and there is hardly any one who has not at times been 
made aware of the existence of a double consciousness in 
his healthiest self. 


AFTER DEATH, WHAT THEN ? 


In relation to “spiritual” manifestations, M. Binet 
suggests that the moral personalities which have been 
known to coexist, and to alternate without knowledge of 
each other, may possibly reach the point of communicat- 
ing with one another, and that the question asked orally 
of one personality of the medium, may be answered by 
another through the hand which raps on the table, or 
which holds the so-called inspired pencil. The question 
with which most readers will rise from the articleis : If it 
be indeed true that within one organism there are several 
moral individualities, what happens when that organism 
is dissolved by death ? Would M. Binet ineline to believe 
in the immortality of many souls for each body, or in 
none ? 


WANTED, A NEW CHARTER. 
By the late Editor of the London ‘‘Star.”’ 


GENERAL BootH has been for some time struggling to 
draw up a new Charter, and has now got about three or 
four points. As he has not yet even completed his rough 
draft, I will not say anything more about that. Mr. 
Massingham, being temporarily relieved of the editorship 
of the Star, has turned his attention in the same direc- 
tion, and in the New Review for March he announces that 
the moment is historically ripe for a new Charter, and in 
order to meet this demand he offers the following modest 
points : 

1. The Land for the People. 

2. An Eight-Hour Day. 

3. The Educational Ladder. 

4. A People’s Parliament. 

5. The Free Commune. 

6. Taxation of the Idlers. 

7. Pensions for the Aged. 

The following is Mr. Massingham’s explanation of his 
charter, which, however, can be made to mean anything 
or nothing, according as to whether a candidate chooses to 
maximize or minimize. Mr. Massingham, it will be seen, 
maximizes : 

Point 1 would include allotments at fair rents (the half- 
acre plot as a beginning), full national control of the land 
monopolies, such as the railways, with the municipaliza- 
tion of the local tram and train services, and the regula- 
tion of their fares (on the zone system) ia the interest of 
the town worker in his suburban home, and of wages and 
hours in behalf of the railway employees. Of course, it 
would cover the municipalization of land values. 

The starting-point of 2 would be the proclamation of a 
normal working day for State, municipal, and monopoly 
employees, the extension of the Factory Acts to the men, 
women, and children employed in the sweated industries, 
and the cautious adoption of a system of local option in 
hours for the fully organized trades. 

3. The Educational Ladder would begin with free ele- 
mentary, evening, and continuation schools, coupled with 
technical instruction, and would lead by the path of 
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scholarships from the Board Schools to the open Univer- 
sity. 

4. The People’s Parliament involves the payment of its 
members, and, as a basis, the vote of the adult nation, 
irrespective of property or residence, guaranteed by the 
State officials, so as to carry with it a fair representation 
of the proletariat, who now claim less than one member 
for a million workers. 

5. The Free Commune implies open District and Parish 
Councils, endowed with their proportion of the tithe, and 
with powers of land administration, the effective munici- 
palization of the services of light and heat and water, the 
regulation of the liquor traffic, the gradual rehousing of 
the poor, and the enlargement of the public sources of 


. health and pleasure, much of which could be effected in 


London, and in most flourishing townships, by taking over 
yearly the unearned increase of land value. 

Point 6 may be attained by freeing the people’s break- 
fast table, and replacing the food taxes by municipal and 
equalized death duties on real property, and a graduated 
income-tax, equitably levied on earned and unearned 
revenues. 

Finally, Points 5 and 7 would realize the essential idea 
of the Poor Law, apart from its needlessly debasing ele- 
ments, and, without at once interfering with voluntary 
thrift, would freely restore to the worn-out toiler, in a 
degree of modest dignity and comfort, the unexpended 
value of his life’s work. 

Within this programme, Mr. Massingham thinks, lies a 
very dayspring of hope for the masses. He has little hope 
of the existing parties, although I am glad to see that he 
refers favorably to Sir John Gorst’s ‘‘admirable and most 
suggestive speech at Chatham, a speech full of the best 
kind of statesmanship, as the two parties, now almost 
dominated by capital, understand statesmanship.” 


DR. KOCH’S BOYHOOD. 


In the Deutsche Revue for February and March Herr 
Biewend writes of the boyhood of Dr. Koch, and his 
article is of value in so far that next to nothing of the 
early days of the discoverer of the bacillus seems to have 
as yet come to the knowledge of the public; indeed, all 
interest seems to have been concentrated in the illustrious 
bacillus itself. Born on Dec. 11, 1843, Robert Koch was 
the third child of a family of thirteen. Of this large fam- 
ily nine are still alive, and, with the exception of one 
brother, all of them are married and have families. Six 
brothers and one sister Lave founded homes in America; one 
brother is employed by a mining company in Tarnowitz, 
and the other sister has married Herr Biewend, the author 
of the article. The duties of the father seem to have left 
him little time to devote to his wife and children, but the 
leisure he had he was delighted to spend in his family 
circle. 

THE YOUNG NATURALIST. 


In the evenings the children would either gather round 
him to listen to his wonderful tales of travel, or he would 
wander out with them in the neighboring woods and. 
valleys. Both Robert and his father were passionate 
lovers of nature, but the father loved it more as a great 
whole, while Robert from his earliest days looked at it 
rather with the eye of the scientist. No plant, no rare 
beetle or butterfly, no mineral ever escaped him. All he 
needed was a friend to dismember his finds and explain 
all he knew about them. His uncle, the late Dr. D. Bie- 
wend, on his frequent visits to the neighborhood, often 
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accompanied him on his scientific expeditions, and the 
children of his uncle, not his own brothers and _ sisters 
were usually the attentive listeners on these occasions. 
The mother devoted herself to the utmost to her family, 
but she suffered more than the father from their slender 
means. Yet with her constant worries, she managed to 
find time to enter in a diary all the more important 
events connected with the family. In 1854 Koch’s father 
acquired a little property of his own at Klausthal, and 
the family took up their abode there. The dwelling- 
house, which was situated in a little park-like garden, 
commanded a charming view of the green meadows, the 
pine woods, and the hills and valleysas far as the Brocken 
itself, which bounded the prospect on the east. To the 
delight of the children the farm-yard was not left long un- 
inhabited. Horses, cows, swine, poultry, even a pair of 
foxes, and dogs and cats of course, were procured. 
Robert was at that time ten years old. He soon arranged 
an aquarium, and in addition kept live singing birds 
which he got in the woods, caught mice and tamed them, 
and killed animals of every kind for their skins. 


HOW HE CAUGHT THE CATS. 


Cats were his special enemies because of the devastation 
they wrought among his caged birds and birds of the 
garden. At length, all unknown to the father, a trap for 
the cats was constructed in the garden bushes, and 
Robert and his-friend, our author, slipped each victim 
into a sack and immediately tied it up. The head was 
then carefully got into a corner, and with the help of a 
noose the animal was strangled ina few moments. What 
the animal looked like they only saw after the bag was 
opened; but it quieted their consciences to find that out 
of twelve cats caught in succession not one of them be- 
longed to any of their neighbors. The animals were 
skinned while warm, and the skins were given to the tan- 
ner, to be returned in the form of a warm fur-lined 
jacket, as a Christmas present for Robert’s mother. The 
boys played the wildest games; no tree was too high for 
them and no hedge too difficult for them to get over. 
Danger was but an incentive, but they did not escape un- 
hurt. Robert and a younger brother each got an arm 
broken. 

THE BOON OF POVERTY. 

The cares of the parents never oppressed the children 
in the least. Their food was the plainest; sugar, tea, and 
coffee were only known by name, white bread was Sun- 
day morning fare, and meat was eaten at dinner only 
twice or thrice a week. Their dress was equally simple. 
As the younger members inherited their clothes from the 
elder ones, wonderfully strange were the effects some- 
times produced. But Koch’s happiest reminiscences are 
associated with the free life of those Klausthal days, and 
it was many years after his father’s death before he 
could bring himself to visit the place which had fallen 
into strange hands. Fourteen years afterwards, however, 
he was able to buy it back and revive the old memories. 
From Robert Biewend’s second installment, we gather 
that Koch was by nature less given to bodily exercise 
than his brothers and sisters, and that he would hide him- 
self in a quiet corner to pursue his studies in natural 
history. In this respect he received much encouragement 
from his grandfather Biewend, also a lover of natural 
science, with a special taste for the collecting and arrang- 
ing of minerals, plants, insects, and the like. Koch also 
inherited his fondness for the game of chess from this 
grandfather. But the article is chiefly a picture of 
Koch’s career at the University of Gottingen. 
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A FRENCHMAN ON THE SALVATION ARMY. 


M. VALBERT, in the Revue des Deux Mondes, takes his 
own ingenious view of the authorship of ‘‘In Darkest Eng- 
land.” He admits of no doubt that Mr. Booth is the real 
author of his book; but ‘‘there are in him two men, and 
each in turn has held the pen. I mean that Mr. Booth 
has had for a colleague the General of the Salvation 
Army, and I regret it. For all that there is of good in 
the book I honor Mr. William Booth. All that is absurd 
and puerile I attribute to the General.” On this assump- 
tion M. Valbert bases a criticism which would not be his if 
it were not ironical as well as appreciative. His sympathy 
and admiration are throughout reserved for the man, and 
the shafts of his cynicism are let freely loose on the Gen- 
eral. 

THE SALVATION ARMY AND THE JESUITS. 


The sins against taste with which the Salvation Army is 
so often charged do not escape his flagellation, and causes 
him to repudiate almost indignantly the comparison 
which has been made between the Army and the Order of 
Jesuits. “The Jesuits, whatever may be thought of 
them, either for good or evil, were at least learned teach- 
ers, and applied themselves to cultivating the mind,” etc. ; 
““whereas the Saivation Army prides itself upon being 
the religion of the illiterate.” ‘‘ But he who desires to in- 
fluence crowds must not aim high.” And then, after 
quoting Jotham’s parable of the olive, the fig, and the 
vine, who would not leave their fruits to take the leader- 
ship of the forest, that was so promptly accepted by the 
bramble, M. Valbert observes: 

“The moral of this apologue is that those nations who 
pride themselves on producing good fruits are less con- 
sumed than others by the passion for reigning, and that 
to certain undertakings noble ambition is an obstacle.” 


THE ‘‘ GENERAL.” 


This is severe, but it represents only M. Valbert’s atti- 
tude towards the ‘“‘General.” The general who indulges 
in half-thought-out dreams of Utopias where criminal 
lunatics shall ‘‘ grow tulips and roses” at the expense of 
honest labor; the general who prefers anecdotes to statis- 
tics, and refuses to modify the attributes of his self-cre- 
ated dictatorship to accord with the requirements of com- 
mon-place book-keeping; the general who ignores the la- 
bors of all his predecessors in the same field; the general 
who has inaugurated the reign of autocratic and mysteri- 
ous philanthropy, and substituted himself for the laws of 
righteousness; the general who also, it must be admitted, 
has incensed and perhaps tortured his critic by a shock- 
ing ‘‘abuse of the drum ”—for him M. Valbert has only 
ridicule and scorn. 

MR. BOOTH. 


For Mr. Booth, who really cares about the well-being 
of John Jones, and cannot rest until some means of pro- 
viding John Jones with dinner has been found, M. Val- 
bert has hearty sympathy. The Mr. Booth who is prepared 
to train agriculturists for the colonies; the Mr. Booth 


_who has known how to arouse enthusiasm and enlist 


working sympathy in the lot of those more unhappy than 
ourselves; the Mr. Booth who has created a widespread 
movement of charity without regard for national limits; 
the Mr. Booth who has not only organized the Salvation 
Army, but has devoted to it the brain, the heart, the in- 
defatigable activity, the whole personal life of his family, 
as well as of himself, is an individual for whom all right- 
thinking men can feel respect. To this man M. Valbert 
gives sincere wishes for the success of his new scheme. 
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All that there is in it of practical philanthropy attracts 
him as much as the religious propaganda and the undue 
prominence of a not very sympathetic personality repels. 
It is, he very justly observes, by the events that the 
scheme must now be judged. Mr. Booth asked for a 
sign, and it has been given to him. The dew of gold has 
fallen on his fleece. ‘‘ He has promised too much and re- 
ceived too much not to be in honor bound now to pro- 
ceed.” And the article ends with a somewhat extended 
interpretation of the parable from which it set out: 
“There are so many evils to cure in this world that we 
must accept the good which is done, no matter what its 
form or method. Though the fruits of the bramble and 
their sharp savor are repugnant to a delicate palate, 
do not let us despise them so long as they serve to feed 
the poor who have nothing else. If Mr. Booth, without 
performing all the miracles that he promises, succeeds in 
comforting a certain amount of sorrow, everything else 
may be forgiven, even his boasting’ and his injustice. 
There is an Eastern proverb which says, ‘If benevolence 
has far-reaching hands and swift-advancing feet, it mat- 
ters nothing that its grimace displeases thee. Thou hast 
no need to look it in the face.’ ” 


THE WOMEN OF INDIA. 


LaDy DUFFERIN, having lived four years in India, has 
had many opportunities of studying the condition of her 
own sex in that great dependency. In the Nineteenth 
Century for March she endeavors to correct the erroneous 
impression which prevails as to the wretchedness of female 
life in India. An enormous proportion of the women go 
about as freely as if they were men. She says: ‘The 
lower-caste women in India, who are not kept behind the 
purdah, but may be seen in the streets of the towns and 
villages and in the country districts, are as free as most 
European peasantry, as happy and as cheerful.” 

And as for the higher classes, who are kept shut up in the 
zenanas, Lady Dufferin says that she thinks the general 
impression as to their imprisonment is a misunderstand- 
ing. 

‘‘The impressions I carried away from my visits to 
zenanas were invariably pleasant ones. In spite of the 
shortcomings of interpreters and the want of a common 
language, I never left a zenana without being deeply im- 
pressed by the gentleness, friendliness, and charm of 
manner I found there. But I, for my part, consider that 
under the present conditions of Eastern life the zenana 
system offers many undoubted advantages. I think that 
neither the men nor the women of the country are pre- 
pared for its abolition ; and while I would earnestly 
advocate improvements calculated to give interests, occu- 
pations, out-door exercise, and innocent amusements to 
zenana women, I have no desire to touch their privacy ; 
and, in arranging for their medical relief, every effort 
was made by me, and by those who worked with me, to 
respect to the very utmost all the laws which govern the 
purdah system.” 

The peculiar trials of an Indian woman’s life result 
from the hideous atrocity of child marriage, by which 
little girls are often compelled to become mothers. before 
they are thirteen or fourteen. At present one woman in 
five is a widow, the majority of whom have been betrothed 
before they were ten, and have become widows without 
ever being married. To an Indian woman, a husband is 
the aim and object of life. He is her only raison détre, 
and Lady Dufferin does not see how the sentiment with 


. 
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regard to widowhood is to be modified by any reforms 
which can be suggested. She thinks the best way to help 
Indian women is by supplying them with medical relief. 
‘In most cases no man would, under any circumstances 
whatever, be allowed to enterthe zenana. Noman would 
ever be called in to attend confinement cases, and for all 
female diseases and chronic cases, Indian women are 
practically without any medical aid whatever.” 


SILVER AS A CIRCULATING MEDIUM. 


To what extent and by what measures shall the use of 
silver as money be continued ? is the question which Mr. 


‘Geo. S. Boutwell, a former Secretary of the United 


States Treasury, asks himself, and discusses at some 
length in the March number of The Forum. He leads up 
to the discussion proper with a running review of the sil- 
ver legislation of the United States during the last de- 
cade. The results of this legislation justifies, this writer 
maintains, the use of silver as the most available, the 
most valuable, and the least dangerous means of rein- 
forcing the currency. ‘That the currency needs reinforc- 
ing is not taken for granted. Figures and statistics are 
given to show that there is not gold enough in existence 
to carry on the commerce of the world. The present 
annual output of the world’s gold available for coinage 
does not furnish more than $80,000,000. This sum is 
manifestly inadequate to meet the growing business 
needs of England, Germany, and the United States, to 
say nothing of other countries where industry has 
reached a high degree of development. Neither would 
this annual output of gold be adequate if the use of silver 
should be limited by the countries of the world to sub- 
sidiary coins. ‘‘ Either all commercial nations must use 
both gold and silver upon an agreed ratio of relative 
value, or some nations may use gold exclusively, while 
other nations must accept silver altogether, or as the 
chief part of their currency.” The United States has 
adopted the latter policy, and must abide by it. To de- 
monetize silver, and thereby withdraw the vast sum of 
$376,000,000 worth of silver coin from our currency, would 
bring financial ruin to industries generally throughout the 
United States. Thus Mr. Boutwell reasons. 


CONTINUE THE PRESENT POLICY. 


But what shall we do? Continue, he says, the pur- 
chase of silver bullion upon substantially the present 
basis, limiting the market for this product to the United 
States. From 1887 to 1889 the silver increase for the 
world was $37,000,000, of which increase only $11,000,000 
came from the mines of the United States. To throw 
open the market to the entire world would destroy the 
silver-mining industry of the United States by stimulat- 
ing the production of silver in Mexico and South 
America, where the mines are reputed to be richer than 
those in this country. Furthermore, the United States 
should use every available means to extend the use of 
silver in other countries. The comparatively small 
annual yield of gold may not be adequate to meet the 
demands of growing business and of increasing popular- 
ity in Germany and Great Britain, and thus those coun- 
tries may be forced to accept the bimetallic system. 
With this hope to cherish, Mr. Boutwell bids us be con- 
tent with our present policy of restricted coinage. 

In closing he restates an old monetary doctrine very 
well. ‘Omitting all reference to possible ultimate conse- 
quences, it may be assumed of a nation in which the vol- 
ume of currency is increasing that there will be activity 
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in business and an aspect of general prosperity. On the 
other hand, there will be depression, discontent, and 
finally bankruptcy, more or less universal, in a country 
in which, through a continuing series of years, the volume 
of currency decreases in proportion to population and to 
the demands of business.” 


‘THE CANADIAN QUESTION. 
Mr. Wiman’s Views. 


Mr. Erastus Wm™aN had something to say about “The 
Struggle in Canada,” and said it in the last number of 
the North American Review. His article, which was 
written about thirty days before ‘‘1e elections in Canada, 
treats of the condition of political affairs then existing in 
that country. ‘‘The struggle in Canada wasover the ques- 
tion of commercial relations with the United States. 
The Liberal party were sworn to the policy of Unrestricted 
Reciprocity—a policy which means close trade relations 
with the United States and a common tariff with the 
United States against the rest of the world. The Tory 
party stood for what is known as ‘The National Policy,’ 
the result of which is isolation and commercial belliger- 
ency. A high rate of duty against‘American manufact- 
urers; an antiquated and harsh interpretation of the 
fisheries treaty; a railway policy menacing American 
profit; a discrimination against bottoms in Canadian 
waterways; a-denial of bonding privileges for fish and 
grain,and a general policy of commercial hostility pervades 
the politics of the Tory. Loyalty to the British crown, 
and mock sentimentality as to treason and rebellion are 
somehow mixed up with this apparent desire to get the 
better of the American people.” 


GROWTH OF RECIPROCITY SENTIMENT. 


The desire for reciprocal relations between the two 
countries originated only about four years ago in Canada, 
but since that time has had a rapid growth. Indeed, so 
swiftly did the movement for a closer commercial union, 
once started, spread among the people that Sir John and 
his party, to secure themselves against certain defeat 
later, felt obliged to have Parliament dissolved a-year in 
advance of its legal expiration. The dissolution was de- 
cided upon simply and solely to prevent another year 
of educational effort, conscious that, were it permitted, it 
would dispose of any claim the Tory party had to any 
continuance of confidence. The dissolution of Parliament 
at this time, coming as it didijust as the census was due and 
a reapportionment was in order, practically disfranchised 
a hundred thousand young men. The official list of voters 
having been revised only up to 1889, no young man less 
than twenty-three years of age could vote because of the 
absence of his name from the list. 


ONLY A QUESTION OF TIME, 


In the closing pages of his article Mr. Wiman’s forecast- 
ing a possible Liberal defeat—a defeat which later came 
—says: ‘‘It is impossible that two great nations, side by 
side with each other, having so many interests in common, 
and whose destiny and future are so closely interwoven, 
can long remain commercially hostile to each other. It 
may be that a continuance and prolonged dose of McKin- 
leyism are necessary for the education of the Canadian 
people. It is just possible that the high duty which the Fos- 
ter tariff enforces in Canada is essential to proper educa- 
tion. These results will all follow the defeat of the Liberal 
party. The fact that Sir John urges reciprocity in natural 
products, and tries to delude the farmers of Canada into the 
belief that a partial reciprocity is possible, shows how des- 


perate is the need of the Tory party. Every one acquainted 
with the question knows how utterly impossible is a partial 
reciprocity, so far as the United States are concerned. 


- An enlarged market for manufacturers is the essential 


basis of the new movement for reciprocity. If manu- 
factures are omitted, there is no ground to seek an ex- 
tension into new markets ; and it has been aptly said that 
‘one might just.as well attempt to build a railway to the 
moon as to get reciprocity from the United States with the 
omission of the manufactured interests.’ It shows how 
desperate are the straits to which the Tory party have 
been driven when they undertake to obtain what they 
know cannot be got, and run the risk of the disaster which 
will certainly follow their utter failure in the future. ” 


A Nova Scotian Forecast. 


THE Hon. J. W. Lonauey, Attorney-General for Nova 
Scotia, discusses in The Fortnightly for March the prob- 
able future of Canada. Mr. Longley evidently believes 
that Canada will ultimately become independent, although 
he admits that independence has not reached the stage of 
practical politics. There is no knowing how soon it may 
reach that stage. 

“Tt is too soon to say to what extent this feeling will 
spread, and how soon it may reach the stage of practical 
action. Nothing has occurred of late to give it any direct 
impetus. Any friction between the Canadian Govern- 
ment and the Colonial Office might call the full strength 
of the independence sentiment into formidable existence, 
but this does not seem likely to occur. Therefore one can 
but form general opinions as to the trend of events. 
Granted that the Colonial relation is to terminate some 
day, it is not too much to say that independence seems, at 
present, the most probable solution.” 

Hence he argues that: ‘If those who are concerned in 
the scheme of concentrating the powers of the English 
race, and making the forces of the English-speaking people 
at home and abroad a unit for the common glory and the 
common strength, addressed themselves to the work of 
securing enduring alliances with those great colonies 
which shall hereafter establish an independent existence, 
it would be likely to prove a more practicable under- 
taking than anything involved in any shadowy project of 
federation, which presents enormous difficulties, and may 
prove short-lived even if accomplished.” 

Mr. Longley is a little bit of a dreamer, as may be seen 
from the following passage: ‘‘The people of Great Britain 
can view with complacency the creation of an effective 
navy by the United States as well as Canada. Blood is 
thicker than water, and whatever little family jars may 
now and then occur between those great English-speaking 
peoples, if the day should ever come when British interest 
and honor were in real peril, owing to Eurcpean combi- 
nations, depend upon it the star-spangled banner, floating 
proudly from the masts of American warships, would be 
found floating beside the glorious old Union Jack. This, 
perhaps, sounds too pretty, but it is not Utopian.” 

Still he may be right when he says: ‘The question of 
defence, which in Europe is such a formidable one, does 
not present the same difficulties in America. North 
America is practically divided between the United States 
and Canada, both English-speaking countries, and happily 
free from the entanglements of European diplomacy.” 

At the same time it might be much better to have 
Canada and the United States united with England, South 
Africa, and Australasia in a peace and war alliance, 
which would practically make the naval forces of the con- 
federation available for defence of the common interests 
of the whole English-speaking world. 








A BRITISH COMMERCIAL UNION. 


In the Nineteenth Century for March Lord Dunraven 
explains what he means by the Commercial Union of 
the Empire. He says: 

‘‘My proposition is that a duty of about 10 or 15 per 
cent. should be imposed upon foreign products, and that 
a portion of the revenue so raised—one-half per cent., one 
per cent., or two per cent., or whatever was necessary— 
should be set aside to form a fund for imperial defence as 
limited in the way I have suggested. Such a fund would, 
of course, have to be administered, audited, and accounted 
for, by a council representative of all the contributory 
parties. There can be no taxation without representa- 
tion. But no difficulty would arise in a limited case of 
that kind. A council conferring some honorable dignity 
and distinction upon its members could be formed of emi- 
nent men selected by the Colonies, of the Ministers inter- 
ested here at home, and of the naval and military advisers 
of the Crown. It would not be necessary for them to 
meet at very frequent intervals, and their duties would 
not involve any great sacrifice of time or trouble. The 
greatest danger to which the Empire is exposed undoubt- 
edly lies in the comparatively defenceless condition of its 
commerce.” 

He maintains that this is neither protection nor retalia- 
tion; it is in accordance with the wish of the colonists, 
and would tend to strengthen and consolidate the forces 
which hold the Empire together. 

“Tf, as the great colonies wax strong and wealthy, the 
feeling of mutual responsibility and mutual obligation 
grows stronger and the national instinct gathers weight, 
then a common fund for the common purposes that I have 


mentioned will develop into some form of Imperial Fed- 


eration. 

‘*But all these matters lie hid in the womb of time, and 
need not now be considered: they are interesting for 
speculation, but possess no practical value in discussion at 
present. All that can now be done is to plant a sound 
principle by providing a fund for certain purposes in 
which we are all individually and collectively especially 
interested, and by adopting preferential treatment within 
the Empire. ” 


SENATOR SHERMAN ON THE NICARAGUA CANAL. 


First place is given in The Forum for March to an 
article by Senator Sherman, of Ohio, on ‘‘ The Nicaragua 
Canal.” Power to build this inter-oceanic canal has been 
granted by the Republics of Nicaragua and Costa Rica to 
a private association of citizens of the United States, 
known as the Maritime Canal Company of Nicaragua, 
which has already entered upon the work of construction. 
Senator Sherman urges strongly the policy of Govern- 
ment aid in the construction of the projected waterway, 
that the enterprise may be secured against failure and 
against the possibility of its control being transferred to 
commercial rivals. 


ADVANTAGES TO BE DERIVED. 


He gives three advantages to be derived by the United 
States from a waterway connecting the Atlantic with the 
Pacific. The first is the advantage of a direct route 
around the world—an advantage to be shared by other 
commercial nations as well. Todiscover such a route 
was the cherished hope of Columbus. The hope of the 
civilized world since that time has been to effect some 
open way across the isthmus. 
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The second advantage to be gained from the construc- 
tion of this canal is the establishment through it of water 
communications between the Western and Eastern 
States. ‘‘ Vessels sailing from New York to San Fran- 
cisco are now compelled to pass around Cape Horn, a dis- 
tance of 19,000 miles. The enormous quantities of wheat, 
lumber and other articles produced on the Pacific coast 
can now be transported to the Atlantic States only by 
3,000 miles of railway, or by a long voyage around South 
America, so that the entire value of these productions is 
often consumed in the expense of the journey.” 

A third advantage to be secured from the opening of 
this canal is that it will give our people a community of 
interests with the Western coasts of Mexico and South 
America, now substantially closed to our commerce. 
The commerce of these coasts, being compelled to go 
around Cape Horn, can from that point reach with less 
difficulty the markets of Europe than the markets of our 
own country; while, if the canal be constructed, there 
will be a safe, well-protected water route between the 
Western ports of the American continent and our chief 
commercial cities. 

TO VIVIFY THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 

The canal will, for the first time, make possible an 
enforcement of the Monroe Doctrine, hitherto a mere 
dogma in American policy. The communion of inter- 
ests between the American States will be enormously 
strengthened by this work. The South American Re- 
publics are patterned after ours; there can be no clash- 
ing of interests between us. For many years they are 
not likely to be manufacturing countries, but will be 
devoted mainly to agriculture and mining. They would 
naturally exchange their gold, silver, sugar, coffee, tropi- 
cal fruits, guano, and other sources of wealth for the 
manufactures and productions of the United States. 


PROGRESS AND OTHERWISE IN AMERICA. 


While the question of raising the age of consent at 
which marriage may be permitted is preoccupying the 
attention of the Government and people of India, The 
Arena calls attention to another phase of the same sub-: 
ject, which is not attracting as much attention as it 
should in the United States of America. The age of con- 
sent, however,in Western counties does not mean the age of 
marriage, but the age at which illicit intercourse is to be 
criminal. The editor of The Arena has some vigorous 
pages devoted to this subject, in which he appreciatively 
speaks of the part Mr. Stead was privileged to play in this 
matter. He points out that within the last few years the 
age of consent has been raised, in a score or so of Amer- 
ican States, from seven and ten years tofrom twelve to six- 
teen, but he says, ‘‘ we must not allow ourselves to be de- 
ceived by the delusive hope that man is growing more 
moral, high-minded, and humane. There is a reason for 
those changes, a reason as significant as it is well known 
to students of this problem. The Pall Mall Gazette rev- 
elations brought this tremendous reaction. That expos- 
ure was the grandest single act which has marked our 
epoch in recent years. America felt the thrill of horror 
that the Pall Mall Gazette has awakened.” He contin- 
ues: . 

“In vain did conservatism endeavor to suppress the 
discussion and the details of the revelation on the 
threadbare plea that it was dangerous for the people, and 
especially young people, to know the truth. The revela- 
tions were dangerous for the moral lepers. They awak- 
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ened parents to the perils before their daughters, and re- 
vealed to girls the snares that confronted them. They 
did more. They created that healthy public sentiment 
for right and justice that is always evinced when agita- 
tion unmasks a great wrong. New York was the first 
State to raise the age of consent from ten to sixteen years. 
Other States followed her example, but only after hard- 
fought battles, and in many instances the age has been 
only increased to twelve or thirteen years.” 


DANGER OF REACTION. 


Instead of steadily carrying out this good work there has 
been a return in many quarters to a policy of reserve, which 
has been immediately taken advantage of by the other 
side in order to win back the vantage ground from which 
they were driven in 1886: 

‘Efforts are being put forth to reduce the age of con- 
sent. For example, in New York last year, where Sena- 
tor McNaughton introduced into the State Senate a bill 
to reduce the age of consent from sixteen to fourteen 
years, the judiciary committee reported favorably, and 
had it not been discovered, just as its framers were pre- 
paring to crowd it through in the closing hours, it would 
doubtless have been passed. A few papers were coura- 
geous enough to denounce the bill in unmeasured terms, 
and it was killed. On the very day that Senator Mc- 
Naughton introduced his bill to reduce the age of consent 
to fourteen years, an elderly man was convicted in the 
Court of General Sessions in New York City for abduct- 
ing a fourteen-year-old school girl. 

‘Tt is noteworthy that the sessions at which efforts are 
made to reduce the legal age of consent are always secret, 
it being alleged by the advocates for reducing the age of 
consent that the subject is not one which it is fit for women 
to hear about! It is to be hoped that there are not many 
men in American legislatures who would care to have 
their names associated with such meusures; but the case is 
bad enough if, after all the work of these long years, it be 
true that in the States of Minnesota, Colorado, Alabama, 
Georgia, North and South Carolina, Texas, Idaho, and 
South Dakota the age of consent is only ten years!” 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 


Promoters of University Extension in this country will 
find valuable information on the growth of this move- 
ment in England, in the Andover Review for March. The 
account contributed is by Mr. Robert A. Woods, of Toyn- 
bee Hall, London. 

The plan of University Extension was first given a trial 
in England in 1872. This movement for the extension of 
University instruction to the people.at large has since 
spread rapidly. There are now close to two hundred and 
fifty extension centres in England. Over 40,000 persons 
attended the courses of. lectures given during the year 
1889,as against 16,752 persons during the year 1885. Ex- 
tension work is carried on in England by the Universities 
of Oxford, Cambridge and Victoria, and by the London 
Society for the Extension of University Teaching. 

HOW THE WORK IS CARRIED ON. 

The methods of extension are described by Mr. Woods. 
“The two old Universities and the London Society each 
have a head office, in charge of men who give their whole 
time to directing extension work. Early in the Spring of 
the year, the list of subjects in history, economics, litera- 
ture, and science, with the names of the lecturers, is made 
out and sent to the local centres. The secretary of each 
centre must report his committee’s first, second,and third 
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choices for lecturers and subjects. From all the applica- 
tions, the assignments are made out according to the 
selection of places by lecturers, and the possibility of 
convenient railway arrangements.” By the middle of 
the summer the programme is complete. 


THE LECTURES GIVEN. 


The lectures are about an hour in length. ‘As far as 
possible, specimens and diagrams are brought into use. 
The magic lantern is found to be a very valuable aid. 
With every lecture, a number of questions are given out 
for further study. The students are expected to write 
out their replies to these and send them by mail to the 
lecturer.” Classes for discussion are held in connection 
with the lecture courses. Examinations are given at the 
end of the courses, and all who pass receive certificates, 
the best students receiving in addition prizes and honors. 


LOCAL CENTRES. 


The account given of the organization of local centres 
is instructive. ‘The local centres usually have their 
origin through some University man, or other intelligent 
person, who is acquainted with the extension movement 
and wishes to try to gain its benefits for his own town. 
Through his influence, a committee is formed, and a secre- 
tary for the branch appointed. Then a good deal of 
active missionary work has to be done to get people suf- 
ficiently interested to come to the lectures and pay the 
fees. In most cases, a public meeting is held, at which 
some representative of University Extension is present to 
give information. As soon as it becomes possible to guar- 
antee the payment of the lecturer’s charges, the centre 
is ready to begin its work. Sometimes the lectures are 
given at a local college, and are made part of its pro- 
gramme. Public libraries and mechanics’ institutes 
occasionally take the responsibility of engaging the lec- 
turers.” 

University Extension has greatly influenced the growth 
of local collegesin England. <A few colleges can be traced 
back directly to extension centres, and many have been 
strengthened by the movement. Relations between the 
Universities and the local centres are kept up by means of 
summer meetings—especially is this true of the Oxford 
University Extension system. Last Summer fully a thou- 
sand students attended the Summer meeting held at 
Oxford. The University Extension movement, with its 
grand centres, its local centres and its Summer meetings, 
closely resembles the educational movement carried for- 
ward by the Chautauqua Association in this country. 
In fact, they represent the same idea—the education of 
the masses. 


PLEASURE VS. ETHICS IN FICTION. 


In the March Atlantic, Miss Agnes Repplier defends her 
position taken a year ago in an article on ‘‘ Fiction in the 
Pulpit.” In that paper she dissented strongly from the 
theory that fiction should primarily be used to convey 
lessons in ethics, and paid her respects to such works as 
Robert Elsmere, John Ward, Preacher, and the Kreutzer 
Sonata. Her present article, entitled ‘‘Pleasure: A 
Heresy,” is in reply to the numerous criticisms, printed 
and private, that her thesis has evoked. Stated in the 
simplest terms, she holds that ‘‘the sole business of a 
novel-writer is to give us pleasure, and his sole duty is to 
give it to us within decent and prescribed limits.” She 
tilts a keen lance against the people who regard the novel 
as a medium for the inculcation of social or ethical doc- 
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trines, rather than a product of pure literary and artistic 
workmanship. She distinctly dissents from the view that 
“the business of fiction is to elevate our moral tone; to 
teach us the stern lessons of life ; to quicken our sense of 
duty; to show us the dark abysses of fallen nature; to 
broaden our spiritual vistas; to destroy our old comforta- 
ble creeds; to open our half-closed eyes; to expand our 
souls with the generous sentiments of humanity; to vex 
us with social problems and psychological conundrums; 
to gird us with chain armor for our daily battles; to do 
anything or everything, in short, except simply give us 
pleasure.” 
WORSHIPPING AT DARK ALTARS. 


It is against the Ibsens and the Tolstois in particular 
that Miss Repplier obviously desires to be regardéd as 
protesting. Her comment upon certain Bostonian Ibsen 
readings is slightly irreverent, as. instance the following: 
“Tt was a curious and rather melancholy experience, a 
year ago, to hear the comments of those patient women 
who devoted their afternoons to Ibsen readings, and to 
turning over in their minds the new and unprofitable 
situations thus suggested. The discussions that followed 
were invariably ethical, never critical; they had reference 
always to some moral conundrum offered by the play, 
never to the artistic or dramatic excellence of the play 
itself. Was Nora Helmer justified, or was she not, in 
abandoning her children with explicit confidence to the 
care of Mary Ann? Had Dr. Wangel a right, or had he 
not, to annul his own marriage tie with the primitive 
simplicity of the King of Dahomey ? We try so 
hard to be happy—we have such need each of his little 
share of happiness; yet Ibsen, troubling the soul more 
even than he troubles the senses, has chosen to employ his 
God-given genius in deliberately lessening our small sum 
of human joy. When shall we cease to worship at such 
dark altars ?” 

THE DIDACTIC CRITICISM. 


Commenting upon Mr. Ruskin’s unwillingness to let you 
enjoy Florence unless you consent to see subtle marvels in 
certain bits of fresco that he deems ineffably beautiful, 
Miss Repplier proceeds to say of the ethical criticism that 
takes the exclusive and didactic form: ‘‘On precisely the 
same principle you are commanded to cleave to Tolstoi, 
not because he has written able novels, but because these 
novels teach a great many things which it is desirable 
you should know and believe; you are bidden to revere 
George Meredith, not because he has given the world some 
brilliant and captivating books, but because these books 
contain a tonic element fitted for your moral reconstruc- 
tion. If you do not sufficiently value these admirable 
lessons, then you are told, in language every whit as con- 
temptuous as Mr. Ruskin’s, to amuse yourself, by all 
means, with Lever, and Gaboriau, and Jules Verne; for 
all higher fiction is, like the art of Florence, a sealed book 
to your understanding.” 

There is, after all, nothing so very alarming in Miss 
Repplier’s ‘‘ heresy.” The ‘‘ pleasure” that she defends is 
not akin to levity or recklessness, but is that serene and 
wholesome delight that belongs in all ages to the true and 
beautiful in art. Perhaps she differs less radically from 
her critics than she supposes. 


A LINK BETWEEN JAPAN AND AMERICA. 


In an open letter to the Century Magazine, Mr. Horace 
F. Cutter gives a most interesting and touching illustra- 
tien of the Japanese spirit and character. He speaks of 
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two monuments—one erected in California by the Em- 
peror of Japan as a tribute to the memory of an Ameri- 
can citizen, Matthew Scott, and the other has just been 
erected by humble villagers in Japan ‘to commemorate 
the goodness of the United States.” Mr. Cutter gives the 
following translation of the inscription, made by Mr. 
Kawagita, the Japanese consul at San Francisco : 

In September, 1885, an American vessel was wrecked off 
the island of Tanegashima, and the whole of the crew 
perished with the exception of twelve men. Of these, 
seven persons entered the one remaining boat, and the 
other five constructed a raft, and after several days of 
suffering effected a landing on Tanegashima, and wan- 
dered about almost exhausted by hunger and thirst. 
Seven of them went to the village of Akimura on Tane- 
gashima, and were succored by Mr. Iwatsbo, an inhabi- 
tant of that place, while the remaining five, having sepa- 
rated from their comrades, wandered about during the 
night near the village of Sekimura, another village of 
Tanegashima, calling for help. Fortunately Mr. Furuda, 
a resident of this place, being out fishing, heard their 
cries and took the sufferers into his own home. 

In the mean time all the inhabitants of these villages, 
hearing of this unfortunate event, promptly gave food 
and clothing, and every possible assistance to the ship- 
wrecked sailors, by which means they were restored to 
their usual strength. After this they were accompanied 
by the village officers to Kagoshima, the capital of Kago- 
shima Prefecture, and from there they were returned to 
their own country. 

The Government of the United States, being grateful 
for the kind treatment shown by the villagers towards 
these American sailors, awarded gold medals to Messrs. 
Iwatsbo and Furuda, and asum of money to each res- 
cuer; and further, in March, 1889, with the approval of 
Congress, the said Government sent through our Foreign 
Department the sum of $5,000 as a reward to all the people 
of the two mentioned villages. 

Our Government transmitted this money to Mr. Wat- 
anabe, the Governor of Kagoshima Prefecture, and by 
him it was sent to Mr. Omodaka, the chief magistrate of 
the district of Kumaje. 

Upon the receipt of the said $5,000, the latter magis- 
trate, after holding a careful consultation with the people 
of the villages, bought the Japanese Government bonds 
known as the conso:idated funds, and divided them be- 
tween the schools of Sekimura and Akimura, the interest 
upon the same to be appropriated towards the annual edu- 
cational expenditures. 

This wise action of the magistrate thus provides for 
the perpetual education of our posterity, and at the same 
time immortalizes the goodness of the United States Gov- 
ernment. 

Therefore, we, the people of these villages, acting in 
harmony, erect this monument and inscribe thereon all 
these facts, together with the following verse, which we 
dedicate to posterity in immortal commemoration of the 
goodness of the United States Government: 


The principle of loving our neighbor 

Isa very important matter. 

Our Emperor made this Golden Rule; 

We act in accordance with it. 

We must help each other in calamity, 

For sympathy is the law of nature. 

Our act was humble, but its reward was great. 
So, perceiving the spirit of the Giver, 

We accept this gift forever 

And dedicate it to the education of our children. 
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When the Emperor’s ‘‘ Golden Rule” is more commonly 
observed, the ordinary relations between great nations 
and small ones will be radically improved. What act of 
neighborly kindness ought America not to perform 
towards Japan, whenever occasion offers? It is to be 
hoped that the Japanese Government may in the early 
future have occasion to erect a mammoth monument in 
memory of the staunch friendship of the United States in 
helping to secure a revision of the commercial treaties 
under which Europe is throttling Japan. 


SUPPOSED TENDENCIES TO SOCIALISM. 


Professor William Graham, of Queen’s College, Belfast, 
in the March number of the Popular Science Monthly, takes 
a thoroughly optimistic view of the present social arrange- 
ment. He says, in substance, that the alleged tenden- 
ciestosocialism are chiefly two: the tendency of the State 
to widen its functions, especially in the economic sphere, 
and the tendency to increased concentration of wealth. 
That the former tendency exists in the modern State, 
and that it is to a certain extent socialistic, Professor Gra- 
ham admits, but he claims that this tendency will not in- 
crease fast nor go far unless the second should develop and 
‘show itself mischievous.” This second, the concentra- 
tion of capital, also exists; is an increasing tendency; and 
under certain circumstances of abuse might lead to social- 
ism, ‘“‘not because of its affinities, since it is the very 
opposite of socialism, but by way of repulsion.” ‘The 
real tendency at present is to the greater massing togeth- 
er of separate portions of capital owned by many capital- 
ists, small, great, and of moderate dimensions; to the 
concentration of capital certainly, but not to its concen- 
tration in single hands; to the union of capitals fora 
common purpose, while still separately owned.” 


THE CONCENTRATION OF CAPITAL NOT A TENDENCY. 


Socialism, he further says, will not come, then, through 
the concentration of capital in the hands of a few mam- 
moth millionaires, though ‘‘it might conceivably come 
as a result of a universal syndicate and monopolistic 
régime,” which, in case of grave abuse by monopolists, 
might lead either to stringent regulation or to the occupa- 
tion by the State of those industries ‘‘whose abuses 
prove incorrigible.” But the coming of socialism in this 
way, he continues, will give the present system a long 
lease of life. In the first place, the occupation of the 
industrial field by monopolies and the extinction of 
competition will pe a slow process; again, the capitalists 
will not be a small number, but hundreds of thousands, 
perhaps millions, and these would naturally oppose State 
occupation: in the third place, corporate selfishness can 
be checked vy State supervision; the formation of great 
potential combinations prevented by the State refusing 
permission to companies to unite. Lastly, the syndicates 
would have to be devoid not only of conscience, human- 
ity, public spirit, but also of common sense and prudence, 
if they tried to extort the highest prices for necessaries, 
and to reduce wages to the lowest point. Only in such 
cases of abuse would the State be called in to interfere. 
The result of these considerations, he writes, is “‘to put 
off universal socialism indefinitely as peremptory public 
exigencies may require, in those cases where a social 
function would not be intrusted to private enterprise.” 


LABOR CO-OPERATION A SLOW TENDENCY. 


Again, the tendency of the laborers to co-operative 
effort is commonly interpreted as pointing to ultimate 
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socialism; and the actual existence of this tendency is 
also conceded by Professor Graham, who asserts that it 
is in the direction of socialism in the widest sense of the 
word; but he deems it a much slower tendency and a 
smaller one than that of concentration of capital, and 
declares that socialism might sooner come through the 
latter, unchecked, than through co-operation. What 
political action to improve their economical position the 
working classes will take, he does not find it easy to fore- 
cast. And as to the final goal, new and unforeseen fac- 
tors, such as physical discoveries, or new moral and relig- 
ious forces, may arise to upset all our calculations. The 
writer, gathering a lesson from the prophets and writers 
on the science of society, and the failures of their prophe- 
cies, says, guardedly: ‘‘Society may, indeed, come to the 
collective ownership of land and capital, but it will not 
be for a long time; it may come to equality of ma- 
terial goods, but it will be at a time still more remote. 
On the other hand, the system of private property and 
freedom of contract may last indefinitely or forever; 
but, if it does, we may prophesy that it will be brought 
more in accordance with reason, justice, and the general 
good, and, though there be never equality of property, 
there will be a nearer approach to equality of oppor- 
tunities, and a somewhat nearer approximation of the 
existing great extremes of fortune.” - 


WHAT THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE HAS COST ITALY. 


Italy is passing throughan economic crisis, which, if the 
figures quoted by “Testis” in the Nowvelle Revue for 
February 15th can be relied on, is going steadily from 
bad to worse. The deficit for last year was, according 
to the ordinary budgetary calculation, 74 millions of 
francs. If to this are added certain debts about to fall 
due and 139 millions for railway construction, the deficit. 
for the year amounts to nearly 252 million of francs, or 
something over 10 millions sterling. An average indus- 
trious family of four persons, spending between them an 
income of 2,380 francs, or about £100 a year, pays to the 
State 565 fr., or a percentage of 23.9 upon their yearly 
income. In England, with a similar calculation, the same 
family would have paid a total of 84 fr., or 4.4 per cent. 
In trade, production is declining, so that every year im- 
portation exceeds exportation. For last year the excess 
was 440,000,000, and this year it will be greater still. 
Agricultural production is also declining. The figures 
are too long and complicated to quote in full, but taking 
only wheat, olive oil, and wine, the fall has been, since 
1882—in wheat, from 51,000,000 hectolitres to 37,000,000; 
in olive oil, from 3,500,000 to 2,000,000; in exportation of 
wines in the last three years, from 1,030,471 hectolitres to 
278,263. While production decreases, debt increases. In 
1861 the debt of Italy was three milliards; in 1876 it was 
nine milliards; now it has reached the total of thirteen 
milliards. With all this the expenditure on the army 
increases. In 1879 military expenses were 232,000,000 frs. ; 
in 1889 they had mounted to 565,000,000 frs. 

The cause of it all is to be found, according to ‘‘ Testis,” 
in the Triple Alliance and the policy of M. Crispi. He 
alone could tell how many millions of deficit each hand- 
shake given and received at Friedrichsruhe ‘‘has cost his 
unhappy country; but there is no one who does not know 
in general terms the fatal consequences of the diplomatic 
and military system to which, since its entry into the 
Triple Alliance, the House of Savoy has condemned the 
young kingdom built up by French assistance.” 
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THE SWISS REFERENDUM. 


Mr. W. D. McCrackAn describes at some length the 
“‘Swiss Referendum” in the March Arena. We, the people 
of these United States, are so afraid of ourselves—are so 
afraid that in a moment of excitement we might be 
tempted to do something which in the light of a calm and 
cooler after-thought we would bitterly regret, that we 
have locked up much of our power in State Constitutions 
for safe keeping. ° 


THE INSTITUTION AS IT IS. 


It is very different in democratic Switzerland. There 
the people have retained the final decision over all impor- 
tant measures of legislation to themselves. Every canton 
of that republic except two has incorporated in its consti- 
tution either the compulsory or the optional Referendum, 
that is to say, the constitutions of these cantons require 
that all measures of importance shall be referred to the 
people for final approval or rejection, or that this shall be 
so done upon demand. In a similar manner the Federal 
constitution of Switzerland requires that ‘‘the Federal 
laws as well as Federal resolutions, which are binding 
upon all, and which are not of such a nature that they 
must be dispatched immediately, shall be laid before the 
people for acceptance or rejection when this is demanded 
by 30,000 Swiss or by eight cantons.” The Swiss Referen- 
dum bears a close resemblance to our New England town 
meetings, in which the people take part directly in local 
law-making. In fact, the Referendum is only a big town 
meeting, the two having a common origin, no doubt. 


ITS ADOPTION IN THE UNITED STATES FAVORED. 


Mr. McCrackan favors, as the best means of bringing 
our representative system to conform to the principle of 
popular sovereignty, the adoption of this institution in 
the United States. The success of its practical working 
in Switzerland he thus describes: 

‘‘As for the results already obtained by the Referen- 
dum in Switzerland, they are in every way most gratify- 
ing. Contrary to the expectations of many sinister 
prophets, it has proved distinctly conservative instead of 
revolutionary; in fact, the extraordinary caution and 
fear of innovation displayed by the voters might almost 
be made a cause of reproach to the system, for, out of 
seventeen bills submitted by the Referendum between 
1874 and 1884, no less than thirteen were rejected by the 
people. The Referendum is above all things fatal to any- 
thing like extravagance in the management of public 
funds; it discerns instantly and kills remorselessly all 
manner of jobs, and forbids favors lavished upon one dis- 
trict at the expense of the rest. 

“This principle, that the people are the final arbiters, 
has many far-reaching consequences. Politics cease to be 
a trade; for the power of the politicians is curtailed and 
there is no money in the business, no chance to devise 
deals and little give-and-take schemes when everything 
has to pass before the scrutinizing gaze of the tax-payers. 
Democracies have been justly reproached for the fact that 
their political offices are not always filled by men of 
recognized ability and unstained honor, that the best 
talent of the nation after a while yields the political field 
to adventurers. This is not the case in Switzerland, under 
the purifying working of the Referendum. Nowhere in 
the world are the government places occupied by men so 
well fitted for the work to be performed.” 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


THE ORIGIN OF LANGUAGE. - 


In the Popular Science Monthly for February, Andrew 
D. White, LL.D., ex-President of Cornell University,adds 
another chapter to his ‘‘ Warfare of Science,” which has 
been running in this periodical for some months past. 
In earlier chapters of this article, it will be remembered, 
President White revealed the steps by which the sacred 
theory of the origin of language had been developed. In 
the present chapter he shows how this theory, having 
been accepted by the most eminent theologians down to 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, came gradually 
to be overthrown by the revelations of science. He re- 
views the struggle which arose between the theologians 
on the one hand and the scientists and philologists on the 
other, the struggle which ended in destruction to the 
theory that language was evolved from the “philosophic 
utterances of Adam in naming the animals” in the 
Garden of Eden. 


THE SCIENTIFIC THEORY OF ITS ORIGIN. 


The conclusions which leading theologians and scholars 
have been forced at last to accept he sums up, together 
with a running account of the conflict leading up to these 
conclusions, as follows: 

‘First, as to the origin of speech, we have in the begin- 
ning the whole Church rallying around the idea that the 
original language was Hebrew; that this language, even 
including the medizeval rabbinical punctuation, was 
directly inspired by the Almighty; that Adam was 
taught it by God himself in wa!ks and talks; and that all 
other languages were derived from it at the ‘confusion of 
Babel.’ 

‘‘Next, we see parts of this theory fading out: the in- 
spiration of the rabbinical points begins to disappear; 
Adam, instead of being taught directly by God, is ‘in- 
spired’ by him. 

“Then comes the third stage: advanced theologians 
endeavor to compromise on theidea that Adam was 
‘given verbal roots and a mental power.’ 

“Finally, in our time, we have them accepting the 
theory that language is the result of an evolutionary 
process in obedience to laws more or less clearly ascer- 
tained. Babel thus takes its place quietly among the 
sacred myths.” 


HARMONY BETWEEN SCIENCE AND RELIGION. 


In conclusion, President White expresses beautifully the 
harmony which exists between science and religion; be- 
tween nature and God: ‘‘It may, indeed, be now fairly 
said that the thinking leaders of theology have come to 
accept the conclusions of science regarding the origin of 
language, as against the old explanations by myth and 
legend. The result has been a blessing both to science 
and to religion. No harm has been done to religion; 
what has been done is to release it from the clog of 
theories, which thinking men saw could no longer be 
maintained. No matter what has become of the naming 
of the animals by Adam, the origin of the name of Babel, 
the fears of the Almighty lest men might climb up into 
his realm above the firmament, the confusion of tongues 
and the dispersion of nations; the essentials of Christianity, 
as taught by its Blessed Founder, have simply been freed, 
by comparative philology, from one more great incubus 
and incumbrance, and have therefore been left to work 
with more power upon the hearts, minds and conduct 
of mankind.” 

















THE PERIODICALS REVIEWED. 


THE FORUM AND ITS EDITOR. 


The thinking and reading public of America will receive 
with deep regret the announcement that Dr. Lorettus S. 
Metcalf retires, with the April number, from his active 
connection with the periodical which he founded five years 
ago and which he has conducted with such brilliant suc- 
cess. Mr. Metcalf may probably claim that he has served 
for a longer time and with greater assiduity in his partic- 
ular line of work than any other prominent review or 
magazine editor now 


was fourteen or fifteen hours. Heis very methodical in his 
habits, and of unerring memory in regard to business en- 
gagements. The routine editorial work of The Forum is 
conducted by him with such system that it moves with the 
precision of clockwork. Though religious in his tendencies 
of mind, he has a strong dislike to dogma ; and in social 
matters he is very democratic, having little respect for the 
claims of wealth and position, and conceiving that char- 
acter and mental ability are the only things of real value. 
He is interested in affairs and independent in politics. 
“Mr. Metcalf is 
naturally a lover of 





in the harness, either 
in America or Eng- 
land. His duties on 
the North American 
Review began with 
the removal of that 
periodical from Bos- 
ton to New York 
upon its purchase by 
the late Allen Thorn- 
dyke Rice, some fif- 
teen years ago. He 
had previously had 
long years of experi- 
ence in the editorial 
and businessconduct 
of various weekly 
publications at or 
near Boston. Mr. 
Metcalf was born in 
Maine in 1837, and. 
has always kept a 
home there, doing 
his editorial work for 
three months each 
summer at this coun- 
try place. Heis not 
a man of collegiate 
training, his youth- 
ful studies having 
been pursued under 
the direction of tu- 
tors, and his later 
acquirements hav- 
ing resulted from 
constant reading 
and travel, and the 
unceasing cultiva- 
tion of natural liter- 
ary tastes. Aca- 
demic recognition of 
these acquirements was made by Bates College, Maine, 
in conferring the degree of M. A. upon Mr. Metcalf, and 
further by Iowa College, which has quite recently made 
him a Doctor of Laws. Mr. Allan Forman in a recent 
issue of the Journalist made the following allusions to the 
methods of work and the personal habits of the editor of 
the Forum: 

“Mr. Metcalf is an untiring worker, and attributes to 
this quality such measure of success as has followed his 
efforts. While engaged on his newspapers in Massachusetts 
he was accustomed ordinarily to give as much as sixteen 
hours a day to labor, and during his connection with the 
North American Review the usual length of his working day 
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adventure, and in 
his earlier days de- 
voted all his spare 
hours to wild sports, 
such as hunting, 
yachting, and moun- 
tain-climbing. He 
has been thorough- 
ly over the United 
States and Canada, 
has made several 
trips to Europe, and 
has met most of the 
men that have been 
prominent in public 
affairs in recent 
years. He belongs to 
the Century Club, 
the Authors’ Club, 
and to several scien- 
tific and philosophi- 
cal societies. Dur- 
ing nine months of 
each year he resides 
in the city, but goes 
little into society. 
During the other 
three months of the 
year the editorial 
work of The Forum 
is performed at his 
country house in 
Maine.” 

The reading public 
for the most part 
are impressed with 
the ideathat the 
work of a magazine 
editor is one of lux- 
ury and ease. In 
order to afford some glimpes of the reality, THE REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS is permitted to make public some notes of a very 
recent conversation with this veteran who has literally 
worn himself out in the task of creating a world-famed 
periodical. ‘‘ For fifteen years,” said Mr. Metcalf, ‘I have 
been engaged without rest in the work of reading essays. 
I am now, I believe, the veteran magazine editor of this 
country, and for that matter of England as well, having 
served longer than any of my contemporaries continuously 
in this line of work. For the past five years or more I 
have had scarcely a single day’s relief or recreation, and 
I find myself worn out and ready to turn the work over 
to younger hands and fresher minds.” 
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Upon an expression of regret at Mr. Metcalf’s retire- 
ment from an enterprise with which he has been so 
vitally identified in the public mind, he remarked: ‘“‘ I have 
come pretty definitely to the conclusion that in our terrible 
American rush, where competition is so fierce, where im- 
portant enterprises have to be pushed with such unremit- 
ting energy, no man can, for an indefinite period, carry on 
an important enterprise. He should serve his time, and 
then turn the task over to another man. I have probably 
accomplished the best work that I am capable of doing in 
this line, and now, upon my theory, it is time to retire and 
give another man the opportunity.” 

Mr. Metcalf expressed his entire willingness to give 
some information and opinions about review-editing in 
this country as the result of his experience. ‘‘Upon the 
North American Review,” he said, ‘‘ under the proprietor- 
ship of the late Allen Thorndyke Rice, I had the full and 
responsible editorship. My arrangement with Mr. Rice 
gave me entire liberty, and made me wholly responsible for 
what went into the Review. But I knew that there was a 
certain preference for articles which tended to the sensa- 
tional, and I allowed myself to be considerably influenced 
by Mr. Rice’s undoubted belief in the practical business 
advantage of such contributions. 

‘‘When, in 1885, I left the North American Review and 
organized the Forum Company, it was with absolute free- 
dom to make of the Forum just such a periodical as I 
desired. You will observe that we have constantly fol- 
lowed the principle that the Forum was to be constructive, 
not destructive ; that its object was to further the best 
causes of the day, and that its space was not to be occu- 
pied by men who were working merely to tear down 
religious, social, or political fabrics and standards. But 
let me say now that I have never made a number of the 
Forum as good, or anywhere near as good, as I could have 
made it or as I wanted to make it. I have gone upon the 
plan of publishing three or four articles in a given num- 
ber which I regarded as finished and important essays and 
as real contributions to the thought and literature of the 
time. These might be articles by great thinkers or 
specialists upon the educational, theological, economic, 
scientific or social problems of the day. Then I have felt 
it expedient to fill up the number with articles of a more 
practical, commonplace sort which would appeal to the 
ordinary reader, cause newspaper discussion, and make 
the magazine sell. If I could have shaped the Forum to 


correspond with my own ideal, it would have been im- — 


possible to have kept it in the field. This fact has fre- 
quently discouraged me, but I have never been oblivious 
to it. In England,” continued Mr. Metcalf, ‘‘ the public 
is of a different sort. The Nineteenth Century, the Con- 


temporary and the Fortnightly are able to appear month . 


after month with something like complete numbers, each 
article being, upon the whole, such an article as I should 
deem worthy of publication in a dignified, standard 
periodical. There would seem to be in England a larger 
element than in America of people interested in a high 
quality of periodical essay-writing. The exigencies are 
such in this country that I have even been obliged to de- 
cline and send back some of the very best articles that 
have been submitted to me. A case in point occurred 
only last week, when I returned an article by one of the 
most distinguished men of modern times.” In response to 
the question what proportion of the articles he actually 
printed were articles which were submitted as volunteer 
contributions, Mr. Metcalf’s reply was very interesting. 
‘*T have been receiving and reading from two thousand to 
three thousand volunteer manuscripts a year, and out of 
that entire number I have accepted and published per- 


haps twelve, that is to say, an average of one article in 
each number of the magazine. More than nine-tenths of 
the articles which appear are articles that are written at 
the instance of the editor. We decide upon the subjects 
which we believe ought to be treated, and then we en- — 
deavor to select the best men in the whole world to write 
us the articles upon those subjects. There is absolutely 
no standard as to the price paid. The lowest price we 
have ever paid has been $10 for a thousand words. In 
one of our average ten-page articles there are some 3,500 
or 4,000 words. Sometimes we pay from a thousand to 
two thousand dollars for three thousand words.’ It is by 
no means the men whose articles are the most valuable who 
receive the most money, and my ideal magazine would be 
no more expensive to produce—even less expensive, per- 
haps, to produce—than the numbers of the Forum which 
have ordinarily appeared. But what would meet my ideal 
would be in danger of falling flat and dead upon the 
market. The men whose work commands a high price 
are often men of affairs, eminent politicians, or dis- 
tinguished lawyers. They are men whose time is occu- 
pied, or men who have no particular literary ambition 
and whose time is exceedingly valuable in their regular 
pursuits, so that it is necessary to pay a large fee in order 
to induce them to sit down and write the article 
desired.” 

Mr. Metcalf’s judgment of the Forum ismore severe than 
that of the scholarly public; for its high quality has been 
unanimously recognized in all countries, and many men in 
England have pronounced it the ablest and timeliest 
periodical of its class that is printed in the English lan- 
guage. It has drawn upon several countries for its leading 
contributors, and has always emphasized the oneness and 
catholicity of the world of thought and letters. Thus it 
has done not a little to bind together the several portions 
of the English-speaking race and to promote the cause of 
international good neighborhood. . 

At Mr. Metcalf’s instance, Mr. Walter H. Page, who 
has for three years filled the position of business mana- 
ger of the Forum, has been chosen editor. Mr. Page is a 
young man, of college training, literary aptitudes and 
decided executive ability, who is of North Carolina ori- 
gin and who had served a journalistic apprenticeship up- 
on the New York Evening Post before undertaking the 
business control of the periodical that he is henceforth to 
edit. He may safely follow in the general line of policy 
that has in five years brought the Forum to so command- 
ing a position among periodical publications and to so 
strong a place as regards influence with the serious ele- 
ments of the community. 


THE FORUM. 


The Forum for March contains three contributions 
from English writers. The first two and the last articles in 
this number are reviewed at length elsewhere. There re- 
main eight other articles to be noticed here. 

Bishop A. Cleveland Coxe protests against the methods 
of politicians who seek to elevate the passions of the mo- 
ment into policies of State. It is such passionate appeals, 
he declares, that stir up hatred against England in this 
country. 

Mr. W. S. Lilly sums up a second article on ‘The 
Shibboleth of the People” in this wise: ‘‘ The truth in the 
people’s gospel is that all men have political rights, 
natural, inalienable, imprescriptable; the error is that all 
men ought to be equivalent in the public order. The 
great political movement which we date from the French 
revolution has done the signal service of inculcating the 
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verity that there is a fundamental democracy in human 
society. But the sister verity that human society is essen- 
tially hierarchical, is equally necessary. There are ele- 
ments in the body politic far more important than mere 
numbers; and these cannot be set aside or ignored without 
a grievous, nay, fatal, loss in the long run. Civilization 
is bound up with what Mr. Gladstone calls ‘ the classes,’ 
and with their tenure of their proper place and special 
function in the social organism. There are in human life 
principles of subordination, of solidarity, which must be 
differently applied in differing ages of the world, but the 
due recognition of which is essential to the well-being, 
nay, to the continued existence, of the public order.” 


FREEDOM OF RELIGIOUS DISCUSSION. 


Prof. Max Miiller makes a strong plea for freedom in re- 
ligious discussion. Religion, as he defines it, appeals to 
every human heart. Thecritical treatment of it should 
for this reason not be confined to the professional few. 
Nor in this day and generation, when discussions in ac- 
ademic precincts are preached the next day in the street, 
can restriction be placed upon the critical analysis of re- 
ligious beliefs. ‘‘To expect that religion can ever be 
placed again beyond the reach of scientific treatment or 
honest criticism, shows an utter misapprehension of the 
sign of the times.” It may be quite right to guard the 
child’s mind against too free thought on theological sub- 
jects so long as it is possible, ‘‘but when it is no longer pos- 
sible, I feel certain,” says the writer, “that the right 
thing is to face the enemy bravely. Very often the enemy 
will turn out to bea friend in disguise.” 

Mrs. Martha J. Lamb, editor of the Magazine of Amevri- 
can History, and widely known through her “History of 
New York City,” cites some of the influences which have 
been the most powerful in shaping her own character and 
in giving direction to her energies. She attributes her 
power of practical achievement in the historical field to 
an acquaintance with European history obtained when 
her mind was in a receptive condition. 

OUR PRESENT SCHOOL POLICY UNSATISFACTORY. 

Ex-President John Bascom suggests a ‘‘ New Policy for 
the Public Schools.” The rapid growth of private schools 
in many States, he writes, calls for a change of policy in 
public school instruction. Under existing State laws, 
supporters of parochial or private schools in general are 
taxed doubly. They sustain their own schools and at the 
same time must pay their proportion for the maintenance 
of the public schools, even when the work in their own 
schools is accepted as a just equivalent. ‘‘ This public 
policy was bearable when private schools were compara- 
tively few in number, sporadic, and indicative of no de- 
cisive division in reference to moral and religious train- 
ing; when no compulsion was in force and no definite 
terms of substitution were accepted. Now, when religious 
instruction is coming to be distinctly disclaimed in the 
public schools, when private instruction makes this dis- 
claimer a ground of its own existence, and when parochial 
training is first defined and then accepted in place of pub- 
lic instruction, this policy assumes the appearance of ex- 
tended and glaring injustice.” 

The policy suggested is a partial coalescence of public 
and private methods of instruction. Dr. Bascom’s pre- 
scription is merely a suggestion of greater flexibility and 
adaptiveness in our school system. It offers no defi- 
nite scheme. 

Mr. W.M. Acworth traces with studied impartiality the 
workings of ‘‘ Railroads under Government Control,” decid- 
ing in the end against that policy; and the Rev. Dr. Wil- 
liam Barry thinks that the democracy of this country 


ought to employ the surplus in buying back at a just 
value the rights which ‘the Ring and the Trust have been 
allowed to appropriate.” 


THE ARENA. 


The current issue (number 4, volume 3) of The Arena 
contains one hundred and sixty pages of solid reading 
matter, including thirteen contributions on as great a 
variety of subjects. Albert Ross, the novelist, looks out 
over his right shoulder from the frontispiece: Professor 
Alfred Hennequin makes the somewhat self-evident asser- 
tion that the ‘“‘ Drama of the Future” wili contain ele- 
ments which are essential to its existence. These essen- 
tials are ‘“‘protrayal of life” and ‘‘action.” The drama, 
in his opinion, will not change materially. As it has been 
and is, so it always will be. They who enjoy reading 
ethico-psychologicalabstractions will be thoroughly enrap- 
tured by the article on ‘Evolution and Morality,” by 
Charles F. Deems, D. D., LL. D. 


NATIONALIZATION OF LAND. 

Professor J. B. Buchanan begins in this number an 
essay on the ‘Nationalization of the Land as First Pre- 
sented.” This essay was first published in the Cincin- 
nati Herald of Truth in 1847, and is interesting as having 
been an early announcement, if not the first in this coun- 
try, of the doctrine with which Henry George’s name is 
now associated. Four fundamental principles are laid 
down which, no doubt, were considered extreme when the 
article first appeared, but which now are at least familiar 
enough to all. They are: 

‘1. The earth is an original gift of God to man, and, 
as such, belongs, of right, to the human race in general, 
and not to the individuals of the race, separately. 

‘2. The exclusive proprietorship, in fee simple, of any 
given amount of land, by an individual, is an infraction 
of the commen rights of the race, unless a general consent 
has been given by the community to this monopoly. 

‘*3. The rights of individual proprietorship are conse- 
quently factitious or conventional, and based, in reality, 
not upon government edict or immemorial usage, but 
upon the will of the people. 

‘4, Antecedent generations have not an unlimited power 
to prescribe the legislation of posterity. Each genera- 
tion, therefore, has the right, in itself, to establish its 
own conventionalities, and re-create those institutions 
which depend upon its own consent for their legitimate 
existence.” 

Prof. Buchanan promises, in a foot-note, to suggest a 
‘*new and revolutionary” measure of social reform, based 
on these principles, in the coming number. 


WHY DO PEOPLE EMIGRATE ? 

There are three causes, says Rabbi Solomon Schindler, 
which bring about emigration. The first is the natural 
restlessness of some minds. Emigrants of this disposition 
‘*may bring harm to the individual natives among whom 
they settle, but they will always prove a blessing to the 
land and the nation at large.” The second cause for 
emigration is “the attraction which another country 
holds out to the comer.” They who seek to better their 
fortunes in a new country are not dangerous to the com- 
munity to which they go, says Mr. Schindler. It is the 
third class, who emigrate from lack of safety in their 
home country, that become a menace and a burden. 
‘‘People who are driver. from their homes, either on 
account of over-population, famine, religious and social 
intolerance, bring neither talent, energy, nor will with 
them; they bring despair and discontent. There seems 
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to be but one way,” he concludes, “to prevent such an 
undesirable influx of strangers, and that is to convince 
those governments which undertake to rid themselves of 
their surplus population by acts of intolerance, that their 
proceeding is inhuman, and that if such inhumanities on 
their part is not promptly stopped, means will be resorted 
to which will make such a government listen to the 
voice of justice and humanity. No country ought to be 
made the dumping-ground upon which other countries 
could unload their refuse matter, their invalids, their 
aged, and their criminals. But it is of no avail to 
attempt to sift the material after it has arrived. It is 
inhuman and unworthy of so wealthy a country as Amer- 
ica to drive the unfortunates from her doors after they 
have been placed at her steps.” 





NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

‘Some Further Recollections of Gettysburg” are given 
by Major-Generals Daniel E. Sickles, D. M. M. Gregg, 
John Newton, and Daniel Butterfield in the March North 
American Review, which supplement well the accounts of 
this battle that have recently appeared in the Century 
Magazine. 

THE FUTURE OF THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

Claus Spreckels, the Sugar King, gives some informa- 
tion not generally known about the Sandwich Islands. 
These islands, he tells us, are in sentiment and sympathy 
American, and their material prosperity depends upon the 
friendship of this country. On the contrary, ‘“‘the com- 
mercial importance of the Hawaiian Islands to the United 
States cannot very well be overestimated, for the reason 
that their great natural resources are only beginning to 
be developed. And what has heretofore been accom- 
plished has been mainly done by American skill, capital, 
and enterprise. The total foreign trade of the Hawaiian 
Kingdom in 1876, when the reciprocity treaty with the 
United States went into operation, was $3,811,187. The 
sugar export for that year was about 16,000 tons. For 
1889, under the stimulus of limited reciprocity, the sugar 
export of the islands was about 125,000 tons, every pound 
of which was marketed in the United States, employing 
skilled labor in the refining business and dependent trades, 
while the total foreign commerce was $19,313,131, of 
which $13,972,579, or 72.34 per cent., was with the United 
States.” The bulk of the Hawaiian trade is with this 
country. 

Women marry us because we are brutes—so says Mrs. 
John Sherwood; why more of them do not marry, this 
writer cannot furnish us with even a woman’s reason. 


ANOTHER ARTICLE ON THE SILVER QUESTION. 

“The Menace of Silver Legislation,” in this number, by 
Mr. Edward O. Leech, director of the United States Mint, 
is a valuable contribution to the literature on the present 
silver question. It is one of those articles which must be 
read in whole to be intelligible. This fact alone prevents 
it from taking a place in these columns among the lead- 
ing articles of the month. 

Lieut. J. Rose Troup, of the ‘‘Rear Guard,” gives evi- 
dence to show that the charges made against him by his 
late chief, Mr. Stanley, were unfounded. 

In answer to the question, ‘‘ Have we a National Litera- 
ture?” Walt. Whitman writes: ‘Certainly, anyhow, 
the United States do not so far utter poetry, first-rate 
literature, or any of the so-called arts, to any lofty 
admiration or advantage—are not dominated or pene- 
trated from actual inherence or plain bent*to the said 
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poetry and arts. Other work, otner needs, current inven- 
tions, productions, have occupied and to-day mainly 
occupy them. They are very ’cute and imitative and 
proud—can’t bear being left too glaringly away far be- 
hind the other high-class nations—and so we set up some 
home ‘poets,’ ‘artists,’ painters, musicians, literati, 
and so forth, all our own (thus claimed). The whole mat- 
ter has gone on, and exists to-day, probably as it should 
have been, and should be; as, for the present, it must 
be. To all which we conclude, and repeat the terrible 
query: American National Literature—is there distinct- 
ively any such thing, or can there ever be ?” 
WHY HOME RULE IS UNDESIRABLE. 

Mr. W. E. H. Lecky, the author of a ‘History of 
England in the Eighteenth Century,” contributes a chap- 
ter of recent Irish history. He is of the opinion that if 
Home Rule were carried, its first result would be a fatal 
shock to Irish credit and would cause a great emigration 
of capital and industry; and that this disaster would be 
accompanied, or speedily followed, by stringent coercive 
legislation for the subjection of Ulster. Furthermore, 
Mr. Lecky holds that ‘‘there would be the gravest dan- 
ger of an armed resistance by the Orangemen, and at 
least of a general strike against taxation in the north, and 
British troops would soon be required to place the most 
loyal, industrious, and hitherto law-abiding population of 
Ireland under the rule of rebels and outside the protec- 
tion of the Imperial Parliament.” 





NEW ENGLANDER AND YALE REVIEW. 


In the New Englander and Yale Review for Feb- 
ruary, Mr.G. H. Hubbard names five ‘social wedges” 
which affect harmfully our national prosperity. These 
are: (1) the rivalry of political parties; (2) the claims of the 
more extreme female suffragists; (3) sectarian prejudices 
and strife; (4) sectional rivalry; and (5) the bitterness of 
many socialistic writers. ‘‘ Unity is the secret of social 
power and progress. Individual labor can accomplish 
little in subduing the forces of nature and securing so- 
cial comfort; but by the union of many individual forces, 
the race has won a constant victory over nature, and has 
compelled her to yield her richest treasures for the 
happiness of man. And the more perfect this unity of 
force, the more complete will be the victory gained. 
Whoever, therefore, would help in the solution of our so- 
cial problems and confer a real blessing on his fellows, 
must cultivate in himself and others a spirit of mutual 
confidence and sympathy, a broad-minded loyalty not to 
one class or section, but to the interests of society as a 
whole, to our common country. Whoever preaches a gos: 
pel of antagonism is the enemy of all classes and should 
be treated with contempt by all.” 

ARCHITECTURE AND CIVILIZATION. 

Mr. Barr Ferree, of the School of Architecture, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, contributes to the same number an 
article on ‘“‘ Architecture as Affected by the Progress of 
Civilization.” ‘‘Generally speaking,” he writes, ‘‘ there is 
no more satisfactory index to the social state of a people 
or any period than its architecture.” With thisas his thesis, 
he goes back to early times and traces the march of civili- 
zation down through the centuries to our own day by the 
styles and forms of architecture found in different 
periods. Commenting upon the architecture of modern 
times, Mr. Ferree says in substance that with the awaken. 
ing of industry and science, people put away artistic 
things and busied themselves with things economic. Com- 
mercial and industrial buildings took the place of archi. 
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tectural structures. Cost was subordinated to final effect. 
A revival in architecture has shown itself of late, how- 
ever, which indicates a broadening of culture and the 
awakening of artistic instinct. Mr. Isaac Thomas makes 
an attack-upon the Bennett Compulsory Education law of 
Wisconsin, which was the chief issue in the late election in 
that State and which was promptly repealed at the open- 
ing of the legislative session in January. His opposition 
to this law seems to be due not so much to the fact that 
it compels children to take a certain prescribed course of 
elementary instruction as that it requires that they must 
have “intelligence in English.” ‘Absurdity in law- 
making,” he exclaims, ‘‘could hardly go farther.” Mr. Tho- 
mas unintentionally makes a strong argument in support 
of the law which he condemns. 


Mr. Oliver P. Hubbard gives thirty-seven citations 
from old books and periodicals to show that Prof. J. 
B. McMaster, the historian, was wrong in saying that the 
** graphite lead-pencil was unknown in 1800.” 


Mr. Samuel Ball Platner, in the March number, gives a 
résumé of the history and preser%t aspect of the “Aryan 
Question,” as found in the two works that have recently 
appeared on this subject, ‘‘ The Origin of the Aryans,” by 
Canon Isaac Taylor, and ‘ Prehistoric Antiquities of the 
Aryan Peoples,” by Dr. O. Schrader. The result of the 
whole investigation seems to be, the writer sums up, that 
the decided preponderance of evidence is in favor of the 
hypothesis that the original home of the Indo-Germanic 
peoples was 1n Europe, but that the particular part of 
Europe is still a matter of conjecture. 


AS TO ‘‘ FAITH HEALING.” 


The article on ‘Christian Science and Faith Healing,” 
by Mr. Clyde W. Votaw, in the March number, begins: 
‘“‘Christian science originated twenty-five years ago ina 
Massachusetts woman’s brain, and to-day—so authorities 
state—ninety-five per cent. of its adherents are women,” 
and ends: ‘‘Men have beencured by coming in contact 
with the relics of saints and the bones of martyrs. No 
one cares to contest the genuineness or the considerable 
quantity of these wide-spread historic and contemporary 
cures. They all stand together upon the same foundation, 
and are to be accounted for in the same way. We con- 
ceive them to be produced by psychic influence, and believe 
that psychological science will render the sufficient ex- 
planation of them all. These psychic principles are known 
to, and used by, the medical profession everywhere, 
under the name of mental therapeutics, a well-established 
science ; whose sphere and usefulness are constantly be- 
ing extended. The Christian science and faith cures all 
belong under this branch of scientific medical procedure. 
Presumably there will always be some people who will 
prefer credulity to knowledge, mystery to intelligence, 
and quackery to honest practice; but it is not too much té 
hope that before a great while the general public will be 
insured against fraud and deception at the hands of in- 
competent and irresponsible ‘healers’ of divers sorts.” 





PATERNOSTER REVIEW. 


The most striking paper in the Paternoster is a trans- 
lation from the Russian describing the sensations of a 
wounded Russian soldier in the Russo-Turkish War left 
to die, as he thought, close to the corpse of a Turk whom 
he had killed. Madame Belloc’s reminiscences of Mary 
Howitt are noticed elsewhere. The first paper, by Wilfrid 
Ward, is little more than a quotation from Dean Church’s 
writings, illustrative of the new method of theological 
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controversy—he calls it ‘‘ A New Phase in Religious Con- 
troversy.” One of the most solid articles is J. E. C. Bod- 
ley’s account of ‘“‘ French Criminal Procedure.” Mr. Brett 
is prompted, by the production of ‘‘Ivanhoe,” to suggest 
that the loves of Abelard and Heloise form a fit subject for 
operatic treatment. M. Paul de Remusat writes a philo- 
sophical biography in a dramatic form which will probably 
afford an English composer all the requisites for a musical 
drama. 

Mr. H. S. Salt discourses upon Thoreau’s ‘‘Gospel of 
Simplicity.” Mr.William Henry asks, ‘‘ Whois M. Lanin ?” 
and ridicules his comic history of Russia, but, unfortu- 
nately, he does not answer his own question beyond the 
suggestion that he has a strong smack of Warsaw with a 
little Nihilism and a considerable admixture of the Jewish 
element. Dr. McWeeney writes on ‘‘Koch and Tuber- 
culosis,” holding that it is impossible to return a final 
verdict upon Koch’s discovery, but pointing out that al- 
though the results have at present fallen short of what 
was expected, they suggest the possibility that scientific 
medicine will in the near future secure immunity against 
all forms of infectious disease. Mr. Colmer has a some- 
what disappointing paper upon the ‘‘ Colonies and Com- 
mercial Treaties” which does not come nearer than the 
observation that there is every probability that the colo- 
nies will soon make commercial treaties with each other for 
their mutual benefit. It will be possible to extend some 
understanding of the kind to Great Britain, although for 
the moment such expansion is barred by these ridiculous 
treaties with Belgium and Germany, which fortunately, 
however, are not immortal. Mr. J. Theodore Bent de- 
scribes the progress of railway enterprise in Asia Minor 
and mercifully illustrates his paper with a map. Os- 
wald Howarth discourses on California under the title of 
‘“*The Land of the Afternoon.” 





THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


The March Fortnightly Review is somewhat too stren- 
uous, although it contains the continuation of George 
Meredith’s serial, and Thomas Hardy’s short story ‘‘ For 
Conscience’s Sake.” 

THE OUTLOOK IN FRANCE. 

Mr. Hurlbert continues his sketch of the degradation 
of French administration under the Republic. Accord- 
ing to him, the French Magistracy has been transformed 
from a body of impartial and independent ministers of 
the law into a body of dependent and complacent servants 
of the Government. In France, under the third Repub- 
lic, thé Republican litigant is always presumably in the 
right, and anti-Republican litigant always presumably in 
the wrong. Mr. Hurlbert concludes his paper by promis- 
ing another instalment in which he will consider what 
the unchecked rule of the Parliamentary majority means 
in its relations to the public Treasury and to the finances 
of the State. 

THE FUTURE OF THE SOUDAN. 

Mr. Stutfield, who has had personal experience of the 
horrors that have been suffered around Suakin, where 
dead bodies were eaten for food and children were killed 
to feed their kinsfolk, describes the position of affairs in 
the Eastern Soudan. He says that the Arab traders 
report that the roads south of Berber are strewn with 
human bones and skulls, and the people were dying like 
flies. Khartoum is full of widows and orphans, and Mah 
dism is so nearly extinct that a force of a thousand men 
could make a promenade around the country. It may be 
so, but we know what such promenades have resulted in 
hitherto too well to venture upon another experiment of 
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that kind. Mr. Stutfield thinks that the Government 
must gradually extend its hold upon the country inland 
from Suakin, make a railway up to Berber, and grad- 
ually re-establish the dominion of civilization in the 
Upper Nile. 

THE FATE OF THE PAPUANS. 

Mr. Hume Nisbet has an article in the Fortnightly, 
which is rather grim reading. He describes the condition 
of things in New Guinea, and asserts that the Germans 
in the northern part of that island are killing out the 
natives with scientific precision and absolute indifference 
to the rights of the aborigines. The Germans maintain 
that England made over to them the whole of the terri- 
tory, and that the native rights donot count. Mr. Nisbet 
considers that the whole of the Papuans in the German 
part of the island will soon be killed off either by mas- 
sacre or by being driven over the mountains into our part. 
Of course we have no right whatever to make over to the 
Germans any of the possessions of the natives. All that 
we did was to allow the Germans to exercise sovereignty 
over the island, which we ought to have taken under our 
protection long ago. On our own side of the island mas- 
sacre is not systematized, nor have we essayed to clear 
the ground, but we are still far from fulfilling the respon- 
sibilities of our position. Mr. Nisbet mentions the exam- 
ple of an honest. tradesman, Mr. Keswick, who lives at 
Teste Island. He treats the natives of the island fairly 
and honestly, paying for what he uses, and employing 
them for fair wages. The aborigines were considered to 
be the most dangerous and treacherous along the coast, 
but he is obeyed with affection by the natives who regard 
him asa father. Mr. Nisbet would like to universalize 
Mr. Keswick’s treatment, but in that case we should have 
to send out a sufficiently strong force to administer jus- 
tice, and to protect our boundary lines from the German 
invaders, who are almost certain to crowd in from the 
north as soon as they have cleared their own part of the 
island. The difficulty about this is, of course, the ques- 
tion of finances. Where is the money to come from? 
This Mr. Nisbet does not answer. 

ATROCITIES IN MACEDONIA. 

Mr. A. Hume Beadman writes an article on the Mace- 
donian Question, which ought to make Lord Salisbury 
feel very guilty. That Macedonia is at present a vilayet 
under the Turkish Administration is due to the great 
crime of 1878, in which Lord Salisbury took part together 
with Lord Beaconsfield: He has thrust Macedonia back 
under the direct rule of the Turks, and what the result 
has been can be read in Mr. Hume Beadman’s papers. 
Tortures, outrage, and revolting misgovernment are 
habitual, being, indeed, a necessary part of the system- 
atized terrorism which constitutes the Turkish method 
of dealing with a Christian province. It will be well if 
the Duke of Argyll were to ask Lord Salisbury in the 
House of Lords whether the Government will take the 
initiative in proposing a European commission to exam- 
ine into and report upon the condition of Macedonia. 
Nothing has been done to fulfil the Treaty of Berlin, 
which provided for some kind of autonomous adminis- 
tration, but as the enforcement of this stipulation was 
the duty of all the Powers, nothing has been done, and 
nothing will be done. 

THE DESTRUCTION OF THE NEW FOREST. 

Mr. Auberon Herbert describes at great length what 
he calls the slow destruction of the New Forest. He 
proposes to substitute for Mr. Lascelles a simple, thorough- 
ly-reliable forester, honestly intent upon his work. This 
official should not regard his own amusement in the first 
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place, and so use the forest as a convenience, to the neg 
lect of its real interests. These interests are strict econo: 
my in management, preservation of the old woods ix 
their old integrity and their old character, careful atten- 
tion to plantation, careful supervision of the work that 
goes on, and thorough knowledge of all that is done by 
the subordinate officials. Mr. Herbert would also save 
from £2,000 to £2,500 a year by common sense reform, 
and he would further create round the edges of the forest. 
200 or 300 small freeholds or leaseholds. Mr. Herbert. 
wants to hand over the responsibilities connected with 
the secretaryship of the Old Woods Protection Society to 
some younger, less occupied, and more active person than 
himself, and he appeals for some such person to com- 
municate with him. No such person will be found, and a 
good thing too. Mr. Auberon Herbert is the Bishop of 
the New Forest, and his office shall no other take. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


The Nineteenth for March contains two new features— 

an article by the editor, and a page of illustrations. 
THE JOKE ABOUT THE ELGIN MARBLES. 

Mr. Knowles writes so seldom that we have to welcome, 
as a novel treat, his cruel but exceedingly clever article 
on the Joke about the Elgin Marbles, which he publishes 
in the March number of the Nineteenth Century. Mr. 
Knowles, who signs the article in his own name, and only 
describes himself as ‘‘The Editor” on the title-page, 
maintains that Mr. Harrison’s plea for giving back the 
Elgin Marbles can only be regarded as a reductio ad 
absurdum of the method of the demagogue. The follow- 
ing sentence is a tolerably severe method of dealing with 
one of his own contributors. Speaking of Mr. Harrison’s 
article in favor of restoring the Marbles of Greece, Mr. 
Knowles says : 

‘“‘The thirteen lines of the opening paragraph alone 
contain specimens of all the favorite devices of the plat- 
form speaker. In its six sentences may be found: (1) 
assumed confidence ; (2) baseless assertions ; (3) false sug- 
gestion ; (4) and (5) direct misstatement ; (6) misleading 
gush. These form, of course, the platform agitator’s 
stock in trade, which Mr. Harrison intends to bring into 
ridicule and contempt.” 

His article, however, is more than merely elaborate 
sarcasm on Mr. Harrison. It is a satisfactory and appar- 
ently conclusive domonstration of the fact that the Mar- 
bles are in excellent preservation, and that every care is 
taken in the British Museum to prevent them suffering 
any damage. If, as Mr. Knowles says, a number of 
American sailors recently at the Pieseus amused them- 
selves by breaking pieces off one of the columns of the 
Parthenon with a large stone which they found lying 
handy, Mr. Harrison’s plea falls to the ground at once. 
There is also a good deal of point in Mr. Knowles’ sugges- 
tion that the Greek Government in straights might very 
easily be tempted to sell the marbles to Germany or the 
United States. 

MORE ABOUT THE GOSPEL OF WEALTH. 

Mr. Andrew Carnegie replies to Mr. Gladstone and the 
Rev. Hugh Price Hughes in a paper which is somewhat 
badly handicapped by its misleading title. It is called 
“The Advantage of Poverty,” a title which raises expec- 
tations that Mr. Carnegie does not fulfil. It is rather a 
plea for millionaires than a demonstration of the advan- 
tages of poverty. Mr. Andrew Carnegie believes that the 
condition of the masses is satisfactory just in proportion 
as a country is blessed with millionaires. He thinks, 
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however, that it is bad to leave wealth to young men, for 
lives of poverty and struggles are advantageous. His 
“Gospel of Wealth ” is as follows : 

“The fundamental idea of ‘The Gospel of Wealth’ is 
that surplus wealth should be considered as a sacred 
trust to be administered by those into whose hands it 
falls, during their lives, for the good of the community. 
It predicts that the day is at ‘hand when he who dies 
possessed of enormous sums, which were his and free to 
administer during his life, will die disgraced, and holds 
that the aim of the millionaire should be to die poor. It 
likewise pleads for modesty of private expenditure.” 

He defends his position against all hisassailants. Inciden- 
tally he says that a relation of wealth and position tends 
to deprive father and mother of their children, and chil- 
-dren of their father and mother. The American democ- 
racy only elects poor men for high offices. Nothing is 
more fatal to the prospects of public men in America 
than wealth. Note that Mr. Carnegie is of opinion that 
the railways of Britain would pay much higher dividends 
if they were the property of one or two able men, and 
were managed by them. Joint stock companies cannot 
be credited with invention or enterprise. 


THE SHIP RAILWAY. 

Another novelty in the Nineteenth Century is the inser- 
tion of a page of illustrations showing the working of a 
‘ship railway, and is introduced to explain the method in 
which the Chignecto Marine Transport Railway will carry 
vessels 3,000 tons in weight direct from the Bay of Fundy 
to the Gulf of St. Lawrence. By this seventeen-miles 
overland passage, 600 miles of sea voyage are saved upon 
the long and exposed coast. Judging from the picture, 
the steamer looks very comfortable when it is on its rail- 
way cradle, towed by a couple of powerful-looking loco- 
motives harnessed abreast. 


THE AUSTRALIAN STRIKE. 

Mr. J. D. Fitzgerald, the labor delegate from Australia, 
replies to Mr. Champion’s paper in last month’s Nineteenth 
Century. Mr. Fitzgerald maintains that Mr. Champion 
first held a brief from the shipowners, and then was repu- 
diated by the Trade Unionists as being anything but a 
friend of labor. Therefore, in bitter vindictiveness, he 
misrepresents the cause of the strikers. Without follow- 
ing Mr. Fitzgerald into the details of his controversy with 
Mr. Champion, the important thing is to note that the 
workingmen of Australia are inclined to resort to political 
action rather than to strikes in order to secure their ends. 
He predicts that the next General Election in each colony 
-of Australia will tell a tale that will perhaps convert the 
Labor Moscow into another Waterloo. 


WHAT SHOULD BE DONE WITH THE ARMY ? 

The British Army is the despair of the most sanguine 
reformers. The only thing on which every one seems to be 
agreed is that while more millions a year are paid for the 
Army than were ever paid before, it is an utterly incom- 
petent machine, which is not fit to go anywhere, and which 
can hardly do anything. Mr. Archibald Forbes writes 
very gloomily upon the whole of this military system. He 
shakes his head upon the decay of Army discipline, if 
indeed any discipline can be said to survive in face of the 
insidious spirit of the demagogue, which he says is so 
sedulously instilled into the lower classes of the people. 

“The arguments seem overwhelming in favor of a 
reconstitution of our military forces, by dividing them 
into two distinct and separately recruited armies ; one, a 
long-service army for continuous Indian and distant col- 
-onial service ; the other, a short-service army for home 
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defence, Mediterranean service, and available everywhere 
for actual war service. A considerably increased scale of 
pay would no doubt fill the ranks of the former, as a lesser 
increment to the normal shilling sufficed to keep up the 
strength of the old East India Company’s European regi- 
ments, than which no finer troops ever stood on parade or 
retrieved the all but lost battle.” 
A STORY FROM THE CHARTREUSE. 

Mrs. Lecky writes an interesting account of her visit to 
the Grand Chartreuse, of which she tells a legend, on the 
authority of a writer to the Nineteenth Century, the morai 
of which is good for all of us who are always seeking for 
some great thing to do, and neglecting the little duties 
which lie ready to our hands. 

‘“A novice of the Order complained much of the rules, 
and especially of having to wear the black cope of the 
novitiate. One day he dreamt that he saw Christ, laden 
with a heavy cross, trying with much difficulty to go up 
the staircase of his cell; whereupon the novice, moved 
with pity, helped to lift the cross, saying, ‘ Lord, take it 
not amiss if I try to assist Thee; I cannot endure to see 
Thee in such trouble.’ But the Lord turned indignantly 
toward him, and made him desist, saying, ‘Dost thou 
presume to lift this heavy burden while thou art not wil- 
ling to wear for My sake so light a thing as a cope?’ and 
disappeared, leaving the novice overwhelmed with shame 
and repentance.” 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Lord Vernon has a brief article on ‘‘ Over-mortgaging 
the Land,” the practical object of which is to “suggest to 
the farmers the possibility of decreasing the waste, either 
by limiting the amount and making compulsory the regis- 
tration of mortgage on cultivated land, or by some such 
form of enactment.” 

Congressman Henry Cabot Lodge states the case in 
favor of Mr. Speaker Reed’s recent action in abating 
obstruction, in an article entitled ‘“‘ Parliamentary Obstruc- 
tion in the United States.” The Hon. Emily Lawless 
continues ‘‘ Fragments of Irish Chronicles,” by concluding 
the story of Gerald the Great, which illustrates the devo- 
tion of the Irish to their leaders. A correspondent 
wrote to Thomas Cromwell in 1539 to say that the Irish 
are so affectionate to the Geraldians that they covet 
more to see a Geraldian reign and triumph than to see 
God Himself come among them. Professor Huxley 
tackles Mr. Gladstone over the Gadarene swine once 
more, and justifies the importance of the pigs. 

““We are at the parting of the ways,” says Mr. Huxley. 
‘“Whether the twentieth century shall see a recrudescence 
of the superstitions of medizval papistry, or whether it 
shall witness the severance of the living body of the eth- 
ical ideal of prophetic Israel from the carcass, foul with 
savage superstitions and cankered with false philosophy, 
to which the theologians have bound it, turns upon their 
final judgment of the Gadarene tale.” 





THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


The Contemporary Review for March is a good num- 

ber, full of instructive and interesting articles. 
THE UNJUST JUDGES ON THE BENCH. 

Mr. Francis Peek, writing on ‘‘The Eclipse of Justice,” 
sets forth several instances of scandalous injustice done 
by judges on the English bench. His paper shows how 
black a stain may rest upon the ermine of a judge, with- 
out any punishment having been meted out to the rascals 
who sit in judgment and deal out injustice. Says Mr. 
Peek: ‘‘In the case of tw: or three of the judges there 
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has been a determined attempt to avoid, as far as possible, 
carrying out two of the most beneficial Acts recently 
passed—namely, the Criminal Law Amendment Act and 
the Act for the Better Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 
It seems almost incredible that so-called English gentle- 
men, clothed in the ermine and sitting on the judgment 
seat, should do their best to protect scoundrels guilty of 
inflicting cruel injuries upon helpless young girls and 
innocent little children.” 

The causes of the eclipse of justice, other than the prej- 
udices of bad judges, are said to be threefold, as follows: 
‘First, the confusion and mystification of the criminal 
law, the result of unmethodical and confused legislation 
extended through several centuries; such confusion being 
made worse by the retention of obsolete forms of proced- 
ure. Secondly, the eclipse of justice arises from the want 
of an authoritative guidance regarding the principles 
upon which the latitude allowed to the judges in their 
sentences should be exercised. Thirdly, the eclipse of 
justice arises from the absence of a Court of Criminal 
Appeal.” 

MR. RUDYARD KIPLING. 

Mr. J. M. Barrie writes an appreciative and somewhat 
satirical article on ‘‘Mr. Kipling’s Stories.” Mr. Barrie 
thinks that Mr. Kipling rides a plucky little donkey that 
shies at nothing and sticks at nothing. He has a wonder- 
ful way of flashing a picture before our eyes until it is as 
vivid as a landscape seen in lightning. Hisstyle is the per- 
fection of what is called journalese; he fails, however, in 
drawing women. His chief defect is ignorance of life. 
Should Mr. Kipling learn that he can be taught much by 
grocers he may rise to be a great novelist, for the like of 
him at his age has seldom been known in fiction. His 
“Light that Failed” is a real novel, although not a great 
one. 

“Here is proof,” says Mr. Barrie, ‘that there are 
latent capabilities in him which may develop and show 
him by and by grown out of knowledge. If he is as con- 
scientious in the future as he has been in the past, and 
discovers that nothing lives in literature save what is 
ennobling, he may surprise us again.” 

PESSIMISM AS A SYSTEM. 

Mr. R. B. Wenley contributes a solemn and solid paper 
under the above title, the drift of which may be gathered 
from the opening and closing sentences: ‘‘ ‘Curse God and 
die.’ ‘Pity God—who is a miserable devil—and live to 
lessen his eternal wretchedness.’ Startling as they may 
appear, these conclusions of modern Pessimism are no 
products of capricious self-dissatisfaction. They do not 
necessarily bear witness to broken ideals, to adverse for- 
tunes, or to embittered lives. They are rather the results 
of matured reflection upon the graver problems of meta- 
physics, ethics, and religion. The cumulative 
action of morality, having for chief illustration the 
influence of Jesus, is a standing fact, which neither Pessi- 
mism nor Eudzmonism can compass. The real sacrifice 
of the whole man to what heart and head recognize as the 
good character can neither be surmounted by Pessimism 
nor grounded on Hedonism. For, rather, personal devo- 
tion to the perfecting of a society which includes self 
transcends alike the painful half-truth of Pessimism and 
the contemptible untruth of Hedonism. For the destruc- 
tion of sin is to be accomplished neither by the cessation 
of pain nor by the positive satisfaction of sense.” 


IN PRAISE OF THE ANABAPTISTS. 


Mr. Richard Heath thinks that the Anabaptists have 
not had justice done them, as he thinks that they were 
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the spiritual progenitors of much that is best in English 
life. He says: ‘‘ Anabaptism represented in the sixteenth 
century the stream of popular religious thought, feeling, 
and aspiration, which has never ceased to flow through 
the Christian Centuries. They were in the sixteenth 
century the representatives of thought and action free, 
but profoundly religious. In their world there would 
be no laws but Christ’s laws, no prisons, no scaffolds, 
no armies nor policemen, no judges nor hangmen, no 
kind of punishment except excommunication, which in 
some cases, and under very extraordinary circumstances, 
might have to be from this world altogether.” 

The Quakers themselves, he thinks, were the direct 
spiritual descendants of the Anabaptists. The Baptists. 
are unworthy heirs of their great spiritual forefathers. 

‘‘Tn losing the great ideas of immediate inspiration of 
the inner light, and of the struggle for Social Justice in 
the establishment—now and in this present world—of the 
Kingdom of Heaven, the Baptists have become almost 
innocuous in the eyes of the rulers of this world.” 

Mr. Heath concludes, however, by declaring that Ana- 
baptists will rise again. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. C. H. Herford contributes a metrical translation of 
a chapter from Ibsen’s “‘ Brand.” Mr. Romanes sums up- 
the case for and against Mr. Chaplin’s recent muzzling 
order. Mr. Romanes is evidently in favor of muzzling 
and not in favor of the partial removal of the restriction 
which, when universally enforced, succeeded in stamping 
hydrophobia out of Sweden. 





THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


One specialty of the National Review is the admirable 
articles which it from time to time publishes descriptive 
of the country; a paper by “ Rusticus,” Mr. John Watson, 
for instance, in the current number, on ‘‘Some Workers 
in Woodcraft,” gives a picture of a gamekeeper at work, 
which is worthy to rank with the best work of Richard 
Jefferies. There is also another paper on ‘ Salmon 
Leistering,” which is not so good, but still a welcome re- 
lief from the political and social articles. The National 
for March is a good number, and has several papers with 
ideas and facts that are worth noting. 

CAN ENGLAND KEEP HER TRADE ? 

The first place is given to a curious prophetic discourse 
by Mr. John A. Hobson, who is quite sure that England 
cannot keep her trade unless she adopts a system of pro- 
tection which will discourage the alienation of capital. 
Unless some check is placed upon foreign investments, 
another century, he thinks, will see England the retreat 
for the old age of a small aristocracy of millionaires, so- 
that we may look forward to a revived feudalism in 
which the industrial baron will rule with that absolute 
sway which wealth must exercise over poverty, the more 
sentimental or less adventurous menials who shall cling 
to their own country in preference to following into 
India, China, or Heaven knows where, the march of 
emaneipated capital. 

THE ABDICATION OF MRS. GRUNDY. 

Mr. Traill contrasts the attempts which have been 
made to punish sexual immorality in high places with the 
increased laxity of manners on the stage and elsewhere. 
It is a slight article, in which there is not much calling 
for note beyond his description of the Rev. Hugh Price 
Hughes as the ‘‘ Rev. Boanerges Bangbarrel, that bright 
and shining light of the hot gospellers.” Mr. Stead fig- 
ures as Mr. Snippet of ‘‘ Paste and Scissors.” But Mr- 
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Traill, like many other persons, manages to make his 
article all the smarter because he does not take the 
trouble to ascertain what is written and spoken by those 
whom he caricatures. 

THE BEHRING SEA QUESTION. 

Mr. J. Bell contributes a solid and useful paper sum- 
marizing the recent history of this international contro- 
versy, and briefly stating England’s answer to the United 
States case. His article concludes with a note of warn- 
ing as to the necessity for immediate action: unless a close 
time is established rapidly Behring Sea will be overrun 
with hunters, not only from Canada, but also from 
Australia, Japan, Germany, and other nations attracted 
by the free course and rich harvest ready to their hands 
without restriction. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 

Mr. William Sharp, a novelist, reviews Stedman’s 
“Library of American Literature,” and thus summar- 
izes the result of his studies: 

‘‘Tt is in history that, as yet, the American genius pre- 
ponderates. Fiction and romance come next. The 
poetry as a whole is less notable. That part of the intel- 
lectual life of the nation which ‘makes for poetry’ 
seems to sway, like hesitant and bewildered birds in 
migratory flight—now this way, and now that—toward 
the reserve and exquisite art of Poe on the one hand, 
and the untrammelled methods and rude energy of Walt 
Whitman on the other. The way is becoming clearer, 
song is being purged and purified, new impulses are 
moving.” 

HINDOO MARRIAGE CUSTOMS. 

Mr. Vijaya-Raghavan states the case in favor of 
energetic action against the brutal outrages to which 
female children are exposed in India in an article which 
he himself summarizes as follows: 

‘““(1) Child-marriage is especially prevalent among 
Brahmans; (2) It produces numerous evils; (3) It can be 
removed only by legislation, moderate and cautious; (4) 
Early consummation is greatly prevalent among Brah- 
mans; (5) It is disastrous to the community, even much 
more than child-marriage; (6) Legislation alone can put 
a stop to it, and, consequently, the age of consent should 
be raised to fourteen; (7) Though the masses oppose social 
legislation, joined by some educated men, yet there is a 
consensus of opinion among the European press, the 
medical fraternity, and several famous Hindus, for social 
legislation; (8) There is no danger of popular insurrec- 
tion; (9) The Court must pass a law striking at the root 
of the evil at once.” 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

There is a pathetic little Scotch story by W. Hodgson, 
entitled, ‘‘ The Fair Ophelia of a Highland Glen; ” a short, 
insignificant review of the correspondence of Mr. Peter 
Rylands; and an elaborate paper on the ‘“ Ruba’iyat of 
Abu Sa’id.” In the correspondence, Mr. George W. 
Ruxton, writing upon Mr. Parnell’s fall, shows the usual 
determination of a controversialist not to master his 
facts. Mr. Ruxton is kind enough to refer repeatedly to 
the part Mr. Stead has taken in the matter, and then, 
after describing what he is supposed to have done, says: 

The proper grounds for discarding Mr. Parnell should 
have been, not so much his adultery as his insincerity, his 
untrustworthiness, his falseness, his treachery, his duplic- 
ity, and the impossibility of placing confidence in his 
word. 

If Mr. Ruxton had taken the trouble to read the very 
few pages that Mr. Stead has ever written upon this 
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question, he will see that it is precisely upon this ground 
that, to use his own elegant phrase, Mr. Stead ‘‘egged on 
the Nonconformists to rush yelling on Mr. Parnell.” Mr. 
W. J. Hodges takes up a suggestion made in the Pater- 
noster, and strongly argues for the meeting of the Impe- 
rial Parliament at Dublin at the beginning of each session, 
one year in Ireland and the next in Scotland, while the 
Parliament could come back to Westminster after Easter. 
Parliament, in old time, met variously at Oxford, Win- 
chester, Shrewsbury, and York, as well as at Westmin- 
ster, but it is now 210 years ‘since it met anywhere else 
but in the capital. 


HE NEW REVIEW. 


The position of honor in the New Review is devoted to a 
song by Lord Tennyson. The editor requests that no 
quotations may be made from Lord Tennyson’s poem ; so, 
in default of quotation, let it be said that the song consists 
of sixty-three words, and there are twelve ‘“‘sleeps” in the 
sixty-three words, and of the twelve lines three are simply 
repetitions of the imperative of the verb ‘‘to sleep.” The 
New Review, as a whole, is well abreast with the subjects 
of the day. Sir Thomas Farrer’s paper on ‘‘The Water 
Supply of London” would have been better appreciated 
if it had not had too talla title. It is published as the 
first of a series of articles on ‘‘A Model City,” whereas, 
in reality, it is very much like a County Council report on 
the conditions under which the London water companies 
should be bought up by the County Council. Sir Thomas 
Farrer thus summarizes his conclusions : 

The conclusion to which we are thus led is that the first 
step to be taken by water reformers is, not to negotiate 
with the companies upon any such terms as were suggested 
in 1880, but to press for an investigation into the sufficiency 
of the present sources of supply, and if, these sources prove 
to be insufficient, to introduce a competing scheme on be- 
half of the municipality. 

Mr. Percy Anderson, in an article on the ‘‘ Designing of 
Costumes for the Stage,” says that in ‘‘Ivanhoe” the 
artists have beaten reality out of time. 

“The general effect of the stage picture in ‘Ivanhoe’ 
is more brilliant, more elaborate, and, with the entire 
series of accessories of the mise en scéne, more satisfactory 
and effectively picturesque than any complete thing in the 
century itself which it represents. The impression is more 
real even than the reality ever was ; finer than the actual 
could have been; comp'eter—infinitely completer—than 
any corresponding scene in the past that is there por- 
trayed.” 

Mr. Lyulph Stanley explains as follows his idea of the 
general principles on which free education should be 
granted : 

‘*Schools receiving this additional grant from the State 
should accept public representative management to such 
an extent that the power of appointing and removing the 
teachers should belong to the representatives of the com- 
munity. Schools accepting the Government grant must 
be free throughout, and no charge should be permitted for 
books, school material, etc. All public elementary schools 
must be free unless the Education Department expressly 
sanction a fee to be approved by them, where there is an 
ample supply of free school accommodation for all who 
demand it. The Parliamentary grant in lieu of fees should 
not exceed the average fee collected throughout the coun- 
try. The Department should require an increased stand- 
ard of efficiency in premises, staff, and curriculum above 
the minimum now accepted as sufticient.” 

Edmund von Lippman, of Halle, explains that Shake- 
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speare was not such a fool as he looked when he made the 
mariners in the ‘‘Winter’s Tale” be shipwrecked on the 
coast of Bohemia, because three hundred years ago the 
coast of Apulia was popularly known as Bohemia, as it 
was the ‘‘ Land of Bohemund” of Tarentum, who was one 
of the most famous of the crusaders. By a very easy 
transition this might get to be known as Bohem’s Land, 
and thus ‘‘ Bohemia.” Mr. George Howell, writing on 
‘* Mistaken Labor Legislation,” pleads against the employ- 
ing of State authority for any other purpose beyond that 
of putting down abuses. Wrongs only are matters for 
State interference. 

Legislation may do something, much, in fact, towards 
putting down abuses in the industrial system, such as 
truck, sweating, and the like ; and also in improving the 
conditions of labor as regards safety, sanitation, and in 
other ways; but self-help and self-reliance are the only 
true means whereby the masses can be lifted up to a 
higher standard of living and a nobler life. 

George von Bunsen, in ‘‘ Continental Comments,” sends 
a translation from Talleyrand’s memoirs of the conversa- 
tion which took place between Goethe and Napoleon at 
Weimar. Talleyrand was present, and reported the con- 
versation, submitting his manuscript to Goethe for cor- 
rection. Signor Bonghi, in his Roman letter, says that 
the Pope has just made his appearance in the character of 
‘‘Neander Heracleus,” and is a member of Arcadia, a 
literary society which he joined in 1832. He has just 
written a Latin elegy to celebrate the second centenary of 
the society . 

It is worth noting that the Pope has the opportunity, 
and avails himself of it, to praise with much fervor some 
of the great masters of Italian literature who were not 
remarkable for saintliness, 





THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 


The Atlantic is never so attractive to the casual reader 
as to those who follow it from month to month. Its sus- 
tained excellence is remarkable; but it needs to be well 
known to be fully appreciated. In addition to the regular 
installments of Mr. Stockton’s and Miss Fannie Murfree’s 
novels, and Mr. Percival Lowell’s charming papers upon 
travel in remote nooks of Japan, there are three papers 
of marked literary interest, four essays of solid value upon 
current questions, and the opening chapter of an impor- 
tant contribution to North American history. 

Of the literary papers, the first is a sketch of the late 
Richard Grant White, by Francis P. Church. ‘Grant 
White,” as he was called in England and preferred to be 
called at home, was a life-loug New Yorker who inherited 
strongly undemocratic sympathies, and whose personality 
is most strongly depicted in this article. His musical pro- 
clivities and proficiencies, his personal worth and honor, 
and his literary aims and methods are appreciatively dis- 
cussed. Next and most interesting are passages from an 
autobiographical fragment left by the late James Free- 
man Clarke, describing his schooling. It amounts toa 
powerful plea against mechanical methods in education, 
and argues for the elimination so far as possible of dis- 
agreeable tasks from school-room work. Dr. Clarke will 
delight all healthy school-boys by his derision of gram- 
mars, his advocacy of the use of ‘“‘translations,” and his 
revolt against the practice of ‘‘cramming the memory 
with indigestible facts and sounds.” ‘‘ What,” he asks, 
‘‘is mental discipline? Every faculty of body and mind 
is best disciplined by exercise. Now, only that which we 
enjoy doing fully exercises our powers. We do disagree- 
able tasks by a strenuous effort, feebly; we do agreeable 
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ones without an effort, with energy.” Miss Agnes Rep- 
plier’s paper, entitled ‘‘ Pleasure: A Heresy,” is elsewhere 
noticed at some length. 

THE STATE UNIVERSITIES. 

Professor George E. Howard, of the University of 
Nebraska, whose discussions of American institutions and 
education are always thorough and valuable, has a strong 
paper on the State Universities. His sketch of their de- 
velopment will open the eyes of many people who have 
not been aware of their relative and prospective impor- 
tance. Professor Howard holds that the State Universi- 
ties, which are a complement of the American free public 
school and the crowning feature of a system of State-con- 
trolled education, are soon to emerge prominently as the 
recognized University system of America. In all but a 
very few of the older States, he holds, the State Uni- 
versity will shortly take rank as the superior by far of all 
other institutions of advanced learning in its particular 
field. He does not explain just what is to become of the 
privately-endowed and denominational colleges, but inti- 
mates that they will tend to centralize or else will relapse 
into preparatory schools, or into such a place as the gym- 
nasia of Germany occupy. A group of richly-endowed 
“astern colleges will, he predicts, develop more and more 
in the direction of post-graduate and special work. He 
deplores the unwise disposition most of the States have 
made of the land grants bestowed upon them in 1862 as 
endowments for colleges of agriculture and mechanic 
arts, and commends the plan adopted by Minnesota, Wis- 
consin and some other States of making these colleges 
part of the State University. 

THE SPEAKER AS PREMIER. 

Professor Albert Bushnell Hart, of Harvard University, 
traces, in a manner that cannot fail to interest readers in 
the British Empire as well as in the United States, the 
growth of the power and functions of the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives at Washington. At first the 
Speaker was only a moderator. But at an early day he 
was given the power to appoint the standing committees, 
to which all bills and resolutions were referred. Gradually 
it was perceived that he had thus acquired a certain nega- 
tive control over legislation. He could, through his desig- 
nation of the committees, make it practically certain in 
some instances that measures of which he disapproved 
should never be reported for consideration. The next de- 
velopment of his power appeared when—as membership 
increased, business multiplied, and the demand for ‘the 
floor” became a perfect scramble—he began to ‘“‘recog- 
nize” men in accordance with his desire to promote this 
or that measure. If the Speaker has made up his mind 
not to recognize a given member, that member is 
effectually suppressed. 

But the latest development is that which makes the 
Speaker practically arbiter of the principal measures that 
are to be brought forward by his party. In the late Con 
gress, Mr. Speaker Reed and his committee on rules have 
acted as a general legislative committee to determine 
what measures should be pressed and in what order. This 
gives the Speaker, as regards legislation, a position analo- 
gous to that of the British prime minister, although from 
the executive point of view it is the American President 
who is his own premier. Mr. Hart commends the new 
departure under which the Speaker and a committee of 
his party associates will henceforth arrange something 
like an official legislative programme, and suggests that 
the Senate should also be represented in this committee, 
so that there may be harmony of plan in the work of the 
two Houses, - 
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THE WARRING DARWINIANS. 

Mr. Henry F. Osborn explains the differences of opinion 
that now prevail among scientists, and that are creating 
so sharp a controversy as regards the nature of heredity. 
The question is whether the acquired aptitudes, tastes, 
and habits of individuals are transmitted, or whether 
only the general characteristics that pertain to a given 
family or stock are handed on to posterity. The disciples 
of Darwin are quite evenly divided on this question. 
Professor Weismann, of Freiburg, has led in dissent from 
the received opinion that acquired characters are in- 
herited. Herbert Spencer (following the late Charles 
Darwin) and a majority of the more prominent naturalists 
and biologists of England and America, hold to the view 
that individual acquisitions are transmitted. Weismann’s 
dissent is shared in England by Professors Alfred Wallace 
and Ray Lankester, and in America by Professor Brooks, 
of the Johns Hopkins University, together with a majority 
of the younger specialists of both countries. This contro- 
versy involves points that have very grave practical bear. 
ings. Out of it will come a more thorough study of 
heredity than has been made heretofore, with the proba- 
ble result of new discoveries of great importance. 

MR. PARKMAN’S NEW WORK. 

There appears the first installment (two more are 
promised) of an account of the ‘‘Capture of Louisbourg 
by the New England Militia in 1745.” In view of pending 
discussions about the future of Canada, there is peculiar 
timeliness in this story now retold of the old struggle to 
break down the international boundary line beyond New 
England. Mr. Parkman writes of this period and of these 
conflicts between English and French in America as the 
most standard authority. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Elsewhere are cited at length Mr. G. R. Parkin’s article 
on Australian cities, and an account of a remarkable 
monument lately erected in Japan ‘“‘to commemorate the 
goodness of the United States.” The March Century is 
strong in the qualities that belong pre-eminently to this 
great periodical. If other magazines may be: said to 
equal it in casual attractiveness, no other approaches it 
‘in deliberate and thorough treatment of great problems, 
movements or epochs. Its war papers, its Lincoln his- 
tory, and its Siberian articles by Mr. Kennan, have been 
a part of the history of our generation; and it proceeds 
courageously to undertake other heavy tasks. Thus the 
California series is of large scope, the Frémont papers are 
of serious importance, and the Talleyrand memoirs are 
a praiseworthy feature. 

The March number continues Dr. Edward Eggleston’s 
new novel, The Faith Doctor, gives a capital account of 
Indian-fighting in Capt. Bourke’s article on General 
Crook, describes the old and new buildings of the New 
York Century Club, and has the usual variety of stories, 
poems and sketches. One of the ‘“‘serious” features now 
current from month to month is W. W. Rockhill’s 
account of his wonderful journey in Eastern Tibet and 
Central China—a record of travel in a region almost 
absolutely unknown. 

In the ‘‘Open Letters,” J. W. Gregory sums up with 
clearness and intelligence the prospects of the American 
Desert. Mr. Gregory holds that the 300,000,000 acres of 
arid or semi-arid land in the great plains east of the 
Rocky Mountains, can be made productive and valuable, 
through several kinds of irrigation—from surface streams 
and from subterranean waters. He shows that the soil 
and all the general conditions make reclamation pecu- 
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liarly easy. His well-stated points have immense political 
and economic significance. 


THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


‘“‘Beauty on the French Stage,” the opening article of 
the March Cosmopolitan, is by a competent critic, M. 
Edouard Mahé. Striking portrait illustrations accom- 
pany it. Edmund Collins writes of ‘ Protestant Mis- 
sions,” numerous illustrations aiding a comprehension of 
the magnitude and cosmopolitan character of the work 
carried on under that generic title. Recent events give 
the flavor of timeliness to a paper by Joseph P. Reed, 
which bears the title, ‘‘In Darkest America.” It deals 
with the Indian question, and is anarraignment of the 
shameless method pursued by the Government in its 
dealings with the American aborigine. ‘‘ Labor Unions 
and Strikes in Ancient Rome,” by G. A. Danziger, pre- 
sents a view of social conditions in the world’s old-time 
capital that will be novel to most readers. ‘‘The me- 
chanics were completely outstripped by the emancipated 


‘slaves, who, under the emperors, gained some of the 


highest positions in the state, and not infrequently 
humbled their former aristocratic masters. It was here 
that the mechanics had to fight for existence and social 
recognition, because with the mechanics it was worse 
even than with the slaves. The Roman patrician could 
forgive a small trader if he had plenty of money: he 
could go even further—he could amalgamate with the 
freed slave ;, but he could not, or would not, recognize a 
mechanic. The Greeks and Romans despised the laboring 
man and the mechanic, and, except among the Hebrews,a 
laboring man had no standing in antiquity.” 

Captain Charles King employs his graphic pen to de- 
scribe the beautiful ‘‘Cream City,” Milwaukee. Oliver 
Sumner Teall writes of ‘‘ Municipal Reform,” dealing 
especially with matters relating to New York City. 
Julien Gorden writes of ‘‘ Slovenly Americans,” declaring 
that the American is critical of the foreigner, conceited 
as to himself, and very careless of his personal ap- 
pearance. 

NOTABLE ADVENTURES. 

Lieutenant Mason Abercrombie Shufeldt, U.S. N., in 
an article entitled ‘“‘A Protected Queen,” relates his 
experiences among the people of Madagascar, and Fred- 
eric Villiers contributes the first instalment of ‘‘ The 
Story of a War Correspondent’s Life,” with illustrations 
from his own sketches made on battle-fields. His story is 
one of extraordinary interest, and is excellently told. 
“How I Shot My First Elephant” is a graphic picture by 
MacMahon Challinor of adventure and success among 
the jungles of Africa. 


IN THE DEPARTMENTS. 

The Cosmopolitan is to be congratulated upon the ex- 
cellent character of its departmental work and upon the 
able men who preside over these departments. Murat 
Halstead as the Reviewer of Current Events, Edward 
Everett Hale’s monthly discussions of Social Problems,and 
the wise and entertaining order of Brander Matthews’ 
comment and criticism upon current literature, unite in 
giving special value to this growing magazine. Mr. Hal- 
stead is emphatic in his approval of Secretary Blaine’s 
letter in the matter of the Behring Sea controversy. He 
says : ‘‘The December letter of Mr. Blaine to Lord Salis- 
bury in the correspondence of the Behring Sea contro- 
versy, is a paper outranking any production of the State 
Department in many years, and ought to receive the ap- 
plause and the admiration, as it must have won the un- 
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qualified approval, of all his countrymen.” The other 
reviews of events treat of the demand for rapid transit 
in New York City, the settlement of the Indian question, 
and the silver issue. Mr. Hale discusses ‘General 
Booth’s Plan,” and agrees with the General that to 
lessen prevailing poverty and misery one of the first steps 
must be the removal of the hopelessly poor and the unem- 
ployed away from the great cities. Mr. Matthews’ notes 
‘‘On Certain Volumes of Verse” are pleasantly refreshing 
and informal, and are one of the most attractive features 
of the March Cosmopolitan, which, viewed from almost 
any standpoint, might well be called the best number of 
that magazine ever issued. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 


Theodore Child’s description of Buenos Ayres in Har- 
per’s for March is not alone a vivid picture of the Argen- 
tine capital. It is a paper that will not fail to provoke 
thought in the mind of the progressive citizen of North 
America. He speaks of the ‘intellectual influence of 
France” in the Argentine, and says ‘‘the prestige of the 
United States is not what it used to be in the Argentine 
mind,” attributing the change to the ‘‘inadequate diplo- 
matic representation of the United States.” Judged by 
the illustrations the dude is indigenous to that climate, 
and his principal occupation seems to be that of standing 
on the street corners and ogling the ladies as they pass 
by. The pleasure of living in Buenos Ayres is a doubtful 
one. ‘*There are no amenities of life there, no society, no 
amusements except the theatre, which is expensive, and 
no distractions except gross and shameless debauchery 
that thrives flauntingly in most parts of the city. 

There seems to be no poetry, no sentiment, no generosity 
in the life of its citizens ; there is nothing amiable, witty, 
or attractive in the exterior aspect of men and of things. 
On the one hand you see the race for wealth in all the 
crudity of unscrupulous speculation and cynical malver- 
sation of public funds; and on the other hand, the osten- 
tatious display of wealth in the grossest manifestations of 
vulgar luxury.” It is not strange that revolutions and 
financial panics thrive amid such surroundings ! 

THE CHINESE QUESTION IN A NEW PHASE. 

‘“‘The Chinese Leak,” by Julian Ralph, describes the 
various methods pursued to smuggle into the United 
States the legally-debarred Chinese. Mexico on the south 
and Canada on the north, with only imaginary lines of 
demarcation, afford comparatively every opportunity for 
the accomplishment of the soul’s desire of John China- 
man. 

To those who enjoy a rubber of whist, the paper by N. 
-B. Trist on ‘‘The American Leads at Whist and Their 
History” will be of interest. Laurence Hutton writes 
entertainingly of ‘‘The Literary Landmarks of Edin- 
burgh,” and his work is finely supplemented by illustra- 
tions from the pencil of Joseph Pennell. The Editor’s 
Easy Chair, conducted by George William Curtis, is de- 
voted in part to a charming chat upon the life of Sir 
Walter Scott, as disclosed by the recent publication of 
Scott’s journal. The Easy Chair also finds excellent sub- 
jects for attention in the opera of to-day and in the ‘‘in- 
stitution” known as the public dinner. 

PLUTOCRACY VS. ARISTOCRACY. 

William D. Howells’ Editor’s Study is a delightful bit 
of criticism on recent books, kindly and satirical. Of 
Ward McAllister’s ‘‘Society as I Have Found It,” he re- 
marks: ‘It is always and everywhere amusing to see a 
plutocracy trying to turn into an aristocracy, and that is 
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what Mr. McAllister shows us, with no apparent sense of 
its comicality. These men who have had no ideal 
but to get more and more money, these women who have 
no ideal but to spend more and more, are necessarily 
ridiculous in the transformation act, but it is not Mr. 
McAllister who has made them so. If society had 
known how to do something besides.dress and dine and 
dance, we have no doubt he would have said so; that is, 
he would have written a different book. But you cannot 
make something out of nothing.” 

Charles Dudley Warner’s Editor’s Drawer is, as usual, 
full of good things. The editor discusses with due 
solemnity the “burning question” as to whether or no 
the ‘‘sweet girl” undergraduates shall wear the cap and 
gown. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


Scribner’s for March is an unusually attractive num- 
ber, and its typograpky is as near perfection as the en- 
graver’s and printer’s arts have yet attained. The open- 
ing article is from the pen of A. J. Mounteney Jephson, 
Stanley’s able lieutenant. ‘‘Our March With a Starving 
Column” is a graphic pen picture of the incidents of that 
historic event, made highly realistic by the magic pencil 
of Frederic Villiers. An article of especial timeliness is 
the delightful narrative of his failures and successes in 
“The Ornamentation of Ponds and Lakes,” by Samuel 
Parsons, Jr., Superintendent of Parks in New York City. 
He describes his earlier experiences as an amateur, when 
his ambition led him to attempt the ornamentation of a 
country seat containing one hundred acres, and these 
experiences led him to give this sage advice to those 
whose love for nature inclines them to the delights of 
landscape art: ‘‘ Don’t undertake too much. Have only 
five hundred square feet of grass, and one or two or half 
a dozen shrubs, but have all of the best. Dig deep, fer- 
tilize liberally, plant the best grass-seed and plenty of it, 
set out the largest trees and shrubs that will be likely to 
grow, and care for them tenderly, year after year. Dig 
about them, and prime them, and spare no pains to make 
them the best of their kind; or, let me say at once, that 
the reader’s delight in nature and his desire to imitate 
her effects will not prevent the failure of his lawn-plant- 
ing.” Discouraged by the failure of his hundred-acre 
attempt, he sold this country place, and betook himself 
to the city. But the decree of fate was irresistible, and 
a few years later he purchased a small place of less than 
ten acres, through whose grassy fields flowed a clear 
stream. Here, profiting by the lessons of the past, he 
wisely studied the natural conditions of the spot, and 
proceeded to work along the lines nature had indicated. 
The result is shown in sound artistic landscape views, the 
author’s description of the successful development of his 
lily and lotus pond, and in the broader successes which 
have followed his efforts as Superintendent of Parks in 
New York. 

A BROADER APPLICATION. 

One cannot have witnessed the failure of so many 
cities to provide their residents with park privileges with- 
out the thought that in Mr. Parson’s brief paper is con- 
tained a suggestic: of much value. Next to pure water, 
a thorough sewer system, clean streets and good light, 
comes in importance the matter of public parks, and a 
municipal government but half-understands its functions 
that fails to provide them. But the spirit of false econ- 
omy, and fear of the extravagant expenditure that too 
often attends park-making, serve to discourage effort in 
this direction, If those who control the destinies of 
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cities, and, sometimes unfortunately, the health and well- 
being of their peoples, would but use nature’s endow- 
ments, and improve the water-courses and their sur- 
roundings, cutting and filling, grubbing here and planting 
there, they would produce wonderful effects, improve 
the public health, inspire a love of nature and a taste for 
landscape-gardening, and thus contribute to the pleasure 
and happiness of all—and this at the very minimum of 
expense. 
JAFANESE WAYS AND THOUGHTS. 


Those who find interest in Japan, its past, present and 
future, will find much to delight them in the serial paper 
on that subject, from the pen of Sir Edwin Arnold, 
finely illustrated by Robert Blum. An Asiatic scholar, 
versed in the folk-lore of the East, Mr. Arnold also has 
the faculty of sympathetic treatment, and his ‘‘ Japanese 
Ways and Thoughts” brings us into closer touch with 
this ‘‘high-tempered, generous, simple and sweet-man- 
nered” people, and teaches us that with all our boasted 
civilization, we have much to learn from them. 


SOME OTHER ARTICLES. 


Mark Brickell Kerr, who, as civil engineer, accom- 
panied the expedition sent out in 1890 by the National 
Geographic Society, tells in simple yet entertaining form 
of the Alaskan journey, and describes the majestic 
grandeur of ‘‘ Mount St. Elias and Its Glaciers.” The 
article is well illustrated. W. B. Shubrick Clymer, in 
‘‘A Note on Jane Austen,” takes to task her rasping 
critics, and insists that it is those who are insensible to 
the ‘‘exquisite touch” that changes the commonplace 
into the interesting who ‘‘ lose the unique opportunity for 
tranquil enjoyment afforded by the high comedy of man- 
ners of the provincial Jane Austen, the artist.” Donald 
G. Mitchell, he who delighted the reader of a half-cen- 
tury ago, whose ‘‘Dream Life” and ‘Reveries of a 
Bachelor” linger in the memory like the recollection of 
some sweet aroma, still wields as potent a pen as when 
‘*Tk Marvel” charmed the world of literature,contributes 
to Scribner a ‘‘Paraphrase of Horace, IV., 7.—To Tor- 
quatus.” Other poems are “In Early Spring,” by Edith 
M. Thomas; “My Friend,” by Arthur Sherburne 
Hardy; “Youth and Age,” by C. P. Cranch. There 
are the usual stories, the able and thoughtful ‘Point of 
View,” a highly illustrated paper on ‘‘ London and Amer- 
ican Clubs,” by E. S. Nadal—in all a most enjoyable 
number. 


THE NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE. 


Captain Nathan Appleton makes a notable contribution 
to the popular history of the Civil War in the March New 
England Magazine. ‘Harvard College During the War 
of the Rebellion” is a bright story of those exciting days, 
and a graphic account of the part taken in their memora- 
ble events by the graduates of the university—from the 
pen of one who passed through it all, and whose pride and 
sympathy and veneration lend both subtle interest and 
touching pathos to the tale. Following Captain Apple- 
ton’s narrative are ‘‘Some Recollections of Slavery: By 
a Former Slaveholder,” M. V. Moore. ‘The uttermost 
hell of the Virginia or Tennessee slave was in the far- 
away torments of Mississippi or Alabama, and the clank, 
clank of the chain that led the husband away from the 
old native homestead—the woman heard it forever, till 
the grave closed over her. Perhaps its echoes are ringing 
yet in the other world. The pitying God only knows all 
the horrors and sorrows of that awful curse—slavery.” 


AMERICAN HISTORIANS. 

Professor J. F. Jameson, of Brown University, con- 
tinues his invaluable papers on ‘‘ The History of Historical 
Writing in America.” These papers constitute, beyond 
all comparison, the most important critical and informa- 
tional review that has ever been made of the development 
of American historical literature. Their appearance in 
book form will be awaited with much interest. The cur- 
rent paper covers the period from the revolution to the 
civil war, and characterizes, among others, Sparks, 
Irving, Bancroft, Peter Force; Hildreth, Motley, and 
Prescott. 

Sarah Freeman Clarke makes an earnest plea for ‘‘The 
Indian Corn as Our National Plant,” citing its history 
and services to mankind in support of her position. ‘* The 
Early History of Electricity in America,” by George 
Herbert Stockbridge, recounts the first discoveries by 
Franklin and th> progressive steps in the science which 
to-day has become so important a factor in the world’s 
development. 

IS PHOTOGRAPHY AN ART? 

William Howe Downes says in answer to this query, in 
a paper entitled ‘‘ Photographic Illustration of Poetry:” 
“By the hands of a clever mechanic good photographs 
may be made, but not pictures. In the hands of the 
artist the photograph becomes a work of art. The process 
is mechanical, it may be said, but is not this, in a measure, 
true of all the arts ?” Mr. Downes has certainly succeeded 
in producing six beautiful specimens of the photogra- 
pher’s art to strengthen his claim. 

John Stuart Barrows gropes about ‘In an Old Attic,” 
and brings to light many a bit of dust-covered antiquity 
which suggest a ‘‘ long-forgotten lore” of incident. ‘‘The 
Problem of the Unemployed” is a thoughtful paper on 
this phase of the social problem by William M. Salter. It 
is interesting to note that Mr. Salter, from his totally 
different point of view, has intelligence enough and fair- 
ness enough to appreciate General Booth’s plan. He 
says: ‘“**In Darkest England’ seems to me one of the 
humanest and one of the wisest and most practical books 
that has been produced in this century. We have not 
been accustomed to look with much seriousness upon the 
Salvation Army; but if it has the spirit and aim that 
pervade this book, no organization has arisen in modern 
times which has the promise or potency of more good.” 

“Etiquette and Precedence” form the text for a brief 
paper by Pamela McArthur Cole. The ‘‘ Omnibus” and 
the ‘‘ Editor’s Table” are excellent as usual. This maga- 
zine is rapidly improving the character of its illustra- 
tions, and the March number is really admirable in this 
respect. 


THE OVERLAND MONTHLY. 


No periodical in America has a more pronounced flavor 
of locality than the Overland Monthly of San Francisco; 
and the flavor is wholly agreeable. The Overland has of 
late introduced illustration to some extent, and the March 
issue opens with a well-illustrated article upon the parks 
of San Francisco. The parks really mean little more 
than ‘‘the park”—the large pleasure ground west of the 
city that overlooks the sea. This Golden Gate Park is 
one of the most attractive in America. It is well outside 
the city, but is easily reached by numerous lines of cable 
tram-cars. 

Mr. J. M. Eddy writes his ideas of an improved way to 
take the census. He would have the machinery of the 
public school system of the States subsidized by the gen- 
eral government and used for the frequent collection of 
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useful statistics. His suggestion is worthy of serious 
attention. This country needs imperatively a permanent, 
highly-ramified organization for the collection of statis- 
tical data. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of this number is a 
debate between the Hon. John P. Irish and Mr. Morris 
M. Estee, both prominent Californians, upon the question, 
Did California need the McKinley Bill? Mr. Irish attacks 
and Mr. Estee defends the tariff law from the point of 
view of advantage to ‘‘the Coast.” Mr. Estee holds that 
the cost of production, owing to high wages and the price 
of lands, and the cost of reaching markets, owing to the 
long and expensive railroad journey, makes it necessary 
for California to have tariff protection for her raisins, 
prunes, fruits, olives, nuts, wool, wheat, and other prod- 
ucts, and presents many practical considerations in 
defence of his position. Mr. Irish deals principally in 
general maxims about protection and taxation, but also 
endeavors to impugn Mr. Estee’s figures. 

In the “Etc.” department, the Overland discusses the 
pending struggle with regard to the retention of the Cal- 
ifornia State text-book system. It had originally opposed 
the plan of a State series of books, on the ground that it 
would not result in the best quality of educational litera- 
ture. This danger has, it asserts, been realized in practice. 
But the deliverance from school-book rings and importu- 
nate publishers is declared to be so important as to make 
the repeal of the existing law a doubtful expedient. 





THE POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY. 


Professor Graham’s article on the ‘‘Supposed Tenden- 
cies to Socialism” in the Popular Science Monthly for 
March is reviewed at lengthin another column. Second 
place in this number is given to another instalment of the 
illustrated article on the ‘‘ Development of American In- 
dustries since Columbus,” by W. F. Durfee. The special 
subject treated this month is ‘‘Iron-Working with 
Machine Tools.” j 

IRON MANUFACTURE IN EARLY DAYS. 

The first iron-works in the United States in which iron 
was puddled and rolled, it is interesting to notice, was 
built by Colonel Isaac Meason in 1816, in Fayette County, 
Pennsylvania, near the present coal and manufacturing 
centre, Connellsville. For the first twenty-five years the 
rolling mills of the United States produced little else than 
bar-iron, hoops, nail plates, etc. It was not until 1845 that 
heavy iron, such as that for use in railroad construction, 
was manufactured, the first T rails having been turned 
out by the Montour Rolling Mill at Danville, Pennsylvania, 
in that year. Natural gas, nowso extensively employed as 
fuel in rolling mills, was first used for manufacturing pur- 
poses in 1842. As giving a detailed history of the growth 
of iron manufacture in the United States, this series of 
articles is exceedingly valuable. 

Mr. Samuel William Cooper cries out loudly against the 
‘“‘Tyranny of the State.” ‘‘Many wrongs,” he declares, 
“are permitted in the name of the State which, if com- 
mitted by persons acting in their private capacity, would 


be cause for severe punishment. The State, for instance, - 


may violate contracts made with its citizens, leaving 
them utterly without means of redress. As a remedy for 
such injustices, actual or possible, Mr. Cooper recommends: 
‘Let the State be the subject of suit in all cases where it 
has injured its citizen by acts which would come within the 
cognizance of laws between individuals; let twelve men 
adjust the differences between the one who has suffered 
for the good of the many and the corporate body that 
represents the public.” 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 








HYPOCRISY AS A SOCIAL ELEVATOR. 

The truth of that well-known couplet from Samuel 

Butler’s Hudibras— 

“The man enforced against his will 
Is of the same opinion still”— 

is not confirmed by history, at least so says Mr. John 
McElroy. Quite to the contrary, ‘‘ human history supports 
the assertion that if the enforcement is strong and con- 
tinuous, the probability is that the enforced one’s opinion 
will eventually coincide with it.” Hypocrisy—mere out- 
ward compliance to form or force—has ever been active, 
he maintains, as a social elevator. 

Nationality, we are told by J. W. Slater, F. E. S., exists 
among the lower animals as well as among the higher. 
He states some curious facts in support of this. 

It was finally decided upon by the last International 
Congress of ‘‘ Americanists,” a report of which appears in 
this number, that the name America was not of native 
origin, as M. Paul Marcon and M. Lambert de Saint-Bris 
would have people believe, but that it was derived, as it 
has always been supposed in the United States, from 
Amerigo Vespucci. Besides the chapter on the ‘Origin 
of Language,” by ex-President White, of Cornell, in the 
February Popular Science Monthly, two other articles 
in this number should be mentioned here: one on the suc- 
cess of ‘‘Co-education in Swiss Universities;” the other 
by Mr. Durfee on “TIron-smelting by Modern Methods.” 
In showing the recent development of this industry, Mr. 
Durfee gives the following statements and figures. 

‘“*The production of pig iron in the United States for 
the year ending June 30, 1890, was the largest in the his- 
tory of the country, and, in fact, larger than that of any 
other nation in the world, being 258,216 tons in excess of 
the production of Great Britain in 1889. The following 
table exhibits the rate of increase of production of pig 
iron during the last twenty years: 























Tons of 2,000 pounds. 

Distaiete. Year ending | Year ending | Year ending 

May 31, 1870.| May 31, 1880.|June 30, 1890. 
New Eng. States.... 34,471 30,957 33,781 
Middle States....... 1,311,649 2,401,093 5,216,591 
Southern States.... 184,540 350,436 1,780,909 
Western States..... 522,161 95, 2,522,351 
Far West’n States..) —...... 3,200 26,147 
yc 2,052,821 3,781,021 | 9,579,779 








‘‘From the above figures we see that the manufacture of 
pig iron in New England has been practically stationary for 
the past twenty years, while in the Middle States it has 
nearly quadrupled, in the Western States it has increased 
nearly five times, and in the Southern States nearly ten 
times in the same period.” 


EDUCATION. 


The leading paper in Education’is from the pen of Prof. 
Larkin Dunton, LL. D., head master of the Boston Nor- 
mal School, and is a clean-cut summary of the principles 
and processes of ‘‘ Moral Education.” Prof. Dunton goes 
to the root of the matter by placing responsibility where 
it belongs—upon the individual himself. It is the duty of 
the teacher to impose upon his student the necessity of 
cultivating his best impulses and noblest aspirations—to 
“throw around his conceptions of duty to his fellows the 
sanction of a belief in a common origin and a common 
destiny. Set forth in the fatherhood of. God and the 
brotherhood of man, make him feel more keenly his duty 
to all the world.” Charles Tuder Williams emphasizes 

















THE PERIODICALS REVIEWED. 


“The Opportunity of Our Public High Schools,” and in- 
sists upon a broad and generous policy in their main- 
tenance and development. Prof. Conway MacMillan, of 
the University of Minnesota, expresses a well-founded 
contempt for ‘‘The Three Months’ Course in Botany,” 
and declares it to be ‘‘scientific neither in matter nor 
spirit.” 

Dr. Charles F. Thwing, the newly-installed president of 
Adelbert College, Cleveland, writes strongly on ‘The 
Relation of the College and University to the Com- 
munity,” and enforces the claims of great educational in- 
stitutions to the gratitude and support of the people. 
“The community has given to Yale and to Princeton 
and to Harvard much, but Yale and Harvard and Prince- 
ton have given to the community more.” There is a fresh- 
ness and virility in all that Dr. Thwing does and says that 
augurs well for the future of Adelbert. The other fea- 
tures of Education are up to its usual high standard, and 
the number is one of value, not to pedagogues alone, but 
to the larger world of thinking people who are interested 
in the intellectual and moral development of the rising 
generation. 


EDUCATIONAL REVIEW. 


The deductions made by Prof. Arthur M. Comey, of 
Tufts College, from a careful investigation of the facts, 
as set forth in his paper on ‘“‘The Growth of New Eng- 
land Colleges” in March Educational Review, will prove 
most reassuring to those who have heard with regret that 
interest in higher education was becoming less among the 
people of America. Mr. Comey combats the statements 
contained in the majority report of the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences of Harvard University that ‘‘the number of 
students in American colleges is falling behind the in- 
crease in the population of the country.” He says the 
facts stated in this report are correct, ‘‘if the figures for 
the decade 1875-85 are considered.” But he goes on to 
show, and brings to his support several comprehensive 
tabulated statements, that, taking the period of time ex- 
tending from 1850 to 1890 as a basis, there has been a posi- 
tive and encouraging increase in the number of students 
as compared with the increased population. These figures 
relate to certain-named institutions of learning. But be- 
sides this actual increase ‘‘there is a very large factor 
which should be added to these figures.” And this factor 
is the number of scientific schools now attracting so many 
of the young men of the country by their practical and 
technical as well as their liberal training—a factor which 
did not exist a few years ago. The number of students in 
New England colleges and scientific schools in 1850 was 
2,110; in 1890, 6,514. The population of New England in 
1850 was 2,728,000; in 1890, 4,692,000. The number of 
population to one student in 1850 was 1,293 ; in 1890, 722. 
The total increase in the number of students during these 
forty years ‘‘amounts to 209 per cent., nearly three times 
the rate of increase of the population of New England.” 

“The Psychological Study of Children,” by Joseph 
Jastrow, of the Wisconsin University, is a paper full of 
suggestion to the educator. The other papers of the 
March number and its departmental features are as usual 
most excellent. 


ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY. 


The American Academy of Political and Social Science 
publishes this month a monogreph on the “ History of 
Statistics,” translated by Roland P. Falkner, Ph. D., in- 
structor of statistics, University. of Pennsylvania, from 
the work, ‘‘Geschichte, Theorie, und Technik der Statis- 
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tik,” by August Meitzen, Ph. D., professor at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin. Professor Meitzen’s work represents a 
full statement of theoretical statistics in a small compass. 
The work covers systematically the whole field of statisti- 
cal theory. Statistics, as defined by the author, is a 
method of scientific investigation by means of enumera- 
tion of objects and the numerical comparison of the re- 
sults of such enumeration. They may be applied to any 
field of knowledge if the necessary conditions present. 
The present monograph traces historically the ‘‘ growth 
of our knowledge and the processes of thought in using 
figures up to the point where it has become possible for us 
to formulate connectedly the underlying principles.” 
This chapter of Prof. Meitzen’s work is preparatory to 
the chapter on the theory of statistics which will appear 
in the next publication of the Academy. Until recently 
it was generally considered that there were only two ways 
of arriving at conclusions, namely, through deduction or 
induction. To these two methods must now be added 
statistics. This work supplements the suggestive mono- 
graph of Prof. Richmond Mayo Smith on “Statistics and 
Economics.” 

The supplementary publication of this Society on ‘‘ Pub- 
lic Health and Municipal Government,” by John S. 
Billings, M. D., which appeared late in February, was 
followed this month by one on the life and work of Judge 
Jameson, of Chicago, fellow of the Academy, whose 
recent death is so deeply regretted. 





THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


The Westminster is, as usual, as solid asa stone wall 
and almost as difficult to get through. Mr. F. C. Cony- 
beare criticises Mr. Gore’s essay in ‘‘ Lux Mundi,” and 
some other papers, under the title of ‘‘ Recent Oxford 
Theology,” from the point of view of one who no longer 
believes in miracles. There is a somewhat doctrinaire 
paper on the “ Impolicy of Strikes.” Mr. E. M. Stephens 
discusses how far realism on the stage is permissible, his 
thesis being that realism is only good so far as it adminis- 
ters to the illusion. Dr. Strachan, writing on ‘ Con- 
sanguineous Marriages,” maintains that marriages be- 
tween near kin are in any case dangerous, and are becom- 
ing more dangerous every year; no one can say how soon 
such unions may wake up some hidden latent disease. 
Mr. H. De B. Gibbons writes upon the economic side of 
history, and an anonymous writer makes a groan over the 
sacrifices which are made to the Fetich of Charity. 





GOLDTHWAITE’S GEOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE. 

In this time of exploration, when the forces of civiliza- 
tion extend their ramifications to the uttermost parts of 
the earth, the study of geography takes on new interest. 
In recognition of this fact it doubtless was that the 
Messrs. Goldthwaite established in January of this year, 
with Cyrus C. Adams as editor, Goldthwaite’s Geographi- 
cal Magazine, a monthly periodical, devoted to the dis- 
semination, in popular form, of geographical information. 
It is in no sense a technical class journal, but finds a field 
of opportunity in the exploration of new worlds, the 
romance of travel and adventures among strange peoples. 
The magazine is well printed, though not at all artistic; 
its illustrations are fair. The publication is well edited 
and contains a large amount of information of value to 
all, but especially invaluable to the student of geography. 
Goldthwaite’s is destined to become a popular publication 
in all homes where the boys enjoy narratives of adven- 
ture, and the publication will stimulate to study and re- 
search. 





Aus Allen Welttheilen.—Leipzig, February. 


To the Far East. II. (illus.) Clara Nascentes- 
Ziese. 

Coton to the Anthropography of the 

kan Peninsula. II. O. Handler 

Ca 4 Prjewalski’s Journey to Thibet. 

Heligoland. III. J. W. Friedrich. 

How Time is Reckoned in the Philippine 
Islands. J. von Benko. 

Leprosy at the Cape. Dr. K. Miiller. 


Deutsch”r Hausschatz.—Regensburg. Heft 
6. 


Old and .odern Harems in Constantinople. 
Ada voa Hirsch. 


Annette von Droste, poetess. F. Happe. 
Adolf, Grand Duke of Luxemburg. With 
Portrait. 


Antonie Jungst, poetess. With Portrait. Dr. 
F. A. Muth. 

The Law of Heredity. Dr. L. Schmitz. 

Dr. Briiel and Count Conrad von Preysing, 
Catholic Members of the Centre. With Por- 
traits. 

Portraits of Mummies Discovered in the 
Fayum. (lllus.) 

The Maronites of a Lebanon. (Illus.) J. 
Winkler. 

The Tomb of Pope Pius IX. in the Basilica 


of San Lorenzo at Rome. (lllus.) A. de 
Waal. 
The Late Dr. Heinrich Schliemann. With 


Portrait. 

Reminiscences of Travel in the Red Sea. F. 
X. Geyer. 

Guild Life. K. T. Zingeler. 

The Late Freiherr Carl von _ Boselager. 
German Jesuit Professor at Bombay. With 
Portrait. 

Revue.—Bresiau and Berlin.— 

February. 


Deutsche 


Count Albrecht von Roon. XXI. 

The Lost Bracelet. Sulaiman Hamy Bey. 

Robert Koch. Robert Biewend. 

The Battle against the Enemies of Mankind. 
Il. A. Gottstein. 

The French Revolution and its Significance 
for the Modern State. V. 

The Worship of Sacred Trees among the An- 
cients. Karl Béttischer. 

The Latest Political Revolution in America. 
John Bigelow. 

Reply to M. Carriere. 
‘Judith Trachtenberg. 

March. 

Count Albrecht von Roon. XXII. 

Robert Koch, II. Robert Biewend. 

The Battle with the Enemies of Mankind 
(concluded). A. Gottstein. 

The French Revolution and its Significance 
for the Modern State. V 

Dr. Semmola on the Koch Treatment of Con- 
sumption. A. Gottstein. 

St. Petersburg Letter. 


Ludwi ig Buchner. 


Deutsche Rundschau.—Berlin. February. 

John Henry Newman. Concluded. 

Some New Observations by a Painter. 
Knille. 

Wilhelm von Humboldt’s Student Years. P. 
Schwenke. 


0. 


The Trade of North Africa. Concluded. Dr. 
G. Nachtigal. 

On Variations of Climate. E. Richter. 

Berlin Music Life. H. Welti. 

Political Survey :—Austro-Hungary, German 


Colonial Policy, French Senatorial Elec- 
tions, ete. 
Titus Ulrich and His Poetry. 
March. 
Spontini in Berlin. P. Spitta 
The Universal Study of the 
Modern Art. H. Grimm. 


History of 
7 


Voluntary and Involuntary Movements. 
Ill. W. 


Henke. 


THE FOREIGN PERIODICALS. 


THE GERMAN MAGAZINES. 














Deutscher Hausschatz.—Friulein Antonie Jungst is a Catholic, born 
1843, and is best known as the writer of the epic poems, ‘‘The Death of 


Baldur,” and ‘‘Conradin.” Annette von Droste-Hiilshoff was another 
poetess, and new biographies of her have been written by Herr Hiiffer and 
W. Kreiten. 

Deutsche Revue.—The tablets discovered at Tel-el-Amarna have induced 
Sulaiman Hamy Bey, a resident in the East, with a close acquaintance 
with the contents of the important find, to pen the novelette, ‘‘The Lost 
Bracelet.” After a most interesting article on ‘‘Tree-worship Among the 
Ancients,” by Kar] Béttischer, John Bigelow, a former United States rep- 
resentative at Berlin, writes on the latest Revolution in America, and 
endeavors to answer the following questions: How is it that the Americ’ _ 
people have so suddenly and so completely deprived of power the party tc 
whom they recently confided the fate of the Republic ? and what are the 
consequences of such a change? ‘Judith Trachtenberg” is a review of 
Emile Franzos’s story. 

Deutsche Rundschau.—The second part of the “‘In Memoriam” article 
on Cardinal Newman sets forth the gospel according to Newman—after he 
had entered the Church of Rome, of course—while a third chapter gives us 
some more personal notes. The writer has evidently read up a good many 
of the articles which appeared in the English periodicals immediately after 
the Cardinal’s death, but his paper, nevertheless, forms an interesting con- 
tribution to Newman literature. Paul Schwenke includes a number of 
unpublished letters in his account of ‘‘Humboldt’s Student Days.” The 
best article in the March number, perhaps, is that by Philipp Spitta, the 
well-known writer on musical subjects, dealing with Spontini’s activity 
in Berlin, and including some particulars of the relationship of the com- 
poser to King Frederick William III. of Prussia. Hermann Grimm sug- 
gests the institution of a museum to be devoted to the Art history of the 
Fatherland, which should serve student purposes, as well as instruct the 
people. 

Die Gesellschaft.—This magazine reprints, from Die Neue Zeit, a German 
version of the address on Darwinism and Socialism, wh:ch Mr. Grant Allen 
delivered to the Fabian Society on October 17 last. There is also an inter. 
esting critical and biographical notice of A. Gonzalves Dias, a lyric and 
dramatic poet, who wrote in Portuguese, and who is here described as a 
Brazilian Lenau. The most interesting paper, however, is contributed by 
Ernst Brausewetter. Of Zola, the novelist, so much has already been 
written that it would scarcely be possible to say anything new, while Zola 
as a Dramatist is almost unknown. He has, however, written four pieces 
for the stage: ‘‘Thérése Raquin,” produced July 11, 1873, at the Théatre 
de la Renaissance; ‘‘ Les Héritiers Rabourdin” (comedy), produced Novem- 
ber 3, 1874, at the ThéAtre Cluny; ‘tLe Bouton de Rose” (comedy), pro- 
duced May 6, 1878, at the ThéAtre du Palais; and ‘‘ Renée,” written in 1880, 
but only produced on April 16, 1887, at the Théatre de Vaudeville. Zola, 
according to his German critic, is an author whose creations are always 
worthy of consideration. No one doubts his ability; yet, with the excep- 
tion of ‘‘ Renée,” perhaps, his dramatic productions proved a complete 
fiasco. Possibly he was mistaken in his ideal, or, it may be, his method of 
attaining his ideal was a wrong one; or, indeed, his ideal was perhaps un- 
worthy of the approbation of the public of to-day. To settle these points, 
if possible, is the purpose of Herr Brausewetter, and his first instalment 
deals with the comedies, the second and third of the dramas above-named. 
Among the books noticed this month are ‘‘The Bondman,” by Hall Caine; 
“The World’s Desire,” by Rider Haggard and Andrew Lang; and ‘A 
Cigarette-Maker’s Romance,” by F. Marion Crawford. 

Kritische Revue.—Italy, says the writer of the first article, will find for 
a long time to come that her power will develop best as she develops her 
own people; whereas every side glance at Austrian territory only tends 
to weaken Austria’s sympathies toward her. Dr. Maurus sets out the 
Austro-German Goods Tariff difficulty very patiently and clearly, and the 
same subject is discussed in the Revue of February 15. 

Nord Und Siid.—The chief article in the March number is a critical and 
biographical study of Freidrich Nietzsche, the Socialist philosopher of the 


























THE FOREIGN PERIODICALS. 


Vittoria Colonna. F. X. Kraus. 

On the Censorship and the Freedom of the 
Press. R. Loening. 

Political Survey—Germany and East Africa, 
Italy and the Triple Alliance, the Italian 
Elections, ete. 

Dr. Hans Meyer’s Researches in the Kilima 
Njaro Territory. P. Reichard. 


Die Gesellschaft.—Leipzig. February. 


Rudolf Maison, sculptor. With Portrait. F. 
Hammer. 

Darwinism and Socialism. Grant Allen. 

Lothar Bucher and Ferdinand Lassalle. M. 
Goldstein. 

Poems by Otto von Leitgeb, Otto Ernst. 
Arthur Schnitzler, and others. 

Spiritism and Anti- , sat wr perg Karl Du Prel. 

Professor Crookes’s Psychical Researches. L. 
Deinhard. 

A Brazilian Lenau. W. Fiedler. 

Emile Zola as a Dramatist. I. E. Brause- 
wetter. 


Konservative Monatsschrift.—Leipzig. Feb. 


Count Zinzendorf and his Mother—Corre- 
spondence, 1723-39. G. E. von Natzmer. 

Reform of the German High Schools. 

Social and Political Economy of To-day: 
Speeches and Essays of Gustav Schmoller. 

Monthly Survey—Politics and the Church. 


Kritische Revue aus Oesterreich.—Vienna. 
February 1st. 
Austria and Italy. 
The Austrian Aristocracy from the Bismarck 
Point of View. Dr. G. J. Guttmann. 
Thc Pessimism of Modern Society. F. Will- 


fort. 
The Austro-Germap Goods Tariff. Dr. Maurus. 
February 15th. 


The Austrian Election Chaos. 

Herr von Dunajewski and Dr. Steinbach, 
Austrian Finance Ministers. Dr. G. J. 
Guttmann. 

Free Trade and Competition. Dr. A. Lekisch. 


Nord und Sud.—Breslau. March. 


Friedrich Nietzsche. With Portrait. G. Adler. 

France’s Readiness for War and the Present 
Significance of her System of Fortifications 
on the Eastern Frontier. A. Rogalla. 

Poems from the ‘‘ Pierrott Lunaire’’ of 
Albert Giraud. Translated into German by 
O. E. Hartleben. 

Gustav Theodor Fechner, Natural Philoso- 
pher. T. Achelis. 

The Future Writing of History. H. Jaenicke. 


Preussische Jahrbucher.—Berlin. 


Napoleon I. and the Jews. Ernst Barre. 

Goethe’s ‘‘ Elpenor.’’? Gustav Kettner. 

The Distress among the Weavers of Silesia. 

Jesuitism and Catholicism. 

Political Correspondence—Austria, 
Italy, France, England. 


Russia, 


Schorer’s Familienblatt.—(Salon-Ausgabe. ) 
Berlin. Heft €. 
Thought-Reading and Thought-Transference. 
Cillus.) G. Gessmann. 
The Grillparzer Centenary. With Portrait. 

A. Kohut. ‘ 
The Gymnasium and the Teaching of German. 
risch, 
Dr. Heinrich Schliemann. With Portrait. O. 


Linke. ; F 
Max Grube, Theatre Director. With Portrait. 


Stimmen aus Maria-Laach.—Freiburg. 
February 7th. 

The Santa Casa or Holy House of Loretto. 8S. 
Beissel. 

Undogmatic Christianity. I. T. Granderath. 

Wallenstein’s Mistake. B. Duhr. 

The Feelers of Insects. II. E. Wasmann. 

Jacinto Verdaguer’s ‘‘ Atlantis.’’ A. Baum- 
gartner. 

Ueber Land und Meer.—Stuttgart. Heft 8. 


Ferdinand Gregorovius, historian. With 
Portrait. 
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aristocracy. Nietzsche was born at Riicken, near Liitzen. His childhood 
was passed at Naumburg on the Saal, where his father was pastor. At the 
universities of Bonn and Leipzig he devoted himself specially to the clas- 
sics under the guidance of the celebrated philologist Ritschl, who soon 
formed a high opinion of the young student. On his recommendation, 
Nietzsche, before he had taken his degree of Doctor, was elected a pro- 
fessor at the University of Basle. It was in 1869, at the age of twenty- 
five, that he entered the teaching profession, but in the next year his 
academic activity was interrupted by his taking part in the Franco-Ger- 
man war, for he was an officer in the mounted artillery of the German 
army. In 1876 he began to suffer with his head, and in vain turned to Italy 
for relief. In 1879 he was obliged to beg to be released, and he was granted 
his full pension. From this time he has led a nomadic life in the South of 
Europe—now in the Engadine, now on the Riviera, now in Turin. Here 
he became the victim of insanity, and though he is no longer confined in a 
lunatic asylum, it is doubtful whether he will ever be able to continue his 
literary work. Though the classics were Nietzsche’s special subject, he 
gradually relinquished them for philology, sociology, sstheticism, and 
music. In the first epoch of his creations, which lasted till about 1876, he 
was under the ban of the philosophy of Schopenhauer, and the art and 
music theories of Richard Wagner. In the second period, on the other 
hand, he seems to have freed himself from these, and he makes his appear- 
ance as a ripe, independent thinker, with an original system of his own, 
which is to reform all culture and even open a new era in the history of 
mankind. The writings of the second period are in great part collections 
of aphorisms; but that ifnot to be wondered at when their origin is under- 
stood. Nietzsche was in the habit of writing in the open air. On his soli- 
tary walks he would jot down his thoughts on men and things as they 
passed through his mind, but he spent many a hard hour searchiug for the 
right word, the artistic expression, the brilliant picture for his ideas. And 
this peculiarity also appears in the titles of his writings—‘‘ The Birth of 
Tragedy from the Spirit of Music, or Greece and Pessimism,” ‘‘ Untimely 
Observations,” ‘‘Thus Spake Zarathustra, a Book for All and None,” ete. 


Preussische Jahrbiicher.—In the last few months a great deal has been 
written about the movement against the Jewish population of Russia. For 
centuries Alsace, for some reason or other, must have had some special 
attraction for the Jews; at any rate, they have always been remarkably 
numerous there, and this notwithstanding the cruellest persecution. Ernst 
Barre seizes the present agitation in Russia as a favorable occasion for re- 
calling the mild legislation, followed afterwards by measures more or less 
of a repressive character, directed against the Jews by Napoleon I. in the 
Eastern or German-speaking Departments of France, and the province of 
Alsace in particular. An analysis of Goethe’s drama ‘‘ Elpenor” is followed 
by an article drawing attention to the Distress among the Weavers of 
Silesia. Ever since the French Revolution these poor people have been 
crying for help, but only once has their pitiable lot excited any sympathy. 
During the recent severe weather their complaints were louder than ever, 
but no relief measures were adopted. The public troubled itself little 
with the matter, and the press only used it for party purposes. In this 
magazine the case of the weavers is clearly stated, and the Prussian Gov- 
ernment will surely see that something adequate is done to cope with this 
chronic distress in Silesia. An anonymous writer tries to define Jesuits 
and German Catholics, explaining that the differences between them con- 
cern their doctrines on the question of the oath, on the relations of the 
State to the Church, and on the relations of Catholics to Protestant citi- 
zens. Referring to the Parnell crisis, the political correspondent says 
that Mr. Parnell seems to have got the reins of government in Ireland 
into his hands again, another remarkable example of what the power of a 
single personality can effect, when that personality is of the right metal. 


Schorer.—In this number there is a very sensible article on the teaching 
of German, the writer deploring the neglect of the study of the mother- 
tongue—the art of speaking, writing, and reading it correctly and well. 
This magazine is also the first to tell us something of the life and works of 
Dr. Schliemann. 


Stimmen aus Maria-Laach.—Jacinto Verdaguer (1810-1848) was a poet of 
Catalonia. He wrote in Spanish and not in the rough Catalan dialect, but 
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Curious Fishes. C. Falkenhorst. 

Franz Grillparzer. With Portraits and other 
Illustrations. Moritz Necker. 

The Germans in America. 

The Emperor Francis Joseph’s Bridge in 
Pressburg. (illus. ) 

The Balearic Isles. (Illus.) 

The War Dogs of the German Empire. 

The Convent of St. George at Stein, on the 
Rhine. (illus.) Ferdinand Vetter. 

Instruction in the — Air. Dr. J. Kastan. 

Count Philip of Eulenburg, Prussian Repre- 
sentative at the Court of Wurtemburg. 
With Portrait. 

Ladislaus von Szogyeny-Marich, New Hun- 
garian Minister at the Austrian Court. 
With Portrait 


Unsere Zeit.—Leipzig. February. 


The South German States and Saxony in the 
Ninth Century. W. Miiller. 

St. Petersburg Society. 

The Gruson Works. Maj.-Gen. D. G. Schrider. 

A i reas School of Poetry. F. von 
Wehl. 

Industrial Changes. 


Dr. Heinrich Albrecht. 
‘* In Darkest England. ’’ i 


K. Schirmacher. 


Velhagen und Klasing’s Neue Monatshefte. 
Bielefeld and Leipzig. February. 


Reinhold Begas. With Portrait and other 
Illustrations. Adolf Resenberg. 

Antoni van Leeuwenhoek: His Lite and 
Works. With Portrait and other Ilustra- 
tions. Professor William Marshall. 

A Visit to Madeira. Cllus.) Prof. Oskar Lenz. 

Eduard Mérike. With Portrait. Richard 
Weitbrecht. 

Andreas Hofer’s End. (illus.) C. von Blaas. 

The Grape-Gathering. Julius Stinde. 

Prince Frederick of Homburg. With Portrait 
and other Illustrations. Dr. J. Jungfer. 
Wilhelm Siemens, a German Engineer in 

England. H. von Zobeltitz. 

The Sermons of Horace—The Town Mouse 
and the Country Mouse—in German verse. 
K. Barat. 

The Age of the Stars. Dr. Klein. 

The Berlin Theatres: October-December, 1890. 
With Portraits of Hermann Sudermann, 
Lilli Petri, Josef Kainz, and Kathi Baste. 
H. von Spielberg. 

Vom Fels zum Meer.—Stuttgart. Heft 6. 


The Berlin Zodlogieal Gardens in Winter. 
(illus.) Dr. Max Lortzing. 

Ice Flowers. Sylvester Frey. 

Franz Grillparzer. With Portrait. 
Jerusalem. 

Strassburg. (lllus.) A. Schricker. 

On the Mental Development of the Child. 
’., VI. Professor W. Preyer. 

Submarine Boats. R. von Engelnstedt. 

The Solution of the Social Question: 
The Agneta-Park. (Illus.) H. Albrecht. 
The Workmen’s Home in Stuttgart. 

Twenty-four Hours in St. Helena. 
E. Neu. 

Microscopic Studies. 
K. Lampert. 

A Journey through the Iron World of the 
Austrian Alps. (illus.) H. Warmholz. 

Sir Walter Scott. (llus.) With Portrait and 
other Illustrations. Dr. L. Proescholdt. 

Heft 7. 


Two German Transatlantic Steamship Com- 
panies—the North German Lloyd of Bremen 
and the Hamburg-American Packet Com- 
pany. Cillus.) W. Stéwer. 

Cesar Borgia. Dr. H. Bloch. 

Hermann Allmers, poet. With Portrait. Dr. 
L. Koch. 

A Spanish Alma Mater—Salamanca. Illus.) 
J. G. Diercks. 

Famous Dogs. H. Sternberg. 

The Phagocyte. C. von Falkenhorst. 

On the Mental Development of the Child. 
VII, VIII. Prof. W. Preye 

The Ascent of Mont Blanc. 


Hellwald. 3 
Dr. Heinrich Schliemann. With Portrait. 


Dr. -W. 


(illus. ) 


Cllus.) Professor Dr. 


r. 
Cillus.) F. von 


| 
| 
| 








THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


his epic “Atlantis” is considered the most important work with which 
the Society of Authors called Esbart Vigata enriched the ‘‘ New Catalan 
Literature.” 


Ueber Land und Meer.—Count Philip of Eulenberg, the Prussian repre- 
sentative at the Court of Wurtemberg, has, it is interesting to note, poeti- 
cal gifts which he has not failed to cultivate in his leisure hours. His 
specialty is the stage, and his drama, ‘‘ Margot,” produced at Munich, was 
quite a success. It is an open secret that he is also the author of “ Der 


| Seestern,” another drama, produced at Berlin under the pseudonym of 


“‘Tvar Svenson.” Count Philip is now forty-four years of age. According 
to the statistics given in the article on the Germans in America, over one- 
fourth of the foreigners in. the United States are Germans, and they are 
most numerous, in proportion to the entire population, in New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, St. Louis, and Cincinnati. One of the 
most important and far-reaching consequences to be ascribed to the 
presence of such a number of Germans in the States is the zealous study 
of the German language and literature in all the seminaries and high 
schools. 


Unsere Zeit.—To-day, when to Society every beggar is a reproach and a 
reminder of responsibility, and ali are asking, How may the poor be helped ? 
the appearance of General Booth’s possible way out from the gloom by 
which the sinking classes are surrounded was at once hailed with an 
approval which must have exceeded far the most sanguine hopes of its 
author. ‘‘In Germany, however,” says Kéthe Schirmacher, ‘‘to take the 
Salvation Army seriously is but to make oneself ridiculous. But would it 
not be wiser to pause and see whether this being laughed at need be taken 
seriously ?” The Army is, in fact, littlé known in Germany, and the writer 
now explains how it came to imitate a military organization, and gives an 
outline of the scheme elaborated in ‘‘In Darkest England.” 


Velhagen.—In connection with the epoch-making discoveries of Dr. 
Koch, Prof. Marshall’s life-picture of Antoni van Leeuwenhoek, the father 
of microscopy, is timely and welcome. Eduard Morike, like Gerok, was a 
Suabian pastor. Both, too, were authors of charming sacred lyrics, but 
Morike (1804-1875) is remembered also as the writer of some equally charm- 
ing stories and novels. His ‘‘Mozart on his Journey to Prague” may be 
called an historical novel, for his hero is none other than the great master 
as he lived, even to the smallest and finest details. Among other things 
Mozart is made to tell how he composed the finale to his ‘‘Don Juan.” 
Hanns von Spielberg, in his article on the Berlin Theatres, notices Her- 
mann Sudermann’s ‘‘Sodom’s End,” a piece which had excited intense in- 
terest, owing partly to the great success of .‘‘ Honor” by the same author, 
and partly no doubt to the fact that the play was at first prohibited. The 
Sodom depicted is Berlin West; Sudermann scourges it with relentless 
severity, and, unlike French authors, lays bare without respect of persons 
all the open wounds he has discovered. Nor can his picture of the lax 
morals of that part of Berlin be altogether unfaithful, for after the pro- 
duction of the play it was not unusual to hear this and that man and 
woman pointed out as characters who might have served as models to 
Sudermann. Courage must, however, have been needed to stir up such a 
wasp’s nest. 


Vom Fels zum Meer.—The Agneta Park of Herr van Marken, director of 
the yeast and spirit factory at Delft, has already been alluded to by Hein- 
rich Albrecht in his article on the ‘‘ Housing of the Poor,” in the Rund- 
schau. He now describes more fully Herr van Marken’s successful and 
unique social reforms, of which the Agneta Park, named after his wife, 
may be regarded as the outcome, and points a little moral to his tale by 
relating the following true incident: A short time ago, Herr van Marken 
was present at a meeting of Social Democrats. He listened patiently to 
their deliberations, but at the close drew the attention of the members to 
what he, from a very different standpoint, had managed to accomplish. 
‘*You ruin our whole agitation,” was their farewell word to him. Heft 7 
completes the volume—October, 1890, to March, 1891. 














THE FOREIGN PERIODICALS. 


ITALIAN. 
La Nuova Antologia.—February Ist. 
Is History a Science? P. Villari. 


Two Italian Diplomatists and the Last Days | 


of Voltaire. E. Masi. 
New Italy and the Vatican. 
Dramatis Persone. Novelette. 
nunzio. 
Alaska and the Behring Fisheries. F. Cardon. 
February 16th. 
Neturaliatic Positivism in Philosophy. A. 
tabelli. 
Thoughts on Italian Polities. §. Jacini. 
A Case of Treason Under Leo X. D. Gnoli. 
Colored Photographs and Lippmann’s Inven- 
tions. E. Mancini. 


Veritas. 


G. D’An- 


La Rassegna Nazionale.—February Ist. 


Social Evolution and its Effects. Duca di 
Gualtieri. 

The Duchy of Castro. L. Grotanelli. 

The End of ‘‘Scrutin de Liste.’’ R. Corniani. 

Review of English Literature. G. Strafforello. 


February 16th. 


The Neapolitan Question. R. de Cesare. 

The Commentators on the Creation. F. An- 
tonio Stoppani. : 

The National Association for Catholic Mis- 
sions. 

Antonio Stoppani. L, Eleonoro. 

The Programme of a Party. Boughi. 

Pessimism and Christianity. F. Bonatelli. 


La Civilta Cattolica.—February 7th. 


The Present and Future of Italy. 

Observations on the Universal History. Ce- 
sare Cantu. 

Recent Discoveries on Color Combinations. 

February 2ist. 

Government Intervention in the Regulation 
of Labor. 

The System of Physics of St. Thomas Aquinas. 

Masonic Thought in Italy. 


Rivista Internazionale d’Igiene.—January. 


Biological Discoveries. Dr. Baumgarten. 
Prof. de Marbaix on Heredity. 


FRENCH. 


Nouvelle Revue.—Mar. 1. 


Abraham Lincoln. B. E. Masseras. 

The ‘‘Fourth Estate’’ in France. 
de Castellane. 

The Tariff Régime of France. 
de Flaix. 

Egyptian Manners. J. d’Ivray. 

Depopulation and Democracy. L. Giraud. 

In Croatia. Louis Richard. 

nana sey J. E. Alaux. 

Meissonier and Chaplin. F. Lolliée. 


Marquis 


E. Fournier 


Three Unedited Letters of Voltaire. V. 
Rossel. 
The Chinese Invasion of America. Francis 


Shepard. 


Letters on Foreign Politics. Mme. Adam. 


Revue des Deux Mondes.—Mar. 1. 


Diplomatic Studies. End of the War of the 
Austrian Succession. Duc de Broglie. 

Une Passionnette. ~ i 

In India. Agraand Delhi. A. Chevrillon. 

Customs Tariffs. Charles Levollée. 

Love. A General Psychological Study. F. 
Brunetiére. 
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ITALIAN MAGAZINES. 


La Nuova Antologia.—The article of the month, which has produced a 
great sensation throughout Italy, is one by Count Jacini, a well-known 
senator and member of previous Italian Administrations. It appears in 
the mid-February number of the Antologia, and is a most statesmanlike 
and impressive protest against the recent home and foreign policy of Italy. 
The aim of United Italy, says the Count, should be twofold—the establish- 
ment of real political freedom at home in harmony with the genius of the 
people, and the attainment of an independent but not a dominant positiom 
in the councils of Europe. After twenty years of unity, this ideal seems to 
the Count to be further off than ever. The only possible remedy appears 
to lie in the organization of all the conservative elements scattered through 
the country: in a word, in a new natural conservative party. Do such 
elements really exist? Count Jacini says ‘“‘ Yes.” He maintains that 
Italians are in reality the most conservative of people, and that they are 
in no way represented by the actual parliamentary parties. A real national 
conservative policy would include, in home affairs, administrative decen- 
tralization and real religious toleration all round, drawing a distinction 
between the question of the Temporal Power of the Pope in Rome and his 
spiritual supremacy over the Catholic world. It would further necessitate 
an unaggressive foreign policy with the maintenance of the status quo on 
the Mediterranean; but as regards the renewal of the Triple Alliance in a 
year’s time, the Count points out that friendship with France is impossible 
as long as Italy confers on Germany the enormous boon of tacitly recog- 
nizing her right to Alsace-Lorraine. Italy is the natural friend of France; 
but it is necessary for her safety that France and Germany should counter- 
balance each other; consequently, her best plan is to remain independent 
of both. 

To the Antologia for February 1st, Prof. Pasquale Villari, the biographer 
of Savonarola and Minister of Instruction in the recently formed Italian 
Cabinet, contributes a most interesting and cultured article under the title 
“Ts History a Science?” He leads off by quoting Buckle, Seeley, and 
Freeman in the affirmative sense, and the German historians on both sides. 
He traces the important influence of the eighteenth century on historical 
study, and points out that being built mainly on philosophic theories, it 
was entirely wanting in sympathetic imagination. It was Augustin Thierry 
who, inspired by Walter Scott, first founded the modern school of bril- 
liantly written historical fact, of whom Sismondi, Prescott, and even Raube 
himself, are the disciples. In conclusion of his rapid survey of the methods 
of modern historians, Prof. Villari describes the science of history as re- 
ducible to three elements. There is (1) the fact to be scientifically ascer- 
tained ; (2) the manner of presenting the fact, in which literary skill plays. 
a large part; and (3) there is what Humboldt called the spirit of the facts, 
without which the facts themselves are of little import. 

La Rassegna Nazionale.—The first February number is a very dull one. 
The mid-month issue leads off with yet another pathetic appeal to the 
authorities from R. de Cesare on behalf of the wretched Neapolitan poor, 
who are being rendered literally homeless by the grand scheme of munici- 
pal improvements, which is being carried out with a total disregard of the 
requirements of the evicted population. 

La Civilta Cattolica.—The latest number contains what may be regarded 
as an official Catholic statement on the question of Government interven- 
tion in the regulation of labor. All Catholics are agreed, says the Civilta, 
that the State is justified in interfering to secure a weekly day of rest, and 
to restrict the work of women and children; they are, moreover, almost 
unanimous in favor of the limitation of the hours of adult male labor, cer- 
tainly to the extent of a ten hoursday. As regardsa fixed minimum wage, 
much divergence of opinion still exists, but the Civilta is in favor of the 
minimum wage being fixed for each trade by a Board of Arbitration 
elected by employers and workmen. 





FRENCH REVIEWS. 
The Tariff Question in France. 

The two leading French reviews, always solid and instructive, are of 
more than usual interest in their March issues. For American readers,the 
articles upon the tariff situation in France should have especial note. In 
the Nouvelle Revue M. Fournier de Flaix discusses the tariff régime of 
France, and in the Revue des Deux Mondes M. Charles Lavollée writes of 
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BELGIAN. 
La Societe Nouvelle. 


Murat as He Was. Dr. Aug. Cabanes. 

‘The Theory of Compensation in Philosophy 
after R. W. Emerson. J. Will. 

Siegfried. H. Maubel. 

Odibon Redon—a portrait. Jules Destrie. 

The Scientific Year. Clémence Royer. 


Ferdinand Severin—a literary study. Ch. 
van Leerbeerghe. 
Daisy—posthumous publication. M. Waller. 


Socialism and the Peasants. Fre@. Borde. 


La Revue Sociale-et Politique. 


Prospectus of the ‘‘ Social and Political Study 
Society.’’ Couvreur. 

The Organization of Prison Asylums. P. 
Heger. 

An Inquiry into the General Conditions of 
Labor, and especially into Labor Time. 
H. Denis and Em. Vandervelde. 

Friendly Societies—Results Attained. Re- 
forms Proposed. Baron t’Kint de Roden- 
beke. 


Bulletin de la Societe Royal Belge de 
Geographie. 


Charles Ruelens—a Biography. Hennepinn. 

European Turkey and the Balkan States— 
continuation. Aug. Couvreur. 

Macedon. N. Ghenadieff. 

The Physiognomy of the Japanese. 
Goh. 

The Railways of the World. De Busschere. 

An Excursion in the **Campine’’ Country. 
A. Haron. 


Keita 


La Jeune Belgique. 


Our First Decade. The Editors. 

Confessions of Henry UI. of France. A Poem. 
A. Guiraud. 

A Modern Carthage—The Exchange. G. Eck- 
houd. 

The Agony of Ghosts. 

Home, After an Exile. 

The Bells. G. Destrée. 

A Promise. M. Desombiaux. 

The Day of the Dead—-2d of November. 
Krains. 


B. Lazare. 
A Study. Ch. Buet. 


H. 


Revue de I'Instruction Publique. 


The Interpretation of a Passage in St. Jerome. 
A. Wagener. 
Epigraphy and the Criticism of Texts. T. P. 


Waltzing. 
On a Passage of Aristophanes. T. Delboeuf. 


La Revue Belge. 


A Breton tale. A. Le Brun. 
A. du Bois. 
T. Laite. 


The Follar Goat. 
First Love. A Poem. 
Madame de Lamartine. The end. 
About French Grammar. A. Brauch. 
Taleousy—A Poem. E. Rower. 
Schiller, the Dramatist. E. Harry. 
Anachronism and its School. E. Baes. 


L’Enseignement des Langues Modernes. 


Our Fifth Year of Publication. T. Hegener. 

The Future of Living Languages in Belgium. 
T. Hegener, T. Kleintjens. 

Auguste Scheler (a biography). Pfleiderer. 

Discussions on School Reform. T. Hegener. 


La Revue Generale. 


Woerte. 


The Vagabonds and Dom Bosco. 
L. van 


Freach Wit during the Revolution. 
Keymeulen. 

Christiane (a tale). Bnne de Bouard. 

The Russian Workman. V. Brandt. 

Instinct in Animals. M. Lefebore. 

Aunt Irene (a tale). Claude Vincent. 

The Abbey of Oirach. T. de Renette. 





THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


tariff and tariff laws in general. The politicians and economists of 
France are just beginning a tariff discussion that is to be the most memor- 
able of our generation. The new situation grows out of the fact that-the 
commercial treaties which France had negotiated with various states, 
chiefly of continental Europe, but also with England, are to expire next 
year. During the past decade, owing to these commercial treaties, it has 
been impossible for France to give general enforcement to anything like a 
prohibitive tariff. The protectionists, including both manufacturers and 
agriculturists, are now loudly demanding a high protective tariff to cover 
some seven or eight hundred articles. The government of the day has 
submitted proposals for a double tariff, the one a maximum, the other a 
minimum. It is desired that Parliament should enact this double tariff, 
the maximum to be regarded as the ordinary standard, the minimum to 
be conceded in particular cases at the option of the government, through 
negotiations of reciprocal trade treaties with other nations. France is so 
situated that a very large proportion of her trade is foreign rather than 
domestic. Her commerce with England, Germany, Switzerland, Belgium, 
Holland, Spain and Italy is enormous. Both the writers cited above are 
strongly opposed to what they deem the narrowness and short-sightedness 
of highly-restrictive tariff barriers. They hold that France, as the pioneer 
of liberal and modern ideas, should break away from protectionism, and 
should tend toward the freest possible trade. Evidently they voice the 
feeling of the literary class and of the political scientists. Moreover, it is 
believed that the government itself takes this view. 
OTHER ARTICLES. 

The opening article in the Nouvelle Revue is one of a series upon Abra- 
ham Lincoln, reviewing broadly the recent American biographies. M. 
Léon Giraud writes of ‘Depopulation and Democracy.” This is a 
pointed article upon certain unpleasant social conditions of France. 
Frédéric Lolliée writes appreciatively of Meissonier and Chaplin. J. F. 
Shepard discusses the Chinese invasion of America. Madame Adam, the 
brilliant editor of this brilliant review, has her usual entertaining depart- 
ment of notes upon foreign politics. Speaking of the relations between 
Canada and the United States, Madame Adam remarks that ‘everybody 
knows that Mr. Blaine dreams of the absorption of Canada into the 
Union,” and more to the same effect. She declares that the French Cana- 
dians, whose language, customs and race have been respected by England, 
are very far from supposing that they would find the same freedom in the 
United States. Madame Adam writes most entertainingly, but she does 
not understand American politics. 

In the Revue des Deux Mondes, the Duc de Broglie continues his studies 
of the European diplomacy of the last century, with a discussion of the 
war of the Austrian succession. The most valuable article in the number, 
perhaps, is M. Bourdeau’s paper upon the democratic social party in Ger- 
many. The usual literary reviews and current records of political and 
other events are up to the standard of this venerable periodical. 





BELGIAN REVIEWS. 


The Belgian Reviews have increased in number since last December, the 
Revue Sociale et Politique being the latest addition. This Review, like the 
Bulletin de la Société Royale Belge de Géographie, is the organ of a society 
The fact is that, on a commercial basis, no review can hold its own in Bel- 
gium. The first number of the Revue Sociale et Politique is very poor, ¢.e., 
poor in matter interesting to English-speaking folk. Neither the report of 
Mr. Paul Heger on Prison Asylums (Asylums for Criminal Lunatics), nor 
the Labor Questions, treated of by MM. Denis and Vandervelde, nor the 
paper on Friendly Societies by De Rodenbeke, have a single new fact or 
idea to offer to the cogitations of Anglo-Saxons. 

The Société Nouvelle opens with a paper entitled ‘‘ Marat Intime” (Marat 
Such As He Was), by Dr. Aug. Cabanes. It isa chapter cut from a book 
soon to appear, and to be entitled ‘‘ Marat Inconnu” (the Unknown Marat). 
It seems that out of one hundred and fifty portraits of Marat not two 
represent him as the same man. The author believes that only two do him 
justice. The first portrait was drawn by Boze, and engraved by Beisson. 
It represents Marat, pistol in hand, turning himself (in the National Assem- 
bly) towards the Girondins and exclaiming, ‘‘I have to declare that if the 
decree of accusation were to be promulgated against me, I would blow out 
my brains on the spot.” The second portrait, perhaps the best, although 

















THE FOREIGN PERIODICALS. 


SCANDINAVIAN. 
Dagny. 


Published by the Fredrika-Bremer Society, 
Stockholm. 


Fredrika-Bremer and her Life’s Work. 
Mamsell Fredrika. A Christmas Story. Sel- 
ma Lagerlof. 
New Year’s Day. 1866. A Poem. K. A. Melin. 
Two Songs from *‘ Veronica. ’’ Charlotte Lind- 


holm. 
A Mother to Her Son. A Sixteenth Century 
Letter. Ellen Fries. 
Stockholm as a Great City. Cecilia Haern. 
Reviews: 
Under the Pines. Alfhild Agrell. 
Fiction and Reality. Helena Nyblom. 
The Fairest Isle of the Mediterranean. M. 
Anholm. 
‘Communications from the Fredrika-Bremer 
Society. 
Notes on the Women’s Suffrage Question. 


Nordisk Tidskrift. 


Published by the Letterstedt Society, Stock- 
holm. No. 1. 


The Portraits found in Faijim. (llus.) Vic- 
tor beh gs 

The Family Vorontsiff. Tanja Rajevski. 

Henrik Ibsen in England. Jon Stefansson. 

Falb’s ‘‘ Critical Days,’’ Reviewed by Hilde- 
brand Hildebrandsson. 

Popular Paintings. George Githe. 

From the Primitive Ages. G. Lindstrém. 

Researches in Germanic Mythology. Victor 
Rydberg. Reviewed by A. U. Bath. 

Reviews of Edvard Fredin, Daniel Fallstrém 
and Karl Tavasljerna. 

Scepticism as a Leader in Religious Move- 
ments after the Reformation. 

New Stockholm in 1880, 


Tilskueren, 
Published by N. Neergaard, Copenhagen, 
Denmark. 


Great-small. New Year’s Poem. Holger 
Drachmann. 

Impressions from Paris. George Brandes. 

Ulf Brynulfsen’s Posthumous Papers. The 
First Love. Holger Drachmann. 

Some Writings of J. P. Jacobsen. The Market 
Scene from ‘‘Mogens.’? Monomani (an 
Arabesque). The Hunt Rhyme. 

The Three Oldest Chapters of the Koran. 

Betty Borchenius. Herman Bang. 

Some Remarks on the Ale-Jax. A. Leigh 
Smith. 

The Golden Age of National Liberalism. N. 
Neergaard. 


Samtiden. 
Published by J. Brunchorst and Gerhard 
Gran, Bergen. 
Buddhism, the World’s Salvation. H. C. 
Hansen. 
A Theft. 


An age of Discontent. (From the Con- 
temporary Review.) James Bryce, M. P. 
Why Do the Large Towns Grow so Fast? Ul- 

rik Sverdrup. 
Ola Hansson. 
Henry George’s 


Jaeger. 
Literature. Gerhard Gran 


Hjalmar Christensen. 
heory of Economy. Oskar 
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the least known, was taken by a deaf and dumb artist, named Deseines, in 
1793. , 

The Bulletin de la Société Royale Belge de Géographie contains a second 
article by Mr. Couvreur on the ‘‘ Balkan States and European Turkey,” in 
which he openly states his belief that Greece must in the long run get 
possession of Constantinople. Few numbers of the Bulletin have ever been 
so rich in first-class information. The article of Mr. Ghenadieff on ‘‘ Mace- 
don” is a storehouse of facts to beat the unspeakable Turk with. The 
paper by Mr. Keita Goh on the “ Physiognomy of the Japanese” is a valua- 
ble contribution to ethnography. 

The Revue Générale contains an article by Mr. Woerte, which is mainly 
directed against official interference in matters of charity. In the ‘‘ Russian 
Workman,” Mr. V. Brant gives us a picture well worthy of a careful 
examination. 


SCANDINAVIAN MAGAZINES. 


A good half of this month’s Dagny is devoted to eulogistic remembrance 
of Fredrika Bremer. Twenty-five years have faded into the past since 
Fredrika was gathered to the host of other good spirits who once lived and 
moved and had their being in this world, which has seen so much of change 
and improvement while they have been mouldering away in their now 
almost forgotten graves. For a fact it is, and a sad one—Fredrika Bremer 
is little talked of, less read. She was a sensible, strong-minded, strong- 
hearted woman, and her books, as a matter of course, are well worth read- 
ing, though the push-and-go novels of our period have left them far behind 
as regards excitement. She was born in Twoola, near Abo, in Finland, of 
fashionable and rather narrow-minded parents. Embittered as her youth 
was, on the one hand by the sternest despotism, on the other by the meanest 
conventionalism, it would have been small wonder if Fredrika Bremer’s 
clever mind had gradually been crushed into a mere dead mass of gray 
matter. They thought more in those days of woman being taught to 
curtsy gracefully than of the possibility that even she might have or de- 
sire another, and possibly higher, mission in life than to bear children, 
make gruel, and die. Toa woman of Fredrika Bremer’s mind and stature 
of soul, the life she lived must have been filled with Tantalic tortures. 
Figure to yourselves a creature thirsting for knowledge and power of good 
—longing to know God, humanity, and the world—having her ears stuffed 
hour by hour with the fashionable platitudes and nonsensical etiquette of 
her day. She must eat little in order to have a “slight, sylph-like figure.” 
It was wrong for a young girl to take walks abroad. If she wanted exer- 
cise she could go through a set of calisthenics with the aid of a couple of 
chairs. An hour each day must be devoted to learning the art of conver- 
sation and to playing chess, taking care always, for courtesy’s sake, to let 
the opponent win. ‘‘They crowded my head,” writes Fredrika, ‘‘ with 
beautiful maxims on the evils of vanity, while doing their best to plant 
vanity itself in my heart.” In 1821 the Bremers set out on a grand tour 
through Europe in covered vehicles. Fredrika kept a diary at the time, 
and bitterly she confides to it her longings for peace and liberty to study 
the glories of nature shut out from her view by the hated vehicles that 
seemed to carry with them the clouded sky of her everyday life. Nine 
years later, she writes to her sister, ‘‘I should have liked to continue my 
writings, but here it is impossible. All my strength, my animation, my 
ideas are rolling.” ‘I have written,” says Fredrika, later on, ‘for the 
lonely. I have wished to show them that even beyond the borders of mat- 
rimony, they may have a mission and fulfil it. 

Tilskueren is full of interest, containing a good and rather exciting 
chapter entitled ‘‘The First Love,” from the novel ‘‘Forskrevet.” The 
three oldest chapters of the Koran—96, 74, and 111—are given with ex- 
planatory notes. They are in rhyme, and very quaint sounding. The 
last—a five-lined curse on Abu Lahab—is certainly vindictive enough. 

Nordisk Tidskrift contains a chapter from a novel called ‘“‘The Family 
Vorontsfff,” written by a very clever Russian authoress, Tanja Rajevski. 
This lady, by the way, died a few weeks ago (9th February), at the age of 
thirty-seven. Her real name was Sonja Kowalevski. At fifteen years of 
age she was a student at Heidelberg. In 1883 she became Professor of 
Mathematics at Stockholm. 

‘Buddhism, the World’s Salvation,” is the only article of any particular 
interest in this month’s Samtiden. 








DUTCH MAGAZINES. 


De Gids opens with a story—‘‘ The Commodore’s Luck” 
—by W. Jaeger. Mr. A. R. Arntzenius concludes his 
article on the ‘‘ American Constitution”—or rather on 
Professor Bryce’s work. The author, in the closing para- 
graph, thus states his own views : 

‘‘EKurope suffers socially from the same evils as America, 
but its history is different. Democratic institutions may 
be extolled over here, or even introduced ; but one can 
never take away the past, or make Europeans into Ameri- 
cans. Even though the practical partof democracy should 
be applied, the theoretic ideas current in America cannot 
be easily grafted on the old European stem. The State in 
Europe is stronger than in America, not so much because 
it has a larger army at its disposal as because it exercises 
a more firmly-grounded authority, and one looked on with 
greater reverence. Here, too, political immorality and 
corruption are in no degree wanting ; but, all the same, 
the power of honesty and ability in this department is 
greater than in America. The social revolution here 
meets with a powerful opponent in the State, while the 
unnatural and misleading doctrine of equality falls on a 
barren soil. It seems to me not improbable that the con- 
sequences of democracy in America are to be looked on as 
a very mild version of what would have taken place in 
Europe. The experience gained in other countries is our 
security against democratic institutions which elsewhere 
—and not least in America—show most lamentable results; 
because there, too, it has been forgotten that, in order to 
do anything well, knowledge and experience are necessary. 
Democracy, in conclusion, rests on no other position than 
this—that looking after the interests of the commonwealth 
is the business of every individual.” 

Professor van Hamel has a thoughtful paper, the sub- 
stance of an address delivered before the University of 
Amsterdam, on Jan. 8th, on ‘The New Departure in 
Criminal Jurisprudence.” 

“A century ago,” he says, ‘“‘there took place, over the 
whole of Europe,a movement in the department of criminal 
law, which is one of the noblest in the world’s history, 
and will leave imperishable results. It was announced by 
the cry of the human conscience, which, in the voice of 
Beccaria, sounded through the world. It broke loose in 
the deeds of violence of the French Revolution. Then it 
became imbedded in philosophic theories of jurisprudence, 
earefully worked out codes of laws, scientific systems, 
prison reform, etc. 

‘*The two principal forces which pushed it forward were 
the feeling of humanity and the demand for certainty in 
law procedure. This was the reason of the reaction 
against all the cruelties of torture, mutilation, and death, 
which though already somewhat palliated, had survived 
the Middle Ages for more than three hundred years, with 
all the vitality of institutions fed by fanaticism, class- 
privileges, fear, and the instinct of self-preservation. The 
same cause led to the prevalence of imprisonment as a 
penalty, and, later on, to improvements and developments 
in it. It led to reforms in the procedure of the courts, and 
introduced on the continent of Europe the simple legisla- 
tive rule that no offence shall be punishable unless clearly 
defined by the written law.” 

‘“With regard to the question of ‘determinism,’” he says, 
“criminal jurisprudence has long since practically taken 
up a position which is, in fact, the goal of the new move- 
ment. As to the doctrine of the lex talionis, I think the 
new movement inconsistent with it. It cannot be recon- 
ciled with a theory which takes for its criterion not the 
individual deed, but the character of the doer, which gives 
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no isolated position to a penalty, and recognizes the value 
of ‘criminal anthropology.’ Let me be permitted the con- 
fession that, for my part, I look on the idea of retaliation 
in criminal law as, at bottom, no other than the primitive 
material one of revenge, whose legitimate descendant it 
is. . . . But let it not be feared that the new move- 
ment preaches laxity toward crime. The contrary is the 
case—even as regards the moral impression.” 

‘‘Hedda Gabler” is being discussed in most European 
reviews just now. De Gids is no exception. The version 
noticed is a German translation ; but it appears that the 
play has been acted in Dutch, at the Tivoli Theatre, 
Rotterdam. ‘It is,” says the reviewer, ‘‘as if the various. 
persons in ‘Hedda Gabler’ stood nearer to us than was the 
case with those of Ibsen’s earlier plays. They do not speak 
in riddles, and only by exception in easily explained sym- 
bols. Whatever revolutionary element (with regard to 
the conception of the marriage ties) may lie in it, remains 
—as Ibsen has pointed out—entirely in the background. 
Ibsen’s persons speak and act—not he himself. It is a 
drama which naturally arises out of mental and social 
conditions, in which the end of this century, unhappily 
enough, especially abounds. But, as it is intended for 
acting, it is only before the footlights that it can appear 
in its full power and its possible weakness.” 

Elsevier's Geillustreerd Maandschrift (illustrated 
monthly) is a new periodical, issued at Amsterdam, which 
adds new lustre to anancient name. The cover—typically 
Dutch, with its hyacinths and tulips, and a distant wind- 
mill, seen through golden mist—is distinctly artistic, and 
the type, paper, and illustrations are all beautiful of their 
kind. The January number, which opens with a portrait 
of the young Queen of Holland, contains an article on the 
artist Charles Rochussen, with specimens from his works, 
the first of a series of art ‘‘Causeries” by A. H. Obreen, 
and the first instalment of an historical novel (‘‘The Bre- 
deros”) by the Editor, Dr. Jan ten Brink. 

The February number is quite up to the standard pro- 
mised by this opening. Its chief features are an article, 
by the Editor, on the late King William, illustrated with 
reproductions of photographs, and of sketches by Rochus- 
sen and others. 


SPANISH MAGAZINES. 


The Revista Ibero-Americana gives (in the foreign sec- 
tion) the conclusion of Tolstoi’s ‘‘ Kreutzer Sonata.” ‘A 
Causerie” (Palabreria) is the title given to a paper by Dr. 
Thebussem, discussing and criticising the definitions given 
in the dictionary of the Spanish Academy. Sefor Cast- 
elar’s ‘‘ Progress of the World” article is interesting as 
usual, both for matter and literary form. It is difficult 
to quote ; but among the subjects treated of are the posi- 
tion of the French democracy (which he locks upon as. 
having reached the zenith of its power and prosperity)— 
the Irish Question—the relations between Bismarck and 
the Emperor William—the religious reaction in Russia— 
and the internal condition of the German Protestant 
Church. In regard to this latter topic, he remarks: ‘It 
is the fact that the Protestant religion cannot get rid of 
an ‘extreme right’ party, as retrogade as the much-criti- 
cised Jesuitry of Catholicism. No Jesuit in Spain, Italy, 
France, or Portugal would have ventured to undertake 
the campaign opened against the Jews by the Protestant 
pastor Stoecker.” With regard to recent political changes 
in Italy, his conclusion is, ‘‘the censure passed by the 
Italian Parliament on Crispi’s Government shows the 
universal desire of Europe for peace and freedom.” 




















THE FOREIGN PERIODICALS. 


SOME FOREIGN MILITARY PERIODICALS. 


FRENCH. 


Journal des Sciences Militaires.—General Clément’s concluding article 
on ‘Smokeless Powder” deals with the réle of artillery, and with the in- 
fluence of political action in the preparation for war. Unless the political 
action is continuous, it becomes extremely difficult to insure unity of pur- 
pose either in the objects to be attained, or in the a snag a and employ- 
ment of the full resources of the country for war. This difficulty becomes 
all the greater.when the naval and military forces are under separate 
Ministers. When the system of government is autocratic, and the Chief 
of the State is also supreme chief of the land and sea forces, continuity of 
purpose and action can be easily maintained, but in democratic countries it 
can only be approximately attained by appointing a Minister of National 
Defence, or a Committee of Preparation for War; or perhaps, in France, 
by conferring on the Chief of the State less passive functions, and making 
him the real Chief of the Army. In the ‘Great Questions of the Day” 
Major Nigote pictures the battles of the future with smokeless powder as 
invisible, where the object of each party will be to see without being seen. 
The introduction of smokeless powder will greatly facilitate ambuscades 
and materially hamper minor tactical operations. On the battle-field the 
army which takes up its position and has time to put its forces under cover 
will acquire an immense moral superiority over its y pit arog whose move- 
— will be embarrassed by a fire the origin of which he is unable to 
discover. 

Some idea of the value of the ‘“‘ Report of the Engineering Sub-Com- 
mittee,” which appears in the Revue des Genie Militaire, can be formed 
from the fact that no less than forty-five dynamos are figured and de- 
scribed in the text. A good illustration is also given of the 1.50 metre 
Mangin projector, which gives an intensity of light six times as great as 
the 0.90 metre projector, hitherto—with the exception of Schuckert’s 0.96 
metre—the largest projector used for search lights. The Revue also con- 
tains the official text of the New French Instructions for Field Works. 





GERMAN. 


In the Jahrbiicher fiir die Deutsche Armee und Marine the three first 
articles are chiefly of interest to the students of military history, while 
the contents of most of the others may be inferred from their titles. In 
‘‘Fixity of Land Tenure and its Moral Influence on the Army,” Major 
Scheibert considers that the agglomeration of workmen and journeymen 
in the large centres of population is having a prejudicial effect on the 
quality of recruits for the army, and is deteriorating the physique of the 
nation. He advocates the passing of a ‘‘Homestead Act” to facilitate 
workmen acquiring small properties away from the towns. He is, however, 
strongly against the splitting up of the property, and would only allow it 
to descend to a single heir. 

In the Internationale Revue uber die Gesammten Armeen und Flotten 
Colonel von Walthoffen has a good deal to say about the employment of 
cavalry in 1866 and 1870, and is far from admitting that the days of cavalry 
charges on the battle-field are numbered. While human nature remains 
as it is the moral effect of cavalry properly handled will always be great 
against shaken infanty, even when armed with the new rifles; but it will 
have to be used in masses—principally for flank attacks. 





ITALIAN. 


The Revista Marittima opens with an article by Lieutenant Pouchain, 
which gives interesting particulars of the extensive use made of the elec- 
tric light on board the ships of the Italian navy. Special pains were taken 
to insure a uniform system of installation as free from complications as 
possible; and after repeated experiments with various patterns the type of 
dynamo which has been finally adopted throughout the service is the Vic- 
toria, of 65 volts, in four sizes, 300, 200, 150, and 100 ampéres. The larger 
iron-clads pg A six fixed and two auxiliary search lights, and nearly all 
the ships of the fleet are fitted with incandescent lamps for interior 
illumination. The short description of the ‘“‘Chilian Armored Vessel,” 
Capitan Prat, which was launched by the Société des forges et Chantiers 
de la Mediterranee, on 20th December last, gives details of this ship’s for- 
midable offensive powers. The principal armament consists of four 9 1-2 
inch and eight 4 3-4 inch canet guns—the latter quick-firing—worked by 
electricity. , 

The Revista di Artigliria e Genio is, as usual, profusely illustrated, and 
full of interesting subjects. In ‘The Relationship Between War Opera- 
tions on Shore and Afloat,” Lieutenant Porta considers that the next naval 
war will see the Treaty of Paris thrown to the winds, and that the war 
will be essentially one of privateers and cruisers. General actions will 
probably be avoided by the weaker side ; and, if they take place, the effect 
of a great naval victory will not be so far-reaching as those of the Nile 
and of Trafalgar, which practically gave England the command of the 
seas. He deprecates the idea of fettering the action of the fleet by the 
presumed necessity for looking after the defence of the coasts, which are 
not so open to hostile descents, at any rate at the beginning of hostilities, 
as —_ writers pretend, and thinks the forts are well able to look after 
themselves. 








FRENCH. 

Journal des Sciences Militaires. 
Letters on Smokeless Powder. Gen. Clément. 
Cavalry of Allied Armies during Campaign 

of 1814. Commandant Weil. 

Great Questions of the Hef Com. Nigote. 

The Tonkin Campaign, XIII. ; Kylua—Retreat 
from Lang-Son. Capt. Carteron. 

The Siege of Pylos. Admiral Serre. 

Revue Maritime et Coloniale. 

— of the Sun. Prof. Jaffre. 

An English Naval General Staff. Translated 
from the United Service Magazine. 

The Virgin Islands. Rear-Adm. Réveillére. 

The War Navies of Antiquity and the Middle 
Ages (continued). (llus.) Admiral Serre. 

Revue Militaire de l’Etranger. 

Gross and Net Effective of German Army. 

The Horse Conscription in Russia. 

Classes and Categories of Italian Army, 1891. 

Revue du Genie Militaire. 

Report of Engineering Sub-Committee on. 
Objects of Interest to the Army at the Ex- 
position Universelle, 1889. III. Electricity. 

Flat-terraced Roofs in Wood Cement. (5 figs.) 

Provisional Practical Field Work. 

Spectateur Militaire. 

Musketry Instruction in 16th Army Corps. 

Reorganization of the General Staff. 

Dahomey Warfare (continued). 

Annuaries of the French Army 1819-1890. 

The Colonial Army. 

The Armed Nation: 
Baron von der Goltz. 

La Marine Francaise. 

The Maritime Inscription Committee. 

Bill on Promotion and Distribution of Crosses 
of Legion of Honor in Naval Service. 

Reforms in personnel of Naval Officers. 

Admiral Aube and Submarine Navigation. 


GERMAN. 

Internationale Revue uber die gesammten 
Armeen und Flotten. 
Germany—The Mannesmann Method of mak- 
ing Tubes. Gruson Experimental Trials, 

Sept., 1890. 

Austria—Austro-Hungarian Army at end of 
1890, and Question of its Peace Strength. 
Cavalry in future Wars. Col. W. von Wal- 
thoffen. The Conduct of Modern Naval 
Warfare. 

England—The Loss of H. M. 8. Serpent. 

Russia—People and Army. Otto Wachs. 

Erance—Furnishing Supplies to Armies in 
Field. ' 

Jahrbucher fur die Deutsche Armee und 

Marine. 

Retrospects on Battles of Franco-German 
War, with Regard to Artillery: Events on 
Loire, November, 1870. 

The Landwehr before Strasburg, Sept., 1870. 

Cavalry in the War of 1866. Major Kunz. 

Prize-Essay Competitions for Prussian Artil- 
lery Officers, 1827-1877. Maj.-Gen. Wille. 

Individual Training of the French Infantry 
Soldier. 

Considerations on the State of the Navy. 

Land Tenure, Its Moral Influence on Army. 
Major Scheibert. 


AUSTRIAN. 

Mitthellungen aus dem Geblete des See- 

wesens. 

Law of Storms in Eastern Seas. W. Doberck, 
Director of Hong-Kong Observatory. 

The North Sea and Baltic Canal. 

The Italian Naval Budget. 

The German Naval Budget, 1891-92. 

The United States Triple Screw C. aiser, No. 
12, and new type of Harbor Defence Ram- 
ship. illus.) 

Account of Austro-Venetian Navy, 1797-1802. 


ITALIAN. 
Revista Marittima. 
Electric Light Installations on Ships of Ital- 
ian Navy. Lieut. Pouchain. 
ercantile Marine. III. Eighteenth 
centu Salvatore Raineri. 
Modern Naval Tactics. Lieut. Ronca. 
The raeeene. Lieutenant Corse. 
The Chilian Armored Ship, Captain Prat. 
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POETRY. 
Fortnightly Review—March. 


Inscriptions for the Four Sides of a Pedes- 
tal. A. C. Swinburne. 


Good Words—March. 
Three Streets. Bishop Boyd Carpenter. 


Harper's Magazine—March. 


March Days. R. E. Burton. 

Moods. Six Poems. W. D. Howells. 

Memories of the St. John’s. Hezekiah 
terworth. 


But- 


Lippincott’s Monthly—March. 


Old Age Echoes. Walt Whitman. 
A Fanatic. Henry Collins. 


New Review—March. 


Song. Lord Tennyson. 
Scots Magazine—March. 
Sonnets. Patrick Proctor Alexander. 


Scribner’s Magazine—March. 


In Early Spring. Edith M. Thomas. 

My Friend. A. 8S. Hardy. 

Paraphrase of Horace IV., 7.—To Torquatus. 
D. G. Mitchell. 


Youth and Age. C. P. Cranch. 


Tinsley’s Magazine—March. 


The Poet’s Dream. A. Horspool. 


Cosmopolitan—March. 
We Will Forget. Lucy Bostwick. 
Trick and Tricksey. John Vance Cheney. 
Coquette. Ruth Johnston. 


Overland—March. 


Youth andI. Julie M. Lippman. 


Century—March. 


Moonlight. Celia Thaxter. 

Aux Invalides. Edgar Fawcett. 

Give me not Tears. Rose Hawthorne Lathrop. 

Hans’ Hundred Dollars (Scandinavian dia- 
lect). Doane Robinson. 


The White, White Rose. Wm. Page Carter. 


New England—March. 


Rachael Maloon. Marian Douglas. 
Expression. Marion P. Guild. 





St. Nicholas—March, 


Out of Childhood. 
An Opinion. 





Helen Thayer Hutcheson. 
John Kendrick Bangs. 









POETRY AND ART. 


| the four sides of a pedestal to Marlowe. 
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| 
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| the general title of ‘‘ Moods.” 











POETRY IN THE MAGAZINES. 


In the Century there is a sonnet by Celia Thaxter, entitled ‘‘ Moonlight,” 
on a picture by Childe Hassam: 


The saluation of the moonlit air, 
Night’s dewy breath, the fragrance of the brine, 
The waste of moving waters everywhere, 
The whispering Of waves—a hush divine— 
Leagues of soft murmuring dusk to the sea’s rim, 
The infinite, illimitable sky, 
Wherein the great orb of the moon on high 
In stillness down the quiet deeps doth swim: 
Behold the awful beauty of the night, 
The solemn tenderness, the peace profound, 
The mystery—God’s glory in the light 
And darkness both—his voice in every sound! 
Be silent and behold where hand in hand 
Great Nature and great Art together stand! 


Mr. Swinburne publishes in the Fortnightly for March inscriptions for 
The following is the first: 


Marlowe, the father of the sons of song 
Whose praise is England’s crowning praise, above 
All glories else that crown her, sweet and strong 
As England, clothed with light and fire of love, 
And girt with might of passion, thought, and trust, 
Stands here in spirit, sleeps not here in dust. 


Mr. W. D. Howells has six brief poems in Harper’s for March, under 
The sixth, ‘‘Some One Else,” is as follows: 


Live my life over? I would rather not. 

Though I could choose, perhaps, a fairer lot, 

I cannot hope I should be worthier it, 

Or wiser by experience any whit. 

Being what I am, I should do but once more 

The things that brought me grief and shame before. 
But I should really fancy trying again 

For some one else who had lived once in vain: 
Somehow another’s erring life allures; 

And were I you, I might improve on yours. 


The Magazine of American History publishes this month a famous old’ 
song, ‘‘The Hunters of Kentucky,” said to have been sung in a New Orleans. 
theatre just after the battle of New Orleans, and later to have been popu- 
lar as a campaign song in 1828, when Andrew Jackson was the candidate. 
for President. The opening lines run: 


““Ye gentlemen and ladies fair who grace this famous city, 
Just listen, if you’ve time to spare, while I rehearse a ditty, 
And for the opportunity conceive yourselves quite lucky, 
For ’tis not often that you see a hunter of Kentucky. 

Oh, Kentucky, we’re the hunters of Kentucky.” 


The remaining five verses of the song are in praise of ‘‘Old Hickory ” 
and the brave hunters of Kentucky who took part in the famous battle. 

















ART TOPICS. 


The Art Amateur—March. 
** Piquet.’’ After J. L. E. Meissonier. 
Meissonier, Artist. (With sixteen Illus.) 
Cincinnati Art Academy. Ernest Knaufft. 
Drawing from the Cast. Frank Fowler. 
Pen Drawings for Photo-Engraving.—XX. 
Architectural Drawing. Ernest Knaufft. 
The Brayton Ives Collection. (Nine Illus.) 


Magazine of Art—March. 

‘The Prodigal Son.’? J. M. Swan. Photo- 
gravure by H. Riffarth. 

In Memoriam: Charles 8. Keene, 1823-91. 
M. H. Spielmann. With Portrait. 

The Modern Schools of Painting and Sculp- 
ture, as illustrated by the ‘* Grande vi = 
at the Paris Exhibition.—Austro- aye at 
Russia, Italy and Spain. Claude Phi lips. 

Studies in Illustrated Journalism.—The R 
of the Comic Paper. David Anderson. 

Lord Armstrong’s Collection of Modern Pic- 
tures.—I. (illus.) E. Rimbault Dibin. 

Fuseli’s Milton Gallery. Alfred Beaver. 

The English School of Miniature Art, with 
special reference to the Exhibition at the 
Burlington Fine Arts Club. J. L. Propert. 

The Life Work of Barye. (illus.) 


Portfolio—March. 
Beata Beatrix. Etching after D. G. Rossetti. 
Portrait of a Man. By Frank Hals. 
The Bridge of Alcantara. Etching by H. 
Macbeth-Raeburn. 


Art Journal—March. 

‘“*The Dog in the Chamber.’’ Etching by 

seri Dobie, from the Picture by Walter 
unt. 

Francois Flameng. (lllus.) G. Cain. 

The Alhambra Palace. (illus. ) 

The Pilgrims’ Way.—II. Mrs. H. Ady. 

Sir Frederic Burton, Bong the National Gallery. 
illus.) J. F. Boy 

Progress of the Industrial Arts.—II. Lace. 


Cilus.) C. L. 
Charles Samuel ion. Cilus. ) 

Century Magazine—Feb. 
‘*Theodore Rousseau and the French Land- 
scape School.’’ Charles de Kay. 

The Chautauquan—March. 
**The Homes of English Artists. ’’ 
Annie de Montaign. 
New England Magazine—Feb. 
The Old Masters of Boston. With Portraits. 
Samuel L. Gerry. 
New England Magazine—March. 
‘*Photographie Illustration of Poetry. ”’ 
William H. Downes. 
Deutscher Hausschatz—March. 
Portraits of Mummies Discovered in the 
Fayum.. 
Deutsche Rundschau—Feb. 
Some New Observations by a Painter. O. 
Knille. 
Die Gesellschaft—Feb. 
Rudolph Maison, Sculptor. With Portrait. 
F. Kammer. 


Velhagen und Rs a Neue Monats- 


Countess 


Reinhold Regas, Sculptor. With Portrait 
and other Illustrations. Adolf Rosenberg. 
Vom Fels zum Meer—March. 

‘*A Schubertiade.’? After the Painting of 

H. Temple. 


Elsevier’s Geillustreerd Maandschrift—Jan. 
Portrait of Queen of Holland. With Poems 
by Nicolaas Beets and H. J. Schimmel. 
Charles Rochussen. Portrait and other Illus. 
Among the Ancient People. With Sketches 
by B.L.de Leao Laguna. E. v. Tsoe-Meiren. 


Geillustreerd Maandschrift— 
Feb. 
Portrait and other Illus. 


Elsevier’s 


F. H. Kaemmerer. 
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ART IN THE MAGAZINES. 


The Art Amateur for March is the largest number yetissued. Three 
especially good reproductions from paintings by Meissonier appear in this 
number: ‘‘Piquet,” ‘‘The Chess Players,” and ‘‘The Retreat from 
Moscow.” An eight-page supplement devoted to the interests of collectors 
is presented this month. The Amateur thus speaks of the great French 
artist who has just died: ‘‘ Meissonier’s genius may be summed up as 
that of a realist of extremely fine observation and perfect execution in 
paintings in which the figures are at rest. Even in this restricted line of 
subjects he was not the equal of Terburg, Gerard Dow and others of the 
old Dutch masters. But his skill was of an uncommon sort, especially 
in our times. He has had no equal in his line during the whole of his 
long life, and there is no sign that in his special quality he will soon be 
equalled in the future.” 


Magazine of Art.—The best thing in this magazine is the study in 
illustrated journalism, entitled ‘‘The Rise of the Comic Paper,” by 
David Anderson. The regular comic press, says the writer, dates from 
the year 1832, or about the time of the great Reform bill, though Punch 
did not see the light till 1841, 


Art Journal.—Georges Cain has an interesting sketch of Francois 
Flameng and his pictures in the Sorbonne. When a picture idea comes to 
him, Flameng, says his critic, lights his pipe, stretches himself on a sofa, 
and turns his ideas well over in his mind, never stopping till his picture 
stands clearly before his eyes. He lives in the Rue d’Armaillé, in a big 
house filled with curiosities, and the works of ancient and modern masters. 
The obituary notice of Charles Keene makes out that the artist died at 
Hammersmith and at Chelsea. 


There is a very wonderfully illustrated article on “Frank Short and 
William Strang,” by Frederick Wedmore, in the English Illustrated. 
Frank Short and William Strang are etchers whose treatment of Scripture 
subjects is as original as Gay, the Russian artist. Mr. Strang’s ‘“ Last 
Supper” is even more brutally realistic than that of the Russian artist. 


Those interested in Japanese art will find some reproductions of 
Hocosei’s woodcuts in the same magazine by Roderick Mackenzie, in an 
article entitled ‘‘A Day in Kyoto.” There is another copiously illustrated 
paper on Japanese art in Good Words for March. 


Velhagen.—Reinhold Begas, whose design for the national monument to 
the memory of the late Emperor William is, it has been stated, to be 
executed, finds an appreciative critic in Adolf Rosenberg. The illustra- 
tions include the Berlin Schiller Monument, the Emperor Frederick Monu- 
ment in the Friedenskirche at Potsdam, and the fountain for the 
Schlossplatz at Berlin; busts of the late Emperors William and Frederick 
and the reigning Emperor, Prince Bismarck, Count Moltke, and Adolf 
Menzel; besides his ‘‘Pan and Psyche,” ‘‘Venus and Amor,” ‘Mercury 
and Psyche,” and numerous other marble pieces. 


Gazette des Beaux Arts.—The principal illustrations of the Gazette for 
February are given tothe statue of Victory discovered by M. Champoi- 
seaux in the island of Samothrace in 1863, and known to all visitors to the 
Louvre by the position of honor which it holds at the top of the grand 
staircase, where it stands upon the original pedestal brought for it with 
infinite trouble from Samothrace about ten or eleven yearsago. The 
illustrations include sketches of the various restitutions which have been 
proposed and executed in models of the mutilated statue. 


Elsevier.—In Elsevier for January there is a beautifully illustrated 
article on Charles Rochussen, the foremost living Dutch artist in water- 
colors. Among the drawings reproduced, not the least interesting is one 
of Cardinal Wiseman at the great Exhibition of 1851. Another excellent 
paper which calls for special notice is Mr. Van Tsoe-Meiren’s, on the 
“Jewish Quarter of Amsterdam.” In the February number, the art 
“Causerie” deals with F. H. Kaemmerer, who, though a Dutchman, is 
settled at Paris, and makes French scenes and costumes of the Directoire 
period his specialty. 

































THE NEW BOOKS. 


WITH EMIN IN EQUATORIA. BY MAJOR CASATI. 





MAJOR CASATI. 


By the time THE REVIEw is published the long-expected 
work of Major Casati* will be out, the delay in its publi- 
cation having been caused—first, by the theft of a great 
part of the MS. by King Chua, during Casati’s imprison- 
ment at Unyoro, and, secondly, by his staying behind at 
Zanzibar and Cairo, nursing his sick friend Emin through 
his long illness. An adequate review’of such a work 
would take up a dozen pages. All that one can do is to 
give a brief résumé of some of its leading contents, and to 
note down a few impressions. ‘‘Ten Years in Equatoria” 
is more important than ‘‘In Darkest Africa,” for that 
was the narrative of an episode, this is the history of a 
decade. Mr. H. M. Stanley, too, is an explorer—whose 
constant movement hardly allowed him to get any really 
accurate knowledge as to the African tribal life—and not 
a scientist, while the Major is both. The narrative com- 
mences in 1872, when Gessi Pasha, one of Gordon’s ablest 
lieutenants, was engaged in quelling a Soudanese rebellion 
under Solyman. He wrote home for assistance, asking 
for ‘‘a young man, preferably an officer in the army,” and 
Casati, resigning his commission in the Italian army, 
offered himself and was accepted. From that day to the 
later end of 1889, when the return journey from the Albert 
Nyanza was undertaken, Casati remained in Equatoria, 
often in peril of his life, without an escort and without 
means. His description of the rise of Mahdism and of the 
fall of Khartoum is intensely interesting, giving, as it 
does, the true narrative of Gordon’s pathetic death, taken 





* “Ten Years in Equatoria and the Return with Emin Pasha. ”’ 
By Major Gaetano Casati. 
Cloth. 


CF. Warne & Co.) 
Price $10. 


Two Volumes. 
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down from the lips of the Mahdists themselves. <A large 
part of the ten years was spent in Emin Pasha’s company, 
enjoying his full confidence and giving him great assist- 
ance with the flora and the fauna, as Emin’s own letters 
testify. Of course another view is added to the Stanley- 
Emin controversy, which is both novel and interesting, 
for Captain Marfredo Camperio states in his preface that 
the book contains ‘‘ the truth, and nothing but the truth.” 
Casati maintains that had not Emin been at the lakes to 
rescue Stanley and the Relief Expedition, neither Stanley 
nor the Expedition would have lived to reach the coast, 
so weak and enfeebled was their condition. The general 
‘‘get-up” of the book could not be improved—both bind- 
ing, paper, and print are excellent. There are upwards 
of one hundred and fifty illustrations and maps, printed 
in colors, tints, and black and white, all of them excellent, 
and the majority of which are taken from photographs 
and from Casati’s own sketches, by Mr. H. Boden. They 
are extremely interesting both from a scientific and from 
a general point of view, giving the book an artistic finish, 
which is generally wanting in works of this class. The 
excellent translation, from the original Italian manu- 
script, has been done by the Hon. Mrs. J. Randolph Clay 
(who has copyrighted the book in America) and Mr. J. 
Walter Savage Landor. 
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Hannibal. A History of the Art of War among the Cartha- 
genians and Romans down to the Battle of Pydna, 168 B. C. 
With a Detailed Account of the Second Punic War. By 
Theodore Ayrault Dodge. With 227 Charts, Maps, ete. 8vo, 
pp. 684. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $5.00 


Lord Houghton’s Life and Letters. The Life, Letters and 
Friendships of-Richard Monckton Milnes, First Lord Hough- 
ton. By T. Wemyss Reid. With an Introduction by Richard 
Henry Stoddard. With en 2vols., 8vo. New York: 
Cassell Pub. Co. $5.00. 


* The Correspondence and Public Pa 
Justice of the United States. 
* M. Vol. II., 1781-1782. 8vo, pp. 452, gilt top. 
. P. Putnam’s Sons. $5.00. 


Edited by Le Due de Broglie. With 
Vols. I. and II. To 
New York: G. P. Put- 


ers of John Jay, First Chief 
tdited by Henry P. Johnston, 
New York: 


The Memoirs of Talleyrand. 
Introduction by Hon. Whitelaw Reid. 
be completed in five volumes. 8vo. 
nam’s Sons. 


The Vikings i in Western Christendom, A. D. 789-888. By Charles 
ie t wd With Map. 8vo. New York: G. P. Putnam's 


Sons. 


A Commentary on the Campaign and Battle of Manassas, of 
July, 1861, with a Summary of the Art of War. By 3s 
G. T. Beauregard. 8vo, with plans. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.00. 

By Alfred Beaver. Parts I. and II. 

2s. each. 


Memorials of Old Chelsea. 
London: Elliot Stock. 


The Wealth and Progress of New South Wales. By 
lan. 8vo, pp. 870. Sydney: Charles Potter. 


By William Kingsford, LL.D., F.R.S. 
London: Kegan Paul, Triibner 


T. A. Cogh- 


The History of Canada. 
8vo, pp. 598. With Maps. 
& Co. 

The History of Florence. 8vo, pp. 444. 


By Niccolo Machiavelli. 
London: Routledge & Sons. 1 


3s. 6d. 
Life and Writings of Joseph Mazzini. 8vo, pp. 378. London: 
Smith, Elder & Co. 4s. 6d. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Biographical Register of the Officers and Graduates of the U. S. 
Military Academy from its Establishment, March 16, 1802, to 
the Present Time. By Bvt. Major-General George W. Cul- 
lum, Colonel of Engineers, U. 8.A., retired. Third edition. 
In three vols.,8vo. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $18.00. 


Francis Wayland. By James O. Murray, Professor at Prince- 
ton. The fourth volume of ‘‘American Religious Leaders. *’ 
16mo, pp. 293. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 2 


Captains of Industry. Second Series. A book for young Ameri- 
cans. By James Parton. 16mo, pp. 395. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. P 

John Wesley. By Canon Overton, Rector of Epworth and Fel- 
low of Lincoln College, Oxford. With Portrait and Index. 
Crown 8vo. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00 


Being Further Reminiscences of iain Wil- 
liams, Q.C. 8vo. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $3.75. 


Boswell’s Life of Johnson, including Boswell’s Journal of a 
Tour to the Hebrides and Johnson’s Diary of a Journey 
into North Wales. Edited by George Burbeck Hill, D. C. L. 
With portraits, views, etc. In six — 8vo, gilt tops. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $10.00. 


Warwick the Ringmaker. By Chas. W. pt 
Action”’’ series. 12mo, pp. 250. New York: 
60 cents. 

Sir Robert Peel. 
in ‘‘ The Queen’s Prime Ministers ”’ 
York: Harper and Brothers. $1.00. 
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volume in the ‘ie Prime Ministers’ series. Crown 
8vo. New York: arper & Brothers. $1.00. 

Pericles and the Golden Age of Athens. By Evelyn Abbott, 
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trated. 12mo, pp. 379. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 
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By Thomas Hodgkin. Vol. IV. the ‘* Heroes of the Na- 
tions ”’ — Illustrated. 12mo. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.50. 

Frederick coast: The Colored Orator. By Frederic May 
Holland. 12mo, pp. 423. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. $1.50. 
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The first volume 


By Justin McCarthy, M. P. 
Crown 8vo. New 
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The Childhood and Youth of Charles Dickens. With Retrospec. 
tive Notes and Elucidations from his Books and Letters. By 
Robert Langton. 8vo, pp. 260. Illustrated. London; 
Hutchinson & Co. 5s. 


Life of W. M. Thackeray. By Herman Merrivale and Frank T. 
Marzials. 8vo, pp. 248. London: Walter Scott. 1s. 


The Living Wesley. By Rev. James H. Rigg, D.D. 8vo, pp. 230. 
With Portrait. London: Kelly. 3s. 6d. 


ESSAYS, CRITICISM AND BELLES LETTRES. 


History of Roman Literature. Teuffel. Revised and Enlarged 
by Ludwig Schwabe. Authorized translation from the fifth 
German edition by George C. W. Warr. Volume I. The 
Republican Period. 8vo, pp. 588. New York: Macmillan & 
Co. $5.00. 


The Collected Writings of Thomas De Quincey. New and enlarged 
edition. By David Masson. Volume XIV. Miscellanea and 
Index. 16mo, pp. 447. New York: Macmillan & Co. $1.25. 


Marius, the Epicurean, his Sensations and Ideas. By Walter Pa- 
ter. 12mo, pp. 358. New York: Macmillan & Co. $2.25 


Opening Address by Mrs. Humphrey Ward. 
16mo, pp. 45. New York: Macmillan & Co. 30 cents. 


Studies in Literature. By John pnantay. 16mo, pp. 347. 
York: Maemillan & Co. $1.50. 


and Others. By Matthew Arnold. 
London: Smith, Elder & Co. 2s. 6d. 


The Study of Celtic Literature. By Matthew Arnold. 8vo, pp. 
222. ‘London: ‘Smith, Elder & Co. 2s. 64d. 


London: 


University Hall. 
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Irish Essays 8vo, pp. 222. 


Essays on pom and Scott. 12mo, pp. 192. Cassell & 
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On Heroes, Hero Worship, and one ahead in History. 12mo, pp. 


192. London: Cassell & Co. 


Essays in Little. By Andrew Lang. Pp. 205. London: Henry 
& Co. 2s. 6d. 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


A Psalm of Death, and Other Poems. By S. Weir Mitchell, 
M.D., LL.D., author of ‘* The Cup of Youth.’’ 12mo, pp. 70. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 


The Biglow Papers. By James Russell Lowell. 
oy in one volume. 12mo. Boston: 
0 


The Sisters’ Tragedy, with Other Poems. 
Aldrich. Crown 8vo, pp. 450, gilt top. 
Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 


Oberammergau, 1890. A Poem. By William Allen Butler. Il- 
lustrated. 8vo, gilt top. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


First and Second 
Houghton, Mifflin 


By Thomas Bailey 
Boston: Houghton, 


By E. L. 


Winona: A Legend of Dakota, and Other Poems. grat 
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Huggins. 12mo. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


Idle Hours. A Collection of Poems. By W. De Witt Wallace. 
16mo. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.00. 


The Light of the World; or, The Great Consummation. By Sir 
Edwin Arnold. 12mo, pp. 286. New York: Funk & Wag- 
nalls. 

The Golden Treasury of the Best Songs and Lyrical Poems in 
the English Language. Selected and Arranged with Notes 
by Francis Turner Palgrave. Small 4to, pp. 459. New York: 
Macmillan & Co. $2.50. 

An Apologie for Poetrie. By Sir Philip Sidney. Edited from 
the text of 1595, with Notes, Illustrations, and Glossary, by 
Evelyn S. Shulkburgh. 16mo, pp. 228. New York: Mac- 
millan & Co. 90 cents. 

Lay of the Last Minstrel. By Sir Walter Scott. Cantos IV. and 
V. With Introduction and Notes by G. H. Stuart and E. H. 
Elliot. 16mo. New York: Macmillan & Co. 40 cents. 


The Coming of Arthur and the Passing of Arthur. By Alfred 
Tennyson. With Introduction and Notes by F. J. Rowe. 
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Miltor’s Arcades and Comus. With Introduction, Notes and In- 
dexes by A. Wilson Verity. 16mo, pp. 284. New York: 
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The Poetical Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley. Edited by Ed- 
7 Dowden. 12mo, pp. 752. New York: Macmillan & Co, 
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Sophocles. 
Commentary anc 
Jebb. Part III. The Antigone. 
363. Macmillan & Co. $3.50. 


A Midsummer-Night’s Dream. With an Introduction and Notes 
by K. Deighton. 16mo, pp. 179. New York: Macmillan & 
Co. 40 cents. 


Hamlet, Prince of Denmark. 
y K. Deighton. 16mo, pp. 323. 
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Dr. E. Holub’s Trip in Africa, Gold. G. M. Jan 

Was the Emin Expedition Piratical ? E. L. Godkin, F. Feb. 

A. J. M. Jephson. March with a Starving Column, Serib. Mar. 

Traces of a Vanished Civilization in Darkest Africa, L H, Mar. 

Native Races of South Africa, H. Davis, Gold G. M. Mar. 
Agriculture: 

The Farmer, Investor and Railway, C. W. Davis. A. Feb. 

Progress in Agricultural Science, Dr. M. Miles, P. S. Feb. 
Alaska, Surveying Eastern Boundary, Gold. G. M. Feb. 
American Literature, W. Sharp on, Nat. R. Mar. 

American People: 

As the Chinese See Them, by W. A. P. Martin, F, Feb. 
Amusements of the People, Rev. Harry Jones on, G. W. Mar. 
Anabaptists and their English Descendants, R. Heath, C. R. Mar. 
Archeology : 

Explorations in Asia Minor, Dr. F. Halbherr, Ant. Mar. 

Archeeological Notes, Prof. Taylor, A. R. Mar. 
Architecture Affected by Civilization, B. Ferree, N. E. Feb. 
Argentine Republic, Buenos Ayres, T. Child, Harp. Mar. 
Aristotle’s Constitution of Athens: 
fp.’ H. L. Havel on (The Great Discovery), Mac. Mar. ‘ 
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The Recruiting Problem, A. Forbes on, N. C. Mar. 
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The British Army in the City, E. Coward, U. S. M. Feb. 
Guides for Cavalry Division, G. = Leverson, Uz. x M. Feb. 
How England Trains Redcoats, C. Turner, O, Mar. 
Arnold, Sir Edwin, On Japan, Serib. Mar. 
‘Light of the World, ** Archdeacon Farrar, Long, Mar. 
Arnold, Matthew, F. F. Roget, Lad. Feb. 
Asia Minor, Railway Enterprise, J. T. Benton, Pater, Mar. 
Astronomy: 
New Discoveries on Planet Mars, ©. Flammarion, A. Feb. 
Astronomy as a School Subject, Ed. Mar. 
Austen, Jane, W. B. S. Clymer, Scrib. Mar. 
Australia: 


Can it Dispense with Imperial Connection ? G. S. Clarke, U. 8. 


M. Mar. 


Australia as Carrington saw it, Principal Hervey, U.S. M. Mar. 


History of N. S. Wales, H. W. H. Huntington, Syd. Q. Dec. 90. 
Australian Cities, C. M. Mar. 

Australian Strike, see under Labor. 

Passenger Tariffs in Australia, Jane J. Wetherell, AAPS, Mar. 
Austrian Economists, E. v. Boehm-Bawerk, AAPS, Mar 
Aryan Question To-day, S. B. Plafner, NE. Mar. 


Aryan Question and Prehistoric Man, T. H. Huxley, PS. Feb 
Balaclava, Battle of. Archibald Forbes, CR. Mar 
Bancroft, George, An Hour with,C. K. usbainen. MAH, Mar. 
Beer, H. W. Wolff, G.M. Mar. 
Behring Sea, see under Fisheries Disputes. 
Bible and Biblical Criticism: 
The Fall of Adam, Dr. J. Welch, A. Feb. 
Divine Authority of the Scriptures, D. S. Gregory, H. R, Feb. 
Biblical Drama in South Staffordshire, C, Mar. 
— for Bible Study, A. T. Pierson, HomR, Mar. 
irds: 
Extermination of British Birds, Rev. H. D. Gordon, NN, Feb. 
Orleton Swifts, NN, Feb. 
Woodcocks in Spring and Autumn, CJ. Mar. 
Some Birds in India, C. T. Buckland, Long, Mar. 
Bird and Beast Poachers, C. Mar. 
Blind, Color Perception of. Frank Battles, Ed, Mar. 
Books, Great, and their Authors, W. H. Adams, Y. M. Mar. 
Booth, General: 
T. Stead on, Sun M. Mar. 
His ‘‘In Darkest England,’’ see under Salvation Army. 
Bournemouth, Rev. R. A. Chudleigh, Hy, Mar. 
Boxing, A. Bout with the Gloves, A. Austin, O, Mar. 
Brett, Hon. R. B., on De Remusat’s ‘ ‘Abelard and Heloise,” 
Pater, Mar. 
Bright, John, Facsimile of a Speech by, Str, Feb. 
Brotherhoods, Mac. Mar. 
Buddhism, Chinese, W. G. Benton, PS, Feb. 
Buenos Ayres, T. Child on, Harp. Mar. 
Butter-making in Jutland, Rev. M. C. F. Morris, Mac, Mar. 
Cables, Sg How Made, S$ J. Mar. 
Cairo, W. M. Fullerton, E I. Mar. 
Cambridge, Li a Mr. Rindge’s Gifts to, N E M, Feb. 
California, South., Land of Afternoon, O. Howarth, Pater, Mar. 
Canada, The Struggle in, Erastus Wiman, NAR, Mar. 
Canada and the Imperial Federation, J. W. Longley, FR. Mar. 
Candian National Park, C. M. Skinner, Gold G M. Mar. 
Cancer, More about Count Mattei, Hy, Mar. 
Carnegie, Andrew, on Advantages of Poverty, N C, Mar. 
Carniola, Anna M. Stoddart, Scots, Mar. 
Carriages, Antiquity of, E. Spencer, M A H, Feb. 
Catholic Church: 
The Story of the Vatican Council, R. Beauclerk, M. Mar. 
The Roman Church, The Old Testament, Heathenism and 
Revolution,M. Archdall, Syd. Q, Dec. °90. 
Papal Infallibility in _— of History, H. C. Sheldon, AR, Feb. 
Century Club, C M, M 
Census, How to Gesare © Usetel, J. M. Eddy, OM, Mar. 
Cements, Relative Value of, E. D. Jameson HL Remly, PS, Mar. 
Charity, Fetich of, WR. Mar. 
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Ethical Spirit of, T.W. Hunt, HomR, Mar. 


Chaucer's Writings, 
Ed Rev, Feb. 


Children, Psychological Study of, J. Jastrow, 
Children’s Hospital, Str, Feb. 

Chinese Immigration in America, J. Ralph, Harp, Mar. 
Chinese Map of China, Gold. G M, Jan. 

Christ, Two French Lives of, M. Mar. 

Christian Science and Faith Healing, C. W. Votaw, 
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Has it Failed ? Father Ignatius and Ouida, N é R, Feb. 

In Relation to Socialism, Rev. H. M. Ward, N %, Mar. 
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A Scientific Study of, W. W. McLane, D.D., HomR, Mar. 
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= Studies, Educational Value, S. N. Patten, Ed Rev, Feb. 
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Commercial Union within Empire, Earl Dunraven, N C. Mar. 
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Color Perception of the Blind, Frank Battles, 
Cold, Storage of, Chas. Morris, PS, Feb. 
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Congo, see under Africa. 
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Mar. 
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Koch’s Method of Treating, Dr. G. A. Heron, PS. 
Cookery of the Renaissance Period, A. H. ae Mur, Mar. 
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Drummond, Professor Henry, Y M, Mar. 
Dying, The Home for, Dr. A. T. Schofield, C R, Mar. 
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Edinburgh's Literary Landmark, L. Hutton, Harp, Mar. 
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Reverence, or the Ideal in Education, T. G. Rooper, P R, Feb. 
An International School. Hon. M. Galletti, P R, Feb. 
Home and School in Germany, Mrs. Caumont, P R, Feb. 
The Ideal College Education, J. G. Schurman, A R, Feb. 
The Aesthetic in Education, E. A. Starr, A C Q, Jan. 
Colleges for Women, E. Wordsworth, M P, Mar. 
University Extension, H. E. Clark, G M, Mar. 
Organization of Public face ee Education, L. Stanley, 
New R, Mar. 
The Next Step in Education, C. K. Adams, F, Feb. 
Compulsory Greek, Prof. E. A. Freeman, Mac, Mar. 
American Christian State Schools, T. J. Jenkins, C W, Feb. 
Growth of New Engiand Colleges, A. M. Comey, Ed Rev, Mar. 
Primary School in Middle Ages, Bro. Azarias, Ed Rev, Mar. 
Herbartian Syst. Pedagogies, II., C. DeGarmo, Ed Rev, Mar. 
Is there a Science of Education? Josiah Royce, Ed Rev, Feb. 
Heredity and Education, A. H. Bradford, Ed Rev, Feb. 
Educational Value of Col. Studies, S. N. Patten, Ed Rev, Feb. 
Time and Age in Relation to College Curriculum, E. B. 
Andrews, Ed Rev, Feb. : 
ee a Christian College, Geo. F. Magoun, D.D., Ed 
eV eb 
— a M. C. A. in Educational Field, W. T. Harris, LL.D., 
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Pestalozzi, the Teacher of Children, Prof. J. T. Bradley, Ed, 
Feb-Mar. 
Opportunity of Public High Schools, C. T. Williams, Ed, same, 
New Policy for the Public Schools, John Bascom, F, — 
Egy! pt, Impressions in Cairo, W. M. Fullerton, E I, Ma 
E ie ity, Early History of, in America, G. H. Stockbridge, N 
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Emigration: 
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Emigration in 1890, C J. Mar. 
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English People, Development of, E. A. Freeman, Chaut, Mar. 
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— Theology and German University, F. L. Stevens, N E, 
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His Controversial Method, Prof. Huxley, N = Mar. 
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Howitt, Mary, Mme. B. Parkes Belloc, Pater, Mar. 
Huxley, Prof., on Gladstone’s Controversial Method, N C, Mar. 
Hungarian Literature, Jokai, Father of, J. Heard, Jr., PL, Mar. 
Hydrophobia and the Muzzlin Order, hs Romanes, CR, Mar. 
Hypnotism, Wm. Seton, CW, Mar. 
Ibsen, Henrik: “ Brand, * Prof. C. H. Herford, C R, Mar. 
Immigration, Rabbi Solomon Schindler, A, Mar. 
—_ rial Federation, see under Colonies. 
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The Beginnings of Dutch Commerce, Cal R, Jan 
German View of the Defence of India, E.S S” May, USM, Mar. 
The Opium Curse, Bishop Hurst, Chaut, Mar. 
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—_ Marriage and ‘British Law, T. Vijaya- "Raghavan, Nat R, 
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Justice, the —. of, Francis Peek, C R, Mar. 
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Kin lake, Fh, Wm., T B, Mar. 
Kip ing. Rudyard, Stories of, a “M. Barrie, CR, Mar. 
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Krilov, Ivan, Russian Fabulist, C. Johnston, Cal R, Jan. 
Labor Questions: 

Contests of Labor and Capital, Syd Q, Dec. 90. 
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Value of Labor in Relation to Economic Theory, J. ‘Bonar, Q 
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Impolicy of Strikes, E. M. nao, W R, Mar. 

Railway Strike in Scotland, Prof. J. S. Nicholson, Lad, Mar. 

D. Balsillie on, Lad, Feb. 

The Australian Strike, J. D. Fitzgerald, N C, Mar. 

Picketing and Coercion, G. Howell, Mur, Mar. 

Mistaken Labor Legislation, G. Howell, New R, Mar. 

Labor Unions in Ancient Rome, G. A. Danziger, Cos, Mar. 

A Critique of Wages Theories, Stuart Wood, A A PS, Mar. 
Lace-making in Ireland, M. Griffin, M, Mar. 
Lakes and Rivers, Bifurcations in, ‘Dr. A. Hanee, Gold G M, Feb. 
Land Question: 

R. B. Haldane on, Lad, F 

Over-Mortgaging ‘the ie ‘Lord Vernon, N C, Mar. 

Nationalization of Land, Prof. J. R. Buchanan, A, Mar. 
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Lavigerie, Card., and Fr. Republic, Mgr. Schroeder, A C Q, Jan. 
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Can Lawyers be Honest ? H. Greene, N A R, Feb. 
Lea, Henry C., as an Historian, Dr. T. Bouquiilon, A CQ, Jan. 
Leighton, Sir Frederick, Ata, Mar. 
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Contrasts of English and French, G. Saintsbury, Mac; Mar. 
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W. E. Gladstone on, A R, Feb. 
H. P. Someroy on, A R, Feb. 
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Consanguinous Marriages, Dr. S. A. Strahan, W R, Mar. 
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The Destiny of Marriage, John P. Fruit, P L, Feb. 
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Martial and his Times, Dr. J. P. Steele, Esq, Feb. 
Massingham, H. W., Wanted a New Charter, New R, Mar. 
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Historical Geogr: 4 of the Christian Ghureh, Prof. H. W. 
Hulbert, Mis R. 
Plea for Extended Use of Press in Indian Missions, W. St. C. 
Tisdall, Ch Mis I, Mar. 
Protestant Missions, Edward Collins, Cos, Mar. 
Morals and Fig Leaves, Helen London, A, Feb. 
Mormonism: ; 
Symposium at Salt Lake City, O D, Jan. 
Shall Alien Mormons be made Citizens ? O D, Jan 
iauaan Rebellion of 1856-57, W. R. Hamilton, Ut 8, Mar. 
Misleading Mormon Manifestos. ae h Cook, oO D, Mar. 
Morris, Wm., Wm. Clarke on, N I. Feb, 
Mortgage Evil, J. P. Dunn, Jr., PS, “Mer. 
Mozart, W. Pole on, Scrib, Mar. 
Muqaddam of Spins, Black, M 
ee Sir R. L, T70e-ABT. " Geologist and Geographer, M A 


Music —_—_ in Vocal, J. M. McLaughlin, Ed, Mar. 
Nationalism, Public Works and, E. H. Ro: —_ Nat, Feb. 
Nationality in Music, F. Korbay, Harp, 1 
National Plant, Indian Corn as, Sarah F. Clarke, N EM, Mar. 
Natural History 

mae and Beast Poachers, C, Mar. 


Nav. 
The British Navy of 1889-94, Adm. Sir G. Elliot on, U S M, Feb. 
The Newest Factor in Naval Warfare, W. L. Clowes, US M, Feb. 
ee be given to Naval Warrant Officers ? U 
Ss 
Present Position of British and Foreign ame, USM, Feb. 
Famous Naval Figure-head Relics, C « Mar. 
Newcastle, Siege and Capture of, M C, M 
New Forest, Destruction of, Hon. A. Herbert, F R, Mar. 
Newman, Cardinal, his s Early Life, M, Mar. 
Nicaragua Canal, 6 J, Mar. 
Senator John Sherman on, F, Mar. 
J. C. Hueston on; Gold G M, Feb. 
Nurses: 
Hospital pects Mrs. Hunter, E I, Mar. 
London Hospital and Nurses, W. H. Wilkins, Nat R, Mar. 
Opium Curse in India, Bishop Hurst, Chaut, Mar. 
Papua: The Papuan and his Master, 'H. Nisbet, F R, Mar. 
Parks of San Francisco, C. 8. Greene, O M, Mar. 
Parnell, C. 8., see also under Irish Leadership. 
Deposition of, J. McCarthy, N A R, Feb. 
Rise and Fall “of, T. Healy, New R, Mar. 
Pastoral Visitin: . John Halil, D.D., ‘HomR, Mar. 
Pauperism and t ie Poor Law, Prof. Tucker, A R, Feb. 
Poor Law Legislation, Louisa Twining, N H, Mar. 
Pedagogics, Herbartian System of, C. DeGarmo, Ed Rev, Mar. 
Pencil, Two Centuries of Black Lead, O. P. Hubbard, N E, Feb. 
Pennsylvania Convention, 1788, A. W. Clason, M A H. Mar. 
People, the Shibboleth of ‘the, W. 5S. Lilly, F, Mar. 
Perez, the King’s Secretary, Alfred L. Royce, U 8, Mar. 
Pessimism as a System, R. M. Wenley, C R, Mar. 
Pestalozzi, the Teacher of Children, Prof. J.T. Br radley, Ed, Mar. 
Phantasms, Alfred Russell Wallace, A, Feb. 
Philology, From Babel to Comparative, A. D. White, PS, Feb. 
Photography : 
Amateur Portraiture in Photography, Cos, Feb. 
Photography at Night, C J, Mar. 
Landscape Photography, O, Mar. 
The Toning Process, W Photo M, Feb 7. 
Photographic Illustration of Poetry, W. H. Downe, N E M, Mar. 
Landscape Photography, Ellerslie Wallace, O, Mar. 
Physical Training, Precision in, M. G. Demeney, P 8, Feb. 
Picketing and Coercion, a Howell, Mur, Mar. 
Poets and Old Age, F E, Fet 
Ponds and Lakes, Denarnentation of, S. Parsons, Jr., Scrib, Mar. 
Poor Law, see under Pauperism. 
Popes, Sepulchral Monuments of, F. Gregorovius, n., Feb. 
Pope’s Veto in American Politics, Joseph Cook, O D, Feb. 
Popular Institutions: How Some of them Began, C J, Mar. 
Portraits of Celebrities, Str, Feb. 
Portuguese Peasantry, Black, Mar. 
Postal and Telegraph Reforms, J. Henniker Heaton, C R. 
Poverty, Advantages of, Andrew Carnegie, N C, Mar. 
Prussia, Local Government in, Prof. . J. Goodnow, "PS , Mar. 
—- Research, What are Phantasms? A. R. Wal ace, A. 


Psychology, A Study in, C. Van D. Chenoweth, A, Mar. 

Pulaski and Charleston, Capt. E. Field, US, Mar. 

Race Problems of America: 
Colored Churches and Schools in the South, NEM, Feb. 
The Red Man and the White, A. G. Bradley on, Mac. Mar. 
The Government and the Indians, H. Price, F. Feb. 
Radical at Home, Nat R, Mar. 
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Railways: 
Reform in Passenger Fares, E. J. James, Q J Econ, Jan. 
Problems of the Immediate Future, A. T. Hadley, AM, Mar. 
Railway Strike, see under Labor. 
Under Government Control, W. M. Ackworth, F, Mar. 
Passenger Tariffs in Australia, Jane J. Wethereil, AAPS, Mar. 
Raleigh’s Settlements on Roanoke Island, MAH, Feb. 
Rear-Guard, A Word About, Lieut. J. R. Troup, NAR, Mar. 
Recruiting Problem, A. Forbes on, NC, Mar. 
Reforms, An Oberlin Ballot on, Rev. W. F. Crafts, OD, Feb. 
Religion, The Witness of Science to, W. Barry, D.D., CW, Mar. 
Religious Discussion, Freedom of, Prof. Max Miiller, F, Mar. 
Renan, M., and the Kings of Israel, Ir. E. R. Mar. 
Renaissance Cookery, Sir A. H. Layard on, Mur. Mar. 
Rest and Exercise, CJ, Mar. 
Rindge Gifts to Cambridge, U. 8. A., NEM, Feb. 
Rome, A Student in Ancient, Frank Abbott, NE, Mar. 
Rossetti’s, Damte Gabriel, Louvre Sonnets, TB, Mar. 
Rossetti and the Moralists, FR, Mar. 
Ruba ° iyat of Abu Sa ’ id, Nat R, Mar. 
Russia: 
The Tzar and the Jews, CR, Mar. 
Religious Persecution; L. H. Mar. 
Treatment of Jewish Subjects, P. G. Hubert, Jr., F, Mar. 
‘*Rylands & Co,, Unlimited,’’ Nat R, Mar. 
St. Elias, Mt., and its Glaciers, M. B. Kerr, Scrib, Mar. 
St. Johnsbury, Vermont, E. A. Start, NEM, Feb. 
Salmon Leistering, J. Purves on, Nat R, Mar. 
Salvation Army: 
Secret of the Salvation Army, D. Balsillie, Lad, Feb. 
‘*In Darkest England,’’ Rev. G. Simmons, CW, Feb. 
The Froth and the Dregs, B. O. Flower, A, Feb. 
Samoa, T. Trood on, Syd Q, Dec. 90. 
Sandwich Islands, the Future of, Claus Spreckels, NAR, Mar. 
Schandein, Mrs. Emil, Home of, Cos, Feb. 
Schools, Public Inspection of Public, Joseph Cook, OD, Feb. 
School of 1830, Philosophical Aspects of, Mrs. H. B. Merriam, 
AR, Mar. 
Science: 
Women’s Work on Science, S. A. Underwood, NEM, Feb. 
Scimor, Cardinal, Primate of Hungary, Lamp, Mar. 
Scotland: 
Crofter Migration, Black, Mar. 
Home Rule, H. Gow, Scots, Mar. 
Scott, Sir Walter, Journal of, D. F. Hannigan on, WR, Mar. 
Scriptures, Divine Authority of, D. S. Gregory, HomR, Mar. 
Seal Fisheries and Seal Islands of Behring Sea, F. H. H. Guille- 
mard, Mur, Mar; T. Southwell on, GM, Mar. 
Shakespeare : 
The Comedy of Errors, A Lang on, Harp, Mar. 
Shakespearean Richards, Geo. Morley on, Lad, Feb. 
As a Dialect Artist, Appleton Morgan, CW, Mar. 
Shelly, the Sceptic, Rev. Howard MacQueary, A, Mar. 
Shetland: The Ancient Church, G. Goudie on, Scots, Mar. 
Ship Railways, Sir Benjamin Baker on, NC, Mar. 
Silchester, Rev. G. B. Johns on, Sun. M, Mar. 
Silver as a Circulating Medium, G. S. Boutwell, F, Mar. 
Silver Legislation, The Menace of, Direc. of Mint, NAR, Mar. 
Sioux Country, Joseph P. Reed, Cos, Mar. 
Sister-kept Hotels, Rev. S. Baring-Gould on, NH. Mar. 
Slavery, Some Recollections of, M. V. Moore, NEM, Mar. 
Slave Trade in 1890, F. P. Nobles, OD, Feb. 
Smith, Alexander 8. H. Thayer, AR, Feb. 
Social Reform and Socialists, Dr. R. E. Thompson, Chaut, Mar. 
Socialism, Supposed Tendencies to, W. A. Graham, PS, Mar. 
Soudan, Crisis in the Eastern, H. E. M. Stutfield, FR, Mar. 
Sovereignty, On the Conception of, D: G. Ritchie, AAPS, Mar. 
Spinner, Gen. Francis E., Rev. J. S. Hartley, MAH, Mar. 
Stead, W. T., on General Booth, Sun. M, Mar. 
Steamship Lines—The South Atlantic and Magellan’s Straits, 
Morley Roberts, Mur, Mar. 
States, Ezra, his Experiences during Revolution, INEM, Feb. 
Strikes, see under Labor. 
Such ** Sarcenet Surety,’’ Katherine Hart, PL, Mar. 
Suicide and Martyrdom among Ancient Hebrews,G. A. Danziger, 
OM, Mar. 
Sully-Prudhomme, M., Lad. Mar. 
Sunday Question: 
Progress of Sabdath Reform in 1890, W. F. Crafts, OD, Jan. 
The Theology of a Sacred Day, G. F. Genung, AR, Feb. 
Swinburne, A. S., Inscri »tions for a Pedestal, FR, Mar. 
Swiss Referendum, Dr. henry A. Hartt, A, Mar. 
Talleyrand Memoirs, CM, Mar. 
Sir C. Dilke on, NAR, Feb. 
H. de Bury on, Cos, Feb. 
Tax, The General Property, Prof. E. R. A. Seligman, PSQ, Mar. 
Telegraph Reforms, J. Henniker Heaton, CR, Mar, 
Temperance and the Liquor Traffic: 
Scientific Temperance Instruction in Public Schools, OD, Jan. 







The Catholic Temperance Movement, Ir ER, Mar. 
Tennyson, Lord, Poem by, New R, Mar. 
Thames Police, A Night with, Str, Feb. 
Theatres and the Drama: 
Realism on the Btege, W. J. Lawrence, WR, Mar. 
The Drama of the ure, Alfred Hennequin, A, Mar. 
Beauty on the French Stage, Edouard Mahe, Cos, Mar. 
Theobald, Mrs. C. J. Ward on, Tin, Mar. 
Theology: Recent Oxford Theology, F. C. Conybeare, WR, Mar. 
Theosophy: 
Is Theosophy Pantheism? Luc, Feb. 
Theosophy and its Evidences, Mrs. A. Besant, Luc, Feb. 
oe Gospel of Simplicity, H. S. Salt, Pater, Mar. 
‘ibet: ' 
Through Eastern, CM, Mar. 
Women of Eastern, LT, Mar. 
Tobacco Tax, F, L. Olmstead, Q. J. Eco, Jan. 
Tolstoi, Count L., Nikolai Paikin, by, Cos, Feb. 
Toole, J. L., Reminiscences of, Syd Q, Dec. 90. 
Touraine Chateaux, Cos, Feb. 
Trade? Can England en her, Nat. R. Mar. 
Type-writing as an Employment for Women, LT, Mar. 
Undercurrents of London Life, J. Hall Richardson, CSJ, Mar. 
Unemployed, The Problem of the, W. M. Salter, NEM, Mar. 
United States: 
The Vanishing Surplus, Senator J. G. Carlisle, F, Feb. 
The Silver Question Again, J. Seligman, NAR, Feb. 
‘* A Deliberative Body,’’ Speaker Reed, NAR, Feb. 
Parliamentary Obstruction, H. C. Lodge, NC, Mar. 
The Speaker as Premier, A. B. Hart, AM, Mar. 
Is Our Nation Defenceless? T. F. Edmands, NAR, Mar. 
Our National Prosperity, G. H. Hubbard, NE, Feb. 
Citizenship of the United States, I. B. Richman, PSQ, Mar. 
Universities: 
State University in America, G. E. Howard, AM, Mar. 
Compulsory Greek, Prof. E. A. Freeman, Mac, Mar. 
Relation of Univi. to;Community, Dr. C. F. Thwing, Ed, Mar. 
German Theology and University, F. L. Stevens, NE, Mar. 
Co-education in Swiss Universities, Flora Bridges, PS, Feb. 
University Extension in England, R. A. Woods, AR, Mar. 
Vatican, see under Catholic Church. 
Ventilation, Warming and Lighting, Douglas Galton, Hy, Mar. 
Verein fiir Sozialpolitik, E. von Philippovich, Q J Econ, Jan. 






































































. Verlaine, Poet, E. Delille on, FR, Ma 


es 
Villein Tenure, Character of, W. J. Ashley, AAPS, Mar. 
Voltaire and St. Paul,.G. Barnett Smith on, S, Mar. 
Voudu Worship, Maj. A. B. Ellis, PS, Mar. 
Wallace, Alfred Russell, on Phantasms, A, Feb. 
Walpole, Horace, His Twin Wives, TB, Mar. 
War Correspondent, Story of, Frederic Villiers, Cos, Mar. 
War, Study of, Lord Wolseley on, US M, Mar. 
Ward, Wilfred, New Phase in Religious Controversy, Pater, Mar. 
Water: Is Thames Water Fit to Drink? Hy, Mar. 
Water Supply of London, Thos. H. Farrer, New R, Mar. 
Welshmen in the United States, T. L. James, Cos, Feb. 
Wesley. John, Centenary of his Death: 
R. D. Urlin on, NH, Mar. 
Dr. Stephenson on, Sun M, Mar. 
Rev. H. P. Hughes on, NC, Mar. 
Archdeacon Farrar on, C R, Mar. 
R. E. Prothero on, GW, Mar. 
Rev. J. Telford on, Fi, Mar. 
Evangelist and Reformer, Rev. R. H. Howard, OD, Mar. 
Wessex Folk, T. Hardy, Harp, Mar. 
Westminster Abbey, Archdeacon Fartar, Sun. M, Mar. 
Whist: America Leads at Whist, and their History, Harp, Mar. 
White, Richard Grant, F. P. Church on, AM, Mar. 
Whitman, Walt, Poem by—‘‘ Old Age Echoes, ”* Lipp. Mar. 
Wilde, Oscar, His Preface to ‘* Dorian Gray,’’? FR, Mar. 
Window Gardening, Mrs. H. L. T. Wolcott, NEM, Mar. 
Winters, Hard, CJ, Mar. 
Wolseley, Lord, on the Study of War, USM, Mar. 
Women and Women’s Work: 
Women’s Work in Science, S. A. Underwood, NEM, Feb. 
Typewriting as an Employment for Women, LT, Mar. 
Women Clerks in New York, Marquise Clara Lanza, Cos, Feb. 
Hospital Nursing, see under Nurses. 
Women’s Sphere from a German Standpoint, Chaut, Mar. 
Colleges for Women, MP, Mar. 
Women of India, Marchioness of Dufferin, NC, Mar. 
Women in Eastern Tibet, LT, Mar. 
Why Women Marry, Mrs. M. E. W. Sherwood, NAR, Mar. 
Woodcocks in Spring and Autumn, CJ, Mar. 
Woodcraft, J. Watson on, Nat R, Mar. 
Wyatt’s Sonnets and their Sources, E. B. Brownlow, PL, Mar. 
Y. M. C. A., Proper Place of, in Educational Field, M. T. Harris, 


Ed, Feb. 
Yacht Building, Evolution in, M. R. Schuyler O, Mar. 
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